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Mn^^^il 150 i As ^ te J 5ro(waof <* Anthropology, Western Connecticut Stele 
University; Danbury, Connecticut) 

EGYPT AND THE "DEMOGRAPHIC TRANSITION" 

c^H^^lh!^ atign fer IaafihiDfl $**>rtw Senior High ScbfioJ stud™** nr 

Population Is a significant dimension In the efforts of developing countries like 

S^i^S 9 !!^ 6 !Si£jX^ **J P 60 ^' Afthou « h ^ relationships are 'often 
comp^K»ted, birth and death rates may be used to Illustrate population trends over long 

5?H2? °I- ' ^ m °? tfamous illustrative model of population trends in Northern and 
Western Europe is called the "Demographic Transition". It should be noted that the 
Demographic transition was originally offered as a predictor of the direction of world 
population trends. However, It Is used here to illustrate, and to compare and contrast the 
context of European changes in blrth-death rates and size of population with the very 
different context of the Third World, with Egypt representing a case example 

. K . jSP^Pty s L mpty reters to 109 3tU(S V <* population; the increases/decreases due 
to birth/death/migration rates, and the composition— such as gender and age— of the 
population. In the phrase "demographic transition", the word "transition" refers to 
changes from relatively high birth-death rates to relatively tow birth-death rates 

Data for the European demographic transition is obtained for the 1 GOO'S from 
Scandinavian church records and from a wid range of records for the period 1700 to the 
present Both the birth and death rates are averaged annual rates per 1000 in the 
population. 

Question: What kind of population change would you expect to be associated with 

the birth rate for 1 600 to 660? 
Answer Gradual increase. 

Question: Human kind has been on earth for a few million of years. The agriculture 
revolution occurred a little over 10,000 years ago. Would any one like to 
guess when the earth achieved its first billion? 

Answsr About 1810. 

Question: What is the population of the earth today? 
Answer About 5 billion. 

Question: What kind of population growth would you associate with the years 1650 
to 1800? 

Answer Rapid growth. Accounts for 1810 bring the year of the first billion. 
Question: What kind of population growth would you associate with the period from 
1800 to today? 
: Gradual— completes the transition". 
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. . J H l2?1 c ?J f y. ?L oba! P°PH lation increase is not due to people having more children 
but to the fact that more children survive than was previously the case. The two age 
groups Ina population that have the highest death rates are infants and adolescents. 

in the 1600*8 a gradual but significant second agricultural revolution was taking 
place. Intensive agriculture had tended to take place along flood plains. Floods 
replenished farming soil. Farming outside of flood plains tended to follow a slash-and- 
bum pattern: burn a piece of the forest, plant for one or two years, and then move on to 
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""P*"* *H. «d when these 
be^^TS^ , ^^^5 ff i ,ad - Ho ^ L in ( Northern and Western Europe 
Between 1400 and 1600 a pattern of crop rotation stowfy emerged which utilized 
different crops being grown in the same fields at dlfta^nttirnaTa 

f^son or i no planting. Different crsps take out different rnSais^diput ^iToSe? 
nutilente Trial-and-error resutted in crop rotation schemes that mZ^horSuSm^l 
possibility even away from flood plains or irrigated fields proaucuvny a 

r* Q ,J5 >naster,es a ?°, p,ay "! a ™fr rote in the second agricultural revolution 
Gardening was emphasized within monasteries and experimentation wtth hvtSd^eeds 
resulting gradually in greater grain yields. «vnrnon«uon wnn nyorw seeds, 

2i2?? l K, W, ]?^5 0 , you ^PPX* mfcht explain the fall In death rates? 

Ouaetloj^How does food make an immediate and dramatic impact in the death 

Al Tfr:i2! m f2?? r 018 806 flrou P highest death rats is infancy. 

wJ^^^m^"^^ 60 have a hlflh ProbaWlrty of giving birth to an 

QU ^^2^SSd fl Xl 7W? Ping W ^ ^ ^ tirr. frame. What historical 



m^i^KS 2* 0,utl ? , i ^ 'I? 3 "? 1 * 1 ^"tton had a major impact on 
the redistribution of population in Western Europe-from dece^ized rural 
villages to centralized, industrial cities. Among the first customers of the 
hdustrial productivity were landlords who found that entering into a market 
economy using mechanized devices allowed greater productivity with fewer 
cultivators. City factories needed labor a combination of "push and Dull" 
factors brought people to the cities. HU " 
Question: What effect did the industrial revolution have upon the birth rate? 
Answer. In the village a large family makes economic sense. Children can always b 
employed, particularly at harvest time. When the parents are elderly the 
children will care for them. y 

n the industrial city a large family does not "fir as well as in the villaae The 
employment of children is marginal at best For those famllle7wr» beco^ part of ttS 

edSon^^i^ S! ° r rout L to ""J 5 ' 1 '* The fewer the children the better the 
SlSS^^'S^E? 6 080 made - so that the children will have better 
worid? ParentS * ^ Qr8Ph concemin * POP" 1 ^ growth intothird 

Question: What kind of population growth is shown on these two graphs? 
Answer Very rapid. The worid reached its first billion around 1810; by 1990 the 

i P ^ l ^h^'?^^ 5 il lllon "J**: ™™ ^"0 8 billion and wiS 
India to achieve a billion by the year 2000. 

Annual growth rates for the Third Worid nations vary between 2 to 4% EavDfs 
annual growth rate Is 2.8%. (A growth rate of 2% dajbtes^laticfTin just^ear?) 
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In the "Demographic Transition" Graph the third stage of European population 

^^^^"Slrf ^"Stf ur£?scclety. ^tnWv!££ 

societies aresti I largely ruraJ, and Industrialization may involve some sectors of the 

^^I^J? 00 "! m aJ°rtV- This type of industrialization is often referred to as 
dual economies", or "enclave development". 

fen J 00 "? 1 ^ to th V Dem °O ril P n,c Transition of Europe, the Third Worid death rate 
feN primanty because of mass population preventive health practices, such as using 
DDT against malaria-bearing mosquitoes or drilling village tube wells capped with a 
hand pump to protect village water from contamination from suriscedrai>!age 
^provement in food supplies, in fact, came in the 1970*8 as part of the "Green 

SSf'S! o^ U °^^^ reasw J , S ?me dl8parlt y m matos malnourishment common 
place, and a leader in the causes of infant mortality. 

QuesUwcWhy is the birth rate for Egypt and the Third Worid not dropping, as sharoiv 
as the death rate? 

Answer Although there is significant migration to the cities, the populations in 
question are largely rural. 

Egypt's rural population is 56%. Moreover, in the cities economic disparity places a 
significant part of the population in poverty. Often Wn are the only Wnd c<asslstar«e that 
may be available to the urban poor. 

The graphs tor Egypt and the Third Worid both indicate a gradual decline in 
population between the 1970's and the 1990*s. There are several apparent reasons- m 
^i^il^ 18 ^ttra* du * to ™>dical and health practicerooupied with (2) an 
increase in food grains for pregnant women (even with maldistribution). Both factors are 
I parw 2L to 9e ?J h S they do not have to have so many children in order to 
ensure having the number they want live to maturity. Egyptian and Third Worid parents 
are making decisions to limit the size of their families. ^ 

Egyptian and third worid counties generally nave established "family planning" 
programs designed to assist families to have the number of children they want Often the 
programs also attempt to persuade people to have fewer children; and, sometimes, as in 
C ° 81 ™ve measures i may be adopted against families who have more children 
than the state wants them to have. 

u^^FlS? ♦!£L? W Jf** d 0 eneral,v hav * family plan ng programs that focus on 
women as their target audience, as opposed to men. Most of the women these programs 

h v~ already ^ the,r famify " and are looking tor the preverrtlontf future 
b ^ hs : Younger women do not tend to come to family planning clinics for assistance with 
actual planning of when to have children and how many to have. 

Traditional rural societies give men a pre-eminent position, but they are largely 
2 m l fy »£f nni r g "J^ators who, in turn, are ignored (or ridiculed) by men 
Menofton keep their wives, from going to the clinic. Also, the clinic seems to be 
^^ a ^,^^"^^ and intimidating environment for young, illiterate women, 
particularly traditional Muslim women in Egypt 

♦amihP^f these are problems which can be*~end to a degree are being~~^leeit with by 
family planning education. * * 

u/ ^ A SlL" 1 ?? dlfflcult to chan oe is the economic disparity of Egypt and the Third 
^ iJ5L D !2S flraph,c T 1 ransltjon Marns to most clearly show that a society which 
^™^ a ^2«!S^ and a sense of at least generational mobility 

(children doing better than their parents) will be a society characterized by falling birth 
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ISS'vI^Si 1 ^ ^H?^S^ M ^ mr * WorW International agencies 
must work together to develop effective ways to generate rural arxl urbtn emptoySnt 

WoridriQ BlbllngrflpjTy 

"Briefing Book of World Demographic Data" (Center tor International Research U S 
Bureau of Census, Washington, D.C., 1969) n*»wcn, u.a. 

"Egypt Demographic and Health Survey" (Egypt National Population Council, 1968) 
"Population Policies in the Third World: Issue and Practice" (Cairo Demographic Centre, 

"Statistical Year Book" (Cental Agency for Public Mobilization and Statistics, Arab 
nepuDiic cf Egypt, 1969) 

Yankey, David. "Demography: The Study of Human Population" (St Martin's Press, 
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RUSS BUSH: 

THE EGYPTIAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM: THE SITUATION AND THE CHALLENGE 



Background 

To understand the educational system In Egypt today, one must trace the history of 
modem Egypt 

Prior to the 1952 Revolution, the British controlled Egypt They educated their own 
and were not concerned with educating Egyptians, although the wealthy Egyptians did 
seek to educate their children. 

After the 1952 Revolution, Gamal Abdef Nasser, Egypt's President from 1953 till 
1970, initiated a socialist program that instituted mass education. Everyone was to 
receive an education free from first grade through the University, if they met certain 
standards— the passing of the National tests, if they graduated from the University, the 
government promised them a job. 

A minister of education under Nasser stressed that Nationalism and education go 
hand In hand. They both teach independence and education create an upward mobility 
for the masses, it was an ideal method for Egypt's modernization process or so Nasser 
thought 

Levels of Educati on 

There are four levels in the Egyptian educational system. They are: the Primary, 
Preparatory, Secondary, and University. 

Primary Education 

The primary levels include grades one through six., and attendance is compulsory 
by law in Egypt A fine can be levied against a parent for failure to make his child come 
to school, but this law is not strictly enforced. 

All the basic subjects that are taught in most countries of the world at this level are 
also taught in Egypt One distinction that stands out is that of religion class. If you are 
Muslim you would attend an Islamic religion class. If you are Christian you would have 
your own Christian class also. In some schools they start a second language, English, 
around the fourth grade level. 

In the past passage to the next grade in the primary level was based on 
attendance. This has changed drastically since the 1970*3. General tests are given at the 
end of each year and passage to the next grade is determined by the results of this test 
Failure of a required subject— and they may fail several— necessitates a reexamination 
in August Failure of the re-examination means repetition of that grade. 

At the end of the sixth grade year the first of the three national tests a student must 
take during his educational career is administered. Failure of this test means repetition of 
the grade. The Ministry of Education does not have a set score to allow passage as it 
may change the score every year. In rural schools, especially, failure of the first test 
sometimes means the end of the student's educational career as parents feel their child 
could be more helpful in the fields. 

Preparatory Education 
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Until recently the Preparatory level Included grades seven through nine and was 
yety similar to our junior high system In America. The Ministry of Education is now 
implementing a program that has the preparatory level Including only grades seven ancl 
eight These two years aroused to prepare or find out the particular skills a student may 
have and start guiding him in the direction of technical training or general (academic or 
college prep) training. 

The curriculum Is expanded In the Preparatory school to Include more technical or 
vocational classes along with the general studies. Some schools begin the second 
language at the level although, as I mentioned above, others start at the primary level. 

At the end of the last year of Preparatory school, the second of the three national 
tests is given. Test scores on this test will determine the course of study in the Secondary 
school. The higher scores will guide the student in the direction of general studies and 
lower scores will point the student in the direction of technic*? training. 

It is at the end of the Preparatory level that compulsory oducation ends, and this is 
where most of the students who drop out, do so. 

Secondary Education 

It is at the beginning of the secondary level that the technical and general studies 
programs separate and go to their own buildings of instruction. Tr» implementation of 
the new government reform has changed the grades of the Secondary level from ten 
through twelve, to nine through twelve. In the past, all students at the Secondary level 
had one year of general studies; now they will have two. Upon completion of these two 
years the student will pursue their area of interest During the two years of general 
studies a third language, usually French, is introduced. 

The technical curriculum consists of Agriculture, Industry, Economics, and other 
vocational avenues. 

The general curriculum branches off into several avenues also: Arts and 
Languages, and a Math or Sciences avenue. This curriculum is a basic coileoe Dreo 
course. ^ K K 

General tests are again given each year and at the end of the twelfth grade year 
the last national test and the toughest is given. This test, for the college prep curriculum. 
Is called the Tfwnawtyya 4/nma-the "General Secondary - . This test basically decides 
the future for the student Failure of the test usually means immediate entrance Into the 
£b market Passage of this test allows you to enter a University. The Ministry of 
Education assigns certain avenues of study at the University to certain test scores. The 
highest scores usually are channeled Into the field of medicine, then law and so on 
fL 0 *" ?? Iine ^rtain scores associated with certain programs. A student does have 
the light to choose an avenue of study whose comparative score is lower than the one 
|!?a^teyed.The reverse is not permitted. Again, the score for passing this test is set by 
the Ministry of Education and the score changes every year. 

The technical schools have an exam similar to the Thanawfyya Amrrm. but based 
on technical material. 

University Level 

In the past graduates of the secondary town have only had three universities to 
choose from: one in Alexandria and two in Cairo. Now there are eleven other regional 
universities scattered throughout Egypt As in most countires, some Universities are 
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much better than others, and the top scorers on the Tharmwfyya Arnma get selected to 
attend the best universities. 

The students who continue their technical or vocational training receive two more 
years of training to complete their education. 

The academic students pursue a variety of degrees similar to our four year courses 
of study in the United States. 

Public schools 



Before discussing the public schools themselves, one must look at the major 
problem facing Egypt today—the population explosion, which in turn has a tremendous 
effect on education. 

One million babies are born every nine months in Egypt today. Egypt will have a 
population of over seventy-five million by the turn of the century. Cairo, the capital of 
Egypt, is growing by a thousand people a day. 

Nasser said "I am a believer In calling on people to exercise With control by choice 
or persuasion.' He also commented that we would do better to direct our efforts to 
expanding the area In which we live instead on concentrating oc: how to reduce the 
population; we will soon find the solution. 

He was wrong! In Cairo's most crowded districts the population density has 
reached over 240,000 people per square mile. The United States has spent sixty-seven 
million dollars trying to help Egypt develop a family planning program, but to little avail. 
Barely 25% of married Egyptians use any form of contraception. Half the population is 
under fifteen, and despite more education, Illiteracy is Increasing. 
^« The bisflest ProWem facing public schools today is ovet crowding. As recently as 
19130 some schools had three sessions a day. Today, several schools, mostly rural, have 
two sessions a day. Most, however, meet just once a day. For the schools that have two 
sessions a day a student may receive only four hours of instruction daily. The schools 
that meet once a day have school days similar to the length of one school day in 
America. 

Student enrollment in classes varies greatly. In talking with public school teachers, 
and with a state Inspector, I found that the ayjejage. class size is between fifty and sixty 
students. The Minister of Education stated that class size was one of his priorities, and 
he would like to see the number decline to forty students per class in the future. With the 
population growth rate the way It is, I would believe that this will be a very tough goal to 
achieve. 

At the University level things are not much better. One graduate from Cairo 
University said that he had over 5,000 students in one of his classes. Students were 
standing in the aisles, sitting on the window sills, and lined up outside the classroom to 
hear the teacher. What kind of educational environment does this create? It has been 
said that some students never do attend a lecture, but just show up to take the test and 
thus get their education in absentia. 

The large classes In public schools today have limited the use of effective teaching 
techniques. Rote teaching has been the only effective method to convey the material and 
keep the students quiet The discipline in these schools is not very good. The rooms are 
overcrowded, and there is no air-conditioning. The furniture is old and there are few 
visual aids. 

Free education for the masses has placed limitations on education In Egypt 
Teacher pay is low. Materials are scarce. Teacher support and teacher training have 
been limited. Discipline in a hot confused, blank room is not conducive to good 
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education. The government has placed quotas on the number of students who can move 
from one level to the next, but they still have too many students tor the facilities. 

The differences between urban public schools and rural public schools are 
Immense. Several years ago a teacher with a secondary education or just two years of 
college training could teach at the primary level or in rural schools. They were paid less 
than urban teachers, received little professional support, and were not competent 
enough to benefit the educational process. 

The public school system must undergo a re-direction if It Is going to stop the rise of 
illiteracy, because the environment it has created will never educated the masses. 

Private Schools 

I found many different nationalities of private schools in Egypt Some of these 
"language schools", as they are called, are French, German, Italian, Greek, British, and 
American— just to name several of them. 

Most Egyptian families, If they can afford it, send they children to private schools. 
There are three basic types of private schools and they are 

1. Old Private Schools: These schools were established before 1960 and are 
usually run by religious orders. The annual fee Is between LE 300 and LE 400 and they 
are not in business to make a lot of money. 

2. New Private Schools: These schools have been established within the last two 
years and change from LE 800 to LE 2000 annually and are definitely in the business to 
make money. These schools also charge an acceptance fee which can be as high as LE 
1,000. 

3. international Schools: These schools exist for foreign students only, although a 
few well-to-do Egyptians will pay to send their children to them to obtain a purely foreign- 
style education. Usually, the parents of the students who attend these schools are 
working In Egypt for a short period of time. The cost is between five and eight thousand 
dollars. The students are educated as If In their native country and will seek further 
education abroad one completing their studies here. 

Admission to private schools requires both an interview with the parents and the 
child, but the Institution retains the right to accept or reject the child. 

The Old and New Private Schools must buy government books that are direct 
translations from Arabic to their language of Instruction. The only exception to this is 
Social Studies, and that must be taught In Arabic because of the cultural Implications. 
Most of the private schools supplement the government books with their own, but have 
little extra time to use them. Ail students buy their own books. The government checks on 
these schools by sending inspectors who evaluate the teachers and ask the students 
questions to sse If they are being taught the correct Information. Tuition can only be 
raised up to 10% per year, so with Inflation and the rising cost of school materials, the 
Old Private Schools are struggling. 

Most of the private schools teach four languages: Arabic, English, French, and their 
language of instruction. They administer and their students take the same national tests 
as the public schools. When talking to a teacher who taught in a private school about 
America's lack of bilingual success, he said "English Is the universal language, and [the 
United States does not] need to learn any others.: He went on to say that Arabic will 
raver gain world popularity, and that he thought that the schools should concentrate 
more on English and French. 

The private school curriculum is supplemented by other textbooks and enhanced 
by smaller classes. Its highest studentfaacher ratio I heard about was thirty-five, with 
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most classes being twenty-five or less. Better pay and smaller classes attract better 
teachers and produce pride In the educational institution. 

In talking to several groups of eleven, twelve, and thirteen year olds from private 
schools, I found out several interesting facts. First of all, they liked school! Some even 
loved It I asked them about homework and, like their American counterparts, they said 
they had too much of It My most interesting insight was when I asked them about audio- 
visual aids, maps, and bulletin-board materials. The students from the OkJ Private 
Schools told me that their families would donate a map, bulletin board Items, a tape 
recorder, or other materials for use in the classroom. 

In Interviewing several parents of private school children I got a sense of the 
tremendous pride they have In their son's or daughter's education. I talked with an 
A.U.C. employee whose daughter attends one of the Old Private Schools run by 
American nuns. He said that they taught love and discipline with a dedication as great as 
their faith. He said that that dedication certainly would not be found in the public schools. 
Although the parents are supportive, the private schools teachers pointed out that they 
do not hesitate to criticize when they want things changed. 

In comparing private and public schools, one has to Accept the reality and 
conclude that the public schools cannot pcssibly educated the average Egyptian student 
as well as the private schools. The sheer multitude of students, the lack of financial 
support, overcrowded facilities, few supplies, poor discipline, and frustrated teachers 
indicate why In spite of mass education, illiteracy is rising. The competitive tests at the 
end of the primary, preparatory,, and secondary levels are designed as a weeding at 
mechanism of those who choose not to or who cannot be educated, but that is hardly 
fain if one fails In general studies he Is pushed toward technical training. There are no 
remedial; classes and only one public school for the gifted at the national level—and it is 
for boys only. Finally, if a student graduates from a university, the possibility of finding a 
job is minimal. 

In all fairness, the private school facilities do not measure up to the American public 
schools, but stand in sharp contrast to the public school environment in Egypt 

Teachers 

Teachers in the public school system average LE 108 a month in salary, or the 
equivalent of about $40.00 per month. Base pay for a beginning teacher is LE 60 per 
month, or less than $25.00. 

A high score on the national Secondary Exam is not necessary to pursue a 
teaching career. Therefore, one concludes that the government does not support the 
teaching field as an important profession— or, at least as a profession as important as 
medicine or engineering. 

The differences in the educational background of teachers Is vast In the past 
primary and rural secondary teachers only needed to have a secondary education in 
order to qualify as teachers. Later, they were required to complete a two-year teacher 
training program at the University. Today, the government requires four years of 
university education regardless of what level one teachers. 

Upon graduation, a new teacher's name is, for all practical purposes, thrown into a 
hat for the drawing of assignments. The prospective teacher is given an assignment and 
has a week to make a decision about whether to accept it Rejection of the offer will 
require that the graduate seek employment Independently. 

The life of a public school teacher Is difficult Little, pay, little respect large classes, 
shortage of materials, and lack of support create a chaotic situation. School teachers are 
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observed by a person called an Inspector, whose job is to evaluate the teacher and to 
find out If the students are learning the necessary information. Today, these inspectors 
set up teacher training workshops to help the teachers. How many of these workshops 
are set up and how effective they will be remains to be seen. 

Many teachers have other Jobs to supplement their anemic pay. Tutoring, driving 
taxis, and waiting tables seem to be the most frequently chosen fields of outside 
employment, at least as regards those whom I interviewed. 

Many new programs are being talked about with regard to trying to help the 
teacher, but if the students and parent do not respect the profession, then there is going 
to be a long, up-hill struggle ahead for the teachers. 

The private school teachers, on the other hand, have it much better. Old Private 
School teachers get paid only a little more than the public school teachers, but their 
working conditions are much better. One of the Old Public School teachers I talked to 
made LE 200 a month ($74.00), but had been teaching for twenty years. The New 
Private School teachers do much better. The owner of a New Private School said that 
she paid her teachers a base of LE 200 per month with an increment of LE 0 added for 
each year of experience. Much better pay, better working hours, more materials, a better 
quality student, and a much more desirable educational environment makes the private 
school teacher the model for Egyptian public school teachers. 

Future Prospects 

Every year 400,000 Egyptians enter the Job market to compete for Jobs that do not 
exist, and every year 40,000 students are graduated from the nation's universities. Most 
graduates do not find meaningful employment and are forced to take low-paying Jobs in 
the government In the Ministry of Agriculture atone, there are 2,000 Ph.D.'s— the 
majority of whom sit at empty desks without telephones or typewriters or notepads. Until 
1986, even; university graduate was guaranteed a government Job by law, a policy 
started by Nasser. As a result, the bureaucracy has grown from 370,000 to two million in 
three decades' time. Today,. a graduate may have to wait five years for a government Job. 

Why all this bureaucracy? The answer lies in Cairo. When Nasser centralized the 
government, he centralized everything by locating all of the ministries in Cairo. If an 
Egyptian needs a passport or has a question about his war pension, he must come to 
Cairo. Industry, government education, and commerce are all concentrated here. One in 
four Egyptians lives here. Cairo Is Egypt in many ways; and little of significance 
involving the government happens outside of the capital. 

What does the future hold in store for young Egyptians? More than one million 
Egyptians— one out of every eight adults— have left their countr' to work abroad, many 
as laborers and technicians in the oil-producing countries, others as professionals in 
cities ranging from Los Angeles to Jiddah. The remittances they send home each year 
now represent Egypt's largest source of foreign exchange. Egyptian teachers are the 
backbone of Saudi Arabia's educational system; Egyptian doctors keep the hospitals in 
Kuwait and Qatar functioning; Egyptian academics, economists, and buisinessmen have 
become prominent in dozens of American and European cities. Most expatriates give 
this reason for leaving: the limited opportunities at home, where per capita income is 
only $560.00 and where promotions and advancement are often based on loyalty, not 
ability. 

The Govern ment's Response 
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... ,J he J2? nn ? ,on 18 fmm °P en Interview conducted by Dr. Fafhi Serour, the 
Minister of Education, with the 1990 Summer DOE/Fulbright group. 

The Minister opened the Interview with the statement that nationalism and 
education go hand In hand. Nationalism teaches independence and is a large and 
important part of Egyptian history. He went on to quote Tana Hussayn, who said 
Education is like air and water you must give It to everyone." 

The Minister continued by saying that we must have reform before his educational 
goals are to be reached for Egypt— as he called It, "a fair education for Egypt" 

, As ^jy*y program in government, one of the primary problems is finances. The 
Minister stated that three billion dollars was allotted to education by the government 
One third of this money went to the University level, which has 800,000 students, and 
two-thirds to the other three levels, which serve 1 1 .4 million students. 

The Ministers Five-Point plan for reforming education in Egypt is summarized as 

follows: 

1. Continue democratization of education 

A. Free and fair education for all 

B. The building of more schools, which will help to achieve this goal 

2. Quality education, not quantity education 

A. Must change the curriculum 

B. Use modern technology in education 

C. Create an educational research center 

D. Create an organization for the building and designing of new schools 

E. Create a center for the development of tests and testing 

F. Meet the needs of gifted as well as remedial students 

3. Give more attention to technical education 

A. The goal is to get 70% of the students who finish preparatory school to 

to technical training schools 

B. The goal Is for 30% of the students to enter the general or college prep 
curriculum. 

C. Must change the curriculum 

D. Need for more equipment (the Minister noted that the financial budget 
places many restrictions on the technical schools are creates many 
challenges 

4. Create a good teacher 

A. At first there were two different levels of teachers, primary school 
teachers (with two years of university education) and secondary school 
teachers (with four years of university education) 

B. Now, everyone has to complete a four-year course for their teaching 

C. Creation of teaching centers for both primary and secondary teachers 

D. Creation of teaching centers for industrial teachers 

5. Reform of Secondary Education 

A. Two years of general studies rather than one (as the ninth grade Is 
taken from the Preparatory level and placed In the Secondary level) 

B. A marriage between Technical and General education for the ninth and 
tenth grade years 

C. Bring the class size down to forty students In a class 

D. Have all the schools have just one session a day 

E. Bring in foreign experts in education to help design a new curriculum 
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The Minister was very sincere and open about the problems In Egypfand is trying 
to carry out reform in a country where change Is not accepted easity. His openness was 
refreshing. He knows that reform is the answer to improving education in Egypt 

U.S. Assista nce to Egyptian Education 

In an interview with a member of the U.S. AID educational staff located in Cairo, I 
was able to find out how America is supporting the Egyptian educational program. 

A program designed by Jimmy Carter and implemented by Ronald Reagan has 
helped the Egyptian educational system immensely. Started in 1981, 190 million dollars 
was to be spent over eleven years in Egypt The monies were designated to support 
basic education in Egypt, from grades one to eight 

The program's primary focus is on building public schools in rural Egypt To date, 
1 400 schools rnve been built and at the preserrttirrietneyarecwistructing 1^1 schools 
each day. The schools consist of six, nine, or twelve rooms. They are two-story buildings 
wtth two staircases. There Is a room for the director and one for the staff, plus a separate 
building for the bathrooms. Basic furniture such as student desks, benches, blackboards, 
and a desk and chair for the teacher is provided. 

Forty million dollars' worth of equipment including such items as maps, chemistry 
kits, preservation materials, home economic type cookware, and audiovisual 
equipment was purchased for these schools. Several basic problems surfaced initially, 
but these problems were solved with education. American-made items that had voltage 
and current differences were being ruined. Some teachers could not read the manuals 
because they were written in English. Another factor was that If a piece of equipment 
broke while a teacher was using it that teacher would have to pay for it It is 
unreasonable to expect a teacher who makes between $30 and $40 per month to pay to 
repair or replace a piece of equipment that costs $100.00; for that teach it is not worth the 
risk to use it Recently, U.S. AID has begun to train teachers, inspectors, and directors in 
the proper use of this equipment and to date, 14,000 teachers have received such 
instruction. 

In the last five years, U.S. AID has built 60% of the new rural schools in Egypt, 
which are located in every governorate except Cairo and Alexandria. Under the present 
Minister of Education in Egypt education ha? been evaluated by foreign countries, and 
the United States has been a major consulting partner. The discussions involve avenues 
or directions that education in Egypt might take; paths of thinking; and the planning and 
designing of new programs. 

It is frustrating but exciting to work with the Egyptian government I was told by an 
AID official. Like the American government the Egyptian government features a huge 
bureaucracy. This official believes that it is not so much the faith in the system that makes 
the U.S. AID program go, but his faith In Egyptian friends who work within the system. He 
said that the Egyptians were a people who value friendship and that this is what make 
progress possible. 

The U.S. AID and the Egyptian government plan to continue co-operating after this 
eleven-year program runs out in 1992. The two governments are already set for phase 
two, a five-year plan with a price tag of $200 million. 

Has the United States helped Egyptian education? The answer has to be yes. We 
are not just building physical structures, but planning, designing, and co-oixJinatjng 
many different aspects of the Egyptian educational system, Including a major revamping 
of the curriculum. 
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Teaching Naguib Mahfouz 1 MIDAQ ALLEY 

The intention of this project is to present a teaching unit 
based upon the Mahfouz classic Midaq Alley. This unit may be 
used in teaching courses relating to modern fiction, world 
history, multicultural literacy, Arabic studies, or any area of 
the humanities. The unit is not designed for any discipline in 
particular, rather it is intended to be used as a foundation 
upon which individual teachers may build or use as they see fit 
for their instructional purposes. 

I) ABOUT THE AUTHOR: NAGUIB MAHFOUZ 

Naguib Mahfouz, an Egyptian author born in 1911, was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1988. He was the first 
successful Arabic novelist. Mahfouz grew up in the heart of 
Islamic Cairo and went off to study philosophy at the University 
of Cairo. At age twenty-five he decided to devote himself to 
writing. His artistic history has followed the pattern of the 
development of the European novel. He began writing historical 
romances in the style of Victor Hugo, and his first novel was 
published in 1939. Mahfouz 1 next direction was to social real- 
ism. His five novels published between 1945 and 1949 all 
picture life in lower middle class Cairo during the 1930' s and 
40 , s. MIDAQ ALLEY is one of these books . /Mahfouz ' s culminating 
work in social realism was his CAIRO TRILOGY. These three 
novels trace the saga of a Cairo family from the 1919 Revolution 
to World War II. This trilogy established Mahfouz 1 s reputation 
in the Arab world and beyond. His works since the CAIRO TRILOGY 
have been varied and experimental is style, placing him in the 
mainstream of modern Arab literature. He is considered by 
many to be Egypt's greatest writer. 
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II) ABOUT THE BOOK: A BRIF OUTLINE OF MIDAQ ALLEY 

This summary of the plot Midaq Alley is taken from pp. 21 5-1 6 
of The MODERN EGYPTIAN NOVEL by Hilary Patrick. 
Zuqaq al-midaqq 

This novel has no central plot/ but is the story of an alley 
in the Al-Husain quarter of Cairo, during the period 19,3-44. 
The main character is Hamida, a beautiful, illiterate, sharp- 
witted and insolent girl, who is admired by the poor good- 
natured barber, Abbas Al-hilu. Haraida realises that he is the 
only man in the neighbourhood who would be a suitable husband for 
her, but is disgusted by the prospect of poverty, toil and an 
endliess succession of children. Abbas is persuaded by Husain, 
Hamida' s foster-brother, to work in a British army camp outside 
Cairo and make some money, and before leaving he persuades 
Hamida to become engaged to him, although she is not enthusiastic. 

After he leaves, Salim Alwan, a rich merchant who owns 
a flourishing store in the alley, shows an interest in her. 
Although he is already married he wants a yountf and attractive 
girl to be his second wife, and Hamida and her adopted mother 
accept his offer, ignoring their previous promise to Abbas. 
But Salim suffers a heart attack and is no longer fit for marri- 
age, so Hamida 1 s hopes of a wealthy home are frustrated. 

Her contempt for the alley and its people grows stronger, 
and she is determined not to marry Abbas. A handsome outsider, 
Ibrahim Fara j , comes to the alley and sees her, and he skilfully 
prevails upon her to desert her home and come to live with him. 
She finds out that he is a pimp who owns a 'school 1 for training 
girls to entertain the foreign soldiers, and before long she 
becomes one of its most assiduous pupils. 

On his return, Abbas hears that his fiancee has disappeared, 
and although the people of the alley know nothing of her where- 
abouts he learns that she has elop,ed. By accident he comes 
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across her in her new clothes and make-up and reproaches her, 
but she, seeing in him a useful tool in her plan to revenge 
herself on Ibrahim whom she now hates, persuades him to meet 
her in a few days time so that he may see and kill the man who 
has deceived her. Before that day, however, Abbas notices her 
with a group of drunkes English soldiers in a tavern, and 
attacks her with a bottle. The soldiers turn to him and beat 
hir\ to death. 

Other characters in the alley include; 

Muallim Kirsha, Husain's father, the homosexual owner of 
the alley's coffee house. His eternal hashish smoking, his 
frequent affairs with young men and his continuous squabbles 
with his wife punctuate the novel. 

Zita, a resident of the gutter, whose profession is to 
counterfeit diseases and deformities on the bodies of poor people 
who wish to become beggars, so that they may gain the pity of 
passers-by. 

1 Doctor 1 Bushi, the self-styled dentist of the alley, whose 
treatment is cheap enough for the poor people around him. It 
transpires that he gets his artificial teeth by digging in 
the graves with Zita's help. The two are caught red-handed. 
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r-'-miii i' j hiM^p pr nphp+ ue« n Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, h"* 
Mi i - t « hp] irw9 th** Mi >; .(Ts.nod is the? last pmphnt. Mm- Mm- 
hr! i ?ve that thn Knrr*n '*n?t5 in heaven, and God re r»-. i,- f | i' 
ri : t"= '■ompl^'t^d f rni Mohammed. The I .ii t *id is Mi»- U ' ■■ » -1 
i.ir-.ri 1 ^r-(J, jt& iiimrji ^no fca T-;J am canned he 

> ir uii r.? -i h i ma t.e< I . 

r lu- Fi\i« f - 11 of I > 1 'V.i 

;. i if) r.r,.' ! ».i (l|.»b, ^nd Mnh.-.mni-*H % - ' I ■ i r; P'* t « J 

am l c ■ pm m-ii') 1 hn "h c. r-,r»ci i r, ni pi n/»1. ('-oil i>» m 

'•on. i iod rr^nl'V.i 1 ho . ■ n Ih and man- 

;m i m«i ar*- ► o p»' - li *" ■ mes a nV-w, ^arinn Mph- . 

W\*r ei -^t-r Mi 1 > I ; h-np'? 1 ^ +, o ho whon Uv? M mr f-.i 
prayer comes hf 'd,^ ha?ph:, hour touch. na t|v f.u 

l oran ,.nd >tn * ■+'■■<• P' ^v far P d^eme?d ^ppnpn^rc 

- inc.i mcuo.- f r-.i rh i i "vb I purpost-E. Th i n«-n-*ll. 
lc ? 1 /? p«. ,r r^ii* fn ° capital one- 1 piv^pe^s 

1 1 •.!' L»Ut]l lUM *■* t' " 1 ll I'"" 1 ' ' v '"' TU ' ■ 

41 rar.bna frum d-,i.M. h., snn^^t* throughout the month o: 
r.. l(l>ll |.-, rN i- hjiiH. .in .nth of ^b« lunar cALand?«- 



in^rtnt^rir i o ^-t^ uncfe in one's life?, H n ^ r * 
.4 ; i i ti d i I", f ■ i ■ «i i 
t . * ; pd i 1 UnV - 1 



ii d i I-. f ■ r. ,(.< if My and is physicall/ able, lui 
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en [i ious rule:: GuVh-rm-Jmij diet and drcss 

Mnr-lun^ are forbidden tu drink any intoxicating bc?v€»raaes anc' 
.11*; ?!«4a forbidden to '-.--t pen-!'. 

J\\r . n ^-f r»o pros»cih(?d r - 1 1 us for dresr. However, mp: and 
;i.-w,.-n r- 1 1 nr.+ to A"- t. or dr es^ in a nrov&c a l.i *e < »r 

i i „-'.-%,- nnt i.-.T.y. During H- t i mp of the events of Mi d*q r.l'n.< 
^u-'i.n wcoien in ITg/p 1 " ."Mid Lr adi ti onal 1 be covered r.n»ir! 
■-.cent for thv-ir i^ces :<nd h^nds. Dancing with member? o f the 
. if ■ j - 'j 1 1 o s c? w a a I 3* t * b no . 

W«iMFN AND MARRIAGE" 

!;><■ fpp.vi stah:*' f-h-At men and women are equal in the p^'i o* 
C-oH. Women, like cut independent responsible beina" wh-. 

\ } ,■ | -, r j~,i i v . r - n i , Hr-H 4 t on her own behalf to work, • o 

1 -Mui to msn^ hpr .-.un affairs. Sex within the br-,-' nf 

n tii-.M- i "j nipritM'HM, but «pj! outride of marriage i * 
..-i > i n- K- ■ nu r-h - h 1 r rrjitiP. Marriage is important -nH 

i . ' iri - : . rerrmii.'-.r..!.-d ir. >-hr» Koran. Dating as most ftmer : ■ 
ir-.u ! 1 almost nf^H n:-,irs. Marriage is an offer o< nivrnar 

pnt.' tn ..not h.-i ^rrppfppl in front o* at le^t + ui.« 
in * Mr:? - ,..«- . rjiqc-e « m nften arranged. If '"he rnupl^ f i r.H - 

M..- ii " i r.c -cwnp.-i' nhl hi./iun the marriaqe tain-! pUr.n, f, '- n 

j^n.p i* may r a 1 1 ■'— nf f - A girl should nnt hp CWnll^' 

' ni/.ri *■ ?q3ii.-t h«r will, [t is possible for a Muslim «n*n '■. 
m-M-rv mnrr th^n one wifr.. However, the wive* must a] 1 h« 
irrv.l.w" .w|iu-\lly. Thn m.»< ' ^ r Prpons i hi e far faHnq r^r- n< 
Mm ♦ enni n< ,im:mI --inir.g the hornp and r*i na 

, : M 'r-M,. rii.mr.-.l mm M ..-p h,? ■ the right *n ^Im.pny -W < Hif 
■ n-.tnd> u< her children to * retain age. Women who v 
,\i .,-r| or wM«ji*H -n-' • s r*m.nr. •/ witliout anv stiqma. 

hi i n i- ' i mii i n s {•*{•* m i ' ] ! 

i.|., n ,M (.::>•:*■';•: Hi-- rir.c-.i ..f H,o group ap a nhnir.. Thi * ♦ i - ' 

rnllecti-vP, rflH-M- than on Hie rights of the 

.■ f|f|i : % ldl ';; K .-.Hi Hv ^■,diti.nnalW *J.rwMil ..>»•..- 
/ n* the West. Muslim? w:.^ to preserve their cultural 

t , but tlrni, often ronflict with thr W^'-n 

culture introduced hy c, " oni al i ^ s e. g . the British in rqv P t. 

exultation and ar«,H. -Mnn as a means of living Hi.Puh-. 
j •;. el. r esssed in IsIpm* 

ri-n "„r«n ron^m' t.-.r.. *r « which cay that m*n i « 

' ' ' , nrhic pr f iw . However, there ar P al vm-n 

Xrr:,, thl,7c^-,1^, n-.rrythtnq. One ol th, r..n,, ; m 

a -I ol I: be, lief in i ale - " bod wills it. 

r,..,.i«^ 'now Hv.r'-o-i; - Th.y know wh 3 t thei r ho ■ be- ' 

much better than the average Christian knows hi. I 
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ou.»n \re to bo in r hAr .. Woman ' pl.?re to take r.a.*' ' <»< Hk 
'.fn.r. rafe socic-* v ir f*riMrelv male. It wouJ d br> improper foi 
w?m«n to go tn * j '«<*fe ; -. r nr a woman to go to a bar would b«=» 



v) (iittK".pnuND rtirnfur.T Tutj f.nouT dritish colon iali cm in rsvrT 



In 1081 EqvPt, * possession of the Ottoman Empire 'mm 
in;, h.*d found itsoH in a state of turmoil as a rpsul t nf 
finannal debr incurred from the building o-f the Sues r*n*l 

u.rl attempted indu^tr i * 1 i rati on, a nationalist, revolt, ^nd 
u^i"iTGr.;tion in thr. arr.*v. The Turkish ruler, the Khedive?, 

.r:|:,-. ( | t h o British, who had a considerable financial stal e in 
Fn/pt„tn intervene + n he] p him keep control of the country. 
Thr brinish i nvadod , <Jk-i pa ted the Egyptian army,, and stv/od 

in it l 1 J9f54. t , 

r 'v 1872 the Brihi.li had made over 100 promises to leave 
fgvp^/hut only continue to tighten their control. The 
■Vuu.i-rv, to Hu> dirniny of Egyptian nationalists, was '-.n h, 
*i,h for the Br'tish. There were a series of inBurrechcHr; and 
Uv , p r ^ h , r>h fin-in, >ji i:«i^d limited independence to F.q-pt ir. 
1 Hfj^pvpr „ Mir l*:r i » i -~h rnntjnued to control <-he Snrv 
1 i nneH troop* in Egypt , mai nt ai ned the right 4 <"> 
,nt<*rf^r in f'-i.f. 1 :! an *f lairs to protect foreign in terrors 
if. 1 1 <r- f n.1 En/pfc f r nm <"" :% i"i n aqcjrecsion. 

Tin-, ry""'.'^ ; w * - i 3 ' «d o-f severe? prnnnmir depre« -at mm ir. 

r,,..,:. Th'in ij Ml" 1 1 t .: j r ini,fr n +- W l tgyp+1-n po 1 1 f i «i n" ■ 

■■ i i thr .-■■r..)H 1 ., l mi'! U.p nihility of Fgypt tn free -■ 
t ru: pn h -.h. n (i u;.*; .i -trnng Mir.lim relinjous rp\i /"O 
Mi. I, ^ii-nH Rr.pFu.llv mm ^uppoi't from th*> iha^pf nl 

■ , n ...J,., m ,m< in t-.i .H V in urhan ir 

[...n.^inn Mm nnih^l nf WW T t Tgypt was Hirf«^rn- ( 
j hv m P*Ii.m. ii.---»H'«i which wa«% puphnd I h- m m 
n./ , , , ,,),, ,, r ,d H.fn -n lat'"' invasion h> the &*r.n*nr unri- 
!, ...,,,-.1 who wrro v-trs-p.*.' 5fvent/t Allies WPrt -< Al- ' . - 
<: ' am^n, in iVol,p. ^ t%Mv. Man, Eqyp«" i ■m': *"f«"r- 
j,.,-, *r lP w , r . fnflattrn r.iu-.-ri th«* pnrr of fmd -u-.l 
.j,. .-■!«,♦ 109 to .1-vr-lTl, md ^he poor e* P pr i a 11 ly - •« • '-d - 
■ r ri" a -'rpcirt w-v; hci.h^H ^ hno-t daily dunnn IVI/. M..r»-li 
.4 t,,nuf W d3 o-f MrihGh ^rnnpq ent^ed Egypt, The B °J ,4l °/" 
... , h for wo.n-ti ,n. I dr-.l ranged conBtern^inn tn Hir- -1 . ■ . n 
, hrMm pnpulMtn,, Hip f..rt Hnat man y Poor wn« ^ ir ^ fI v 
i% . , , ,; i+ ; rir , n < -r- . i *1 ennnern. Many f.nvpH.n, n .f. 
fhr, u,,,r . r,n,„n sow a German victory pa s clpn 



uhft ,,tMn Vhn war. sow a Herman v^.^y <^ - * • 

:nl . I fnypU,,, in n- nrl nf the Enali-h. ^ linU - 

used >ts minv.- to force- a change in j - 
' f . fri iri H..-» i l : - . v. Faypt remained und«?r ^riM- 
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Introduction 

A. Characteristics of Islamic Architecture 

1. Interior and enclosed spaces ^give^ more 
attention than exteriors, 

2. Function of a building cannot be easily 
identified from the form. 

3. Forms can be adopted for multiple purposes, 
for example, a four-fwafl courtyard can bo used 
for 

a) palace 

b) mosque 

c) madrasa 

d) bath 

e) caravanserai 

f) private home 

B. Characteristics of Islamic Art 

1. Use of non-representational decoration 

a . arabesques 

b. geometric patterns 

2. Use of calligraphy as a form of decoration 



C. Reasons for distinct art 

Need to differentiate from Jewish and Christian 
Churches 
Monuments and Buildings 
A. Mosques 

1 . Types 

a. Individual-it can consist of a prayer rug 
or part of a room 

b. Congfcgational-this is used mainly for 
Friday prayers 

c. Conmunity-used for entire conmunity for 
special feast days. 

2 , Forms 

a. primitive mosque (example Ibn 
Tulun) mosque) 
1 . Characteristics 

a. made of brick 

b. has pointed arches 

c. entrance faces the quibla 

b. cruciform mosque (example Sultan Hasan) 
mosque . 

1 . made of stone 



2. main enlarged iron contains mi rab, 
pulpit 

3. madrasa-bui It upwards 

4. entrance-indirect with a ma st aba 
vestibule 

C. Turkish style 

1 . one main dome surrounded by many semi- 
domes (example Mohammed Ali Mosque) 

2. Slim slender minarets 
3. Common Elements of Mosques 

a. open interior courtyard 

b. fountain 

c. minaret 

d. mihrab 

e. pulpit 

f . dikka-place where person repeats prayers 
and sermon for the people outside the 
mosque 

Tombs and Mansoleura (example Sultan Farag Ibn 
Barguq) 

1. Regarded as a dwelling place, therefore, they 
assumed forms of houses 



2. Expressed the power, wealth and prestige of 
the deceased 

3. Characteristics 

a . vau 1 t 

b. axial burial at right angle to the 
quibla in such a way that the deceased 
would face M cca if he were turned on 

his side, 

c. incenses or an elaboAely decorated 
squat pillar with the top scooped 
out to receive frankincense 

d. may be domed 

e. may have a textile tomb cover 

f. may be located as a separate structure 
or as part of a mosque 

g. has a detached headstone bearing the 
epitaph 

Citadels (example citadel of Cairo) 
1 . Purpose 

a) to defend the city (all early cities 
had fortified walls for protection 

b) a residence for the ruler or conmander 



2 . Characteristics 

a) Massive walls with towers 

b) Wal lways-exterior and interior 

c) cr*n el lations 

d) Gates 

1 . Types 

a. straight gate with massive 
doors 

b. bent entrance 

2. Techniques used for construction 

a. used squ inches, pendente 5 

b. based vaults with cross vaults 

3. Can be used as a gauge of the most 
common method and materials used in 
that period 

4. Decoration 

a. used as a symbolic statement of 
power 

b. used as maSic to protect 
inhabitants 

Homes and Palaces 
1 . Characteristics 

a. Austere exterior and a relaxed interior 



separation of private and public areae 

1. male reception area 

2. harem, the fami ly sanctum. 
itures 

courtyards-one semi-public and an inner 
private one 

fountain or pool which series as a 
decoration as well as a method of cooling 
the house 

fenestrat ion-windows extending to the 
street covered with iron or wooden grills 
use of mashrabiyya screens to control 
light, insure privacy, decorate areas, 
mag 'ad-sitting room overlooking inner 
courtyard from the first floor facing 
prevailing breezes from the north 
roofs 

1. flat roofs were used as extensions of 
living space 

2 . storage areas for food 

3. drying areas for foodstuff 
domed roof-usually over bedrooms 
providing light and ventilation 



h. rooms had multiple uses, especially 
the semipublic ones 
4. Types 

a . gra ' a arrangement 

1 . open courtyard or when covered served 
as a reception hall 

2. fountain centrally located 

3. could be mul tistoned? 

b. rab' -apartment house complex 

1 . constructed above a row of shops 

2. apartments consisted of 2 floors 

3. windows opened onto the street 

c. palaces 

1. essentially the same plans as the 
single private home but with larger 
proportion 

2. major decorations 

a. stain glass stucco windows and 
domes 

b. stalactic over portals 

c. polychrom^ marble dadoes 

d. painted and gilded wood for 
cei 1 ings 
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e. inscriptions of poetry 

f. tiles 
furnishings 

a. carpets and wall hangings-silk 
for summer, woo) in winter 

b. built in shelves often inlaid 
with ivory or mother of pearl 

c. brightly patterned cushions 

d. bronze lamps and candlesticks 



Decoration 

A. Purpose-to cover a core material with an outer 
3kin using complex and intricate overlays to 
create 

1. an illusion of space and weightlessness 

2. a sense of serenity by resolution of 
tensions 

3. an appeal to the intellect rather than 
emotions 

4. a symbol of the singleness of God and His 
omnipresence 

B. Types 

1. geometric designs especially the star 

2. use of calligiaphy-k fic (angular). 
Naskhic, Thuluthic (cursive) 

3. floral and figural motifs-used mainly in 
jnioiature paintings and in decorating secular 
objects and buildings 

4. Arabesque 

5. use of water and light-used mainly to create 
layers of pattern 
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Techniques 

1. repetition of architectural forms (series 
arches, domes, columns ). 

2. manipulation of planes 

3. use of positive and negative contrasts 

4. continuous formulations of motifs and 
designs 

5. changing the scale of motifs 

6. interlaying and overlaying different 
patterns 

Materials used for decoration 



1 . 


brick 


2. 


stucco 


3. 


stone and marble 


4. 


metal 


5. 


glass 


6. 


tile and ceramics 


7. 


wood 


8. 


mother of pearl and ivory 


o . 


paints 


10. 


text i les 
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Lesson Plan 

Airai To have students appreciate the beauty 
and intricacy of Islamic Art. 

Objectives : 

1. To have students be able to see the 
underlying feature of Islamic 
architecture . 

2. To have students recognize various 
patterns in Islamic Art. 

3. To have students evaluate the 
significance of Islamic Art 

Motivation; Show slides or photographs of different 

types of architecture and art objects 
either from those tested or ones of 
your own choosing. 

Topics for discussion; 

What kinds of patterns can be seen? 

(Geometric, floral, sta^S , script, repetitive 

motifs) 

Why did these patterns develop? 

Influence of geography, need for separate Islamic 
Identity. 
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How has religion infli&ced the types of patterns? 
Religio belief in the unity of God and His Omni- 
presence, prescription against fig r 
representat ion . 

Evaluation; Here students list common elements 
of mosques and reasons for having them 
Here students write an essay on how Islamic religion 
affected the patterns of Islamic Art. 
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Important Events 

610-632 AD- Period of Revelations to Mohanwied 

622 AD- Hijirah. beginning of Islam 

639 AD- Conquest of Egypt by the Caliph Umar' 

Genera^ 'Amr Ibn al- 'As' 
641-2 AD- Foundation of al-Fustat as city and 

capital of Egypt 
661-750 AD- Umayyad Dynasty, Damascus 
7 5 0-1 258 AD- Abbas id Dynasty, Baghdad/Samar a 
868-905- Tuluru'd Period/Ahmad Ibn Tulun 

(becomes governor - of Egypt) 
969-1169 Fatimid period 

1096- First Crusade begins 

1169 Salah al-Din al Ayyubi takes control 

Egypt. 

1171-1250 Ayyubid period 
1250-1382 Bahri Mamluk period 
1382-1517 Circassian Mamluk period 
1517-1914 Ottoman period 

Mohammed Ali expels the last of the 
Ottomans from Egypt 



1805 
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VIII . Vocabulary: 

mosque place of worship 

mihrab niche indicating the direction of Mecca 

minbar pulpit 

imnm leader in prayer 

i*'an an enlarged niche 

madrasa school attached to the mosque 

caravanserai warehouse, inn and marketplace 

mastaba stone bench 

shahid martyr, one who witnesses the truth of 
Islam with his blood 

Materials : 

Slides, postcards, prints 

Film: Patterns of Beauty (Traditional World of 

Islam Se es) (1976) 30 min. -examines Islamic 
traditions in art, architecture and 
col 1 igraphy . 

Mathematics of I slamic Art (1975) Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, N.Y. N.Y. 
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IX . Background Notes 

Islam plays an important role in every aspect of 
Muslim society and has profoundly affected the fields of 
science, literature, art and architecture. Most Moslems 
are very familiar with the Koran which is regarded as the 
word of God transmitted verbatu^ to his prophet Mohammad 
in Arabic. It is considered the final and complete 
scripture superceding all previous scriptures which are 
regarded by Muslims as inaccurate. fallible and 
incomplete. Therefore, every word, punctuation mark 
remains unaltered and the Arabic language attained special 
stature. Since the Koran can only be in Arabic. Arabic 
has become a common unifying element for all Islamic 
countries . 

The most impotant beliefs can be summarized by the 
Five F liars of Faith: the shahada. "There is no Go. but 
God and Mohammed is his prophet", prayer five times a day. 
almsgiving. fasting during the Ramadan and hajj-the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Besides the Koran there are other 
sources for behavior and beliefs of Moslems such as the 
Sunna (examples of practices of the origianl Moslem 
community)<^ the Hadith of the prophets (Mohammad's non- 
prophetic statements) . 
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ERIN FLETCHER 

ANCIENT EGYPT: THE FIVE FUNDAMENTAL THEMES 



Introduction 

The state of geography education In American schools has been severely criticized 
In recent years. However a review of the literature reminds us that criticism of this type Is 
nothing new. The need for more geographic knowledge among our population was 
pointed to as early as 1903. 

Lack of geographical knowledge about places among geography students made 
national headlines and the television news in 1963 when the shocking results of a 
survey were announced. This news spawned other such surveys, and It was found that 
the ordinary U.S. citizen had very little knowledge about places of critical importance 
throughout the world. Indeed, "geographic illiteracy- has become a cry of alarm about a 
very serious problem. 

This heightened awareness has stimulated educators and geographers to re- 
examine the basic context of the discipline that a "geographically literate" person should 
possess. Traditional forms of presenting geography have been regional or topical 
However, regional courses at the global level often have attempted to include everything 
that could be mapped or described about an area. The most recently agreed-upon 
approach to introducing geography to non-geographers was carefully constructed by a 
committee of academic geographers and classroom teachers. These representatives 
combined the unique essence of geographic thinking into five fundamental themes 
which have met with unprecedented success in catching the attention of the public and 
geography teachers across the nation. 

The themes lend themselves to the study of almost any place. Taken together they 
utilize the advantages of both topical and regional approaches to geographic thinking 
and minimize their limitations. 

The following definitions for the five themes are taken directly from Guidelines for 
Geographic Education by the Association of American Geographers and the National 
Council for Geographic Education. 

(1) Location; Position of the earth's surfa ce Absolute and relative location are two 
ways of describing the positions of people and places on the earth's surface. 

(?) FUtrer Physical and human characteristi c s All places on earth have distinctive 
tangible and intangible characteristics that give them meaning and character 
and distinguish them from other places. Geographers generally divide places 
by their physical and human characteristics. 

(3) Hwnapfrrtronmarit Interaction: Relationships within places All places on 
earth have advantages and disadvantages for human settlement. For example, 
high population densities have developed on flood plains where people could 
take advantage of fertile soils, water, resources, and opportunities for river 
transport By comparison, population densities usually are tow in deserts. Yet 
flood plains are periodically subjected to severe damage, and some desert 
areas, such as Israel, have been modified to support large concentrations. 
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(4) Movement; Humans InteracHno; on tha earth- Human being occupy places 
un«»nly across the face of the earth. Some live on farms or in ^country; 
ottws Mve n towns, villages, or cities. Yet these people interact with each other 
They travel from one place to another, they communicate with each other, or 
theyrely upon products, Information, or ideas that come from beyond their 
mmedlate environments. The most visible evidences of global 
interdependence and the interaction of places are the transportation and 
communication lines that link every part of the world. These demonstrate that 
most people interact with other places almost every day of their lives. This may 
involve nothing more than a Georgian eating apples grown in the state of 
Washington and shipped to Atlanta by rail or by truck. On a larger scale, 
International trade demonstrates that no country is sett-sufficient 

iSLBBfltons; How thev form and change Thw baste unit of o^gmphlc ttiiiy h tho 
r 88 *^' ar L area dteP'ays unity In terms of selected criteria. We are all 
familiar with regions showing the extent of political power such as nations 
provinces, countries, or cities, yet there are almost countless ways to define 
meaningful regions, depending on the problems being considered. Some 
regions are defined by one characteristic such as a governmental unit, a 
language group, or a landfbrm type, and others by the Interplay of many 
complex features. For example, Indiana as a state is a governmental region, 
Latin America is a region where Spanish and Portuguese as major languages 
defines linguistic region, and the Rocky Mountains as a mountain range define 
a landform region. A geographer may delineate a neighborhood In Minneapolis 
by correlating income and educational levels of residents with the assessed 
variation or property or tax rate, or distinguish others by prominent boundaries 
such as freeway, park, or business district On another scale we may identify 
the complex of ethnic, religious, linguistic, and environmental features that 
delineate the Arab world within the Middle East or North Africa. 

♦« .I his IfS^Sf^ unit tor teachers is intended to be just that-a resource from which 
teachers will, It is hoped, develop their own lesson plans and activities. The purpose of 
the unit is to introduce students to the five fundamental themes in geography and to 
apply these themes to the study of Ancient Egypt K ' 



Objectives : Students will 

(1) Be able to locate places by means of mathematical coordinates and a grid 
system. 

(2) Be able to describe location In terms of relationships with other locations 

(3) Be able to explain how location influences activities. 

(4) Know the locations of major viter bodies and land masses regarding Ancient 
Egypt 

(5) Know that places are distinctive In terms of their physical and human 
characteristics. 

(6) Describe several ways in which people Inhabit modify, and adapt culturally to 
physical environments. 

(7) Give examples of ways to evaluate and use natural environments to extract 
needed resources, grow crops, and create settlements. 

(8) Describe ways in which people move themselves, their products, and their ideas 
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(9) Explain why human activities require movement 

(10) Understand that regions are basic units of geographic study. 

(11) Explain how regions may be defined by cultural or physical features or a 
combination of both. 



ANCIENT EGYPT: THE FIVE FUNDAMENTAL THEMES 



I. Location: Position on the E arth's Surface 

(1) Absolute: 24 degrees and 36 degrees east longitude, and 22 degrees and 31 
degrees north latitude 

(2) Reiatto: Egypt lies In the northeast corner of the continent of Africa, bordered 
on the north by the Mediterranean Sea and on the east by the Red Sea. To the south 
lies the country of Sudan and to the west lies Libya and the Libyan Desert 

II. Place: Physical and Human Characteristics 

Egypt is a country of approximately one million square kilometers (06 600,000 
square miles). Ninety-five percent of this territory is desert with only a 5% area which 
is cultivable. The fertile valley of the Nile is a natural oasis within the Egyptian deserts 
formed by the Nile River. The Nile Vallev is a unique and enormous oasis, a garden in 
the wilderness. The Nile flows nor^. to Egypt for 4,000 miles, from Its rise in the vast 
lakes in the African interior to the Mediterranean sea. 

On each side of the winding ribbon of water in Egypt runs a narrow carpet of soil 
which supports a teeming population. The contrast between the soil of the Nile Valley 
and the barren desert is sharp and striking. For five hundred miles, from Aswan to the 
edge of the Delta, the river forces itself through a steep-walled cleft in the rocky 
plateau of the Sahara. This five-hundred-mile stretch is known as Upper Egypt 

The environs of Memphis and the Delta comprise Lower Egypt which is flat and 
marshy; it differs In scenery and atmosphere from the arid severity of Upper Egypt 
Lower Egypt is short In length and broad In width; Upper Egypt is long and narrow. 

By the time of the unification of Upper and Lower Egypt the tribes of the dynastic 
race, both in the north and the south, worshipped the sky-god Horus as their supreme 
deity, while the descendants of the indigenes appear to have acknowledged Set as 
their chief god. In earty times, these Set-worshipping people were a powerful section 
of the population of the Nile Valley, occupying a large area of Upper Egypt 

Other gods of the dynastic people, mostly local and tribal in origin, were soon 
absorbed Into the circle of sky mythology, but the mass of the population still gave 
their allegiance to the tribal gods of their ancestors, and above all to Set 

There were other major cults, notably of Re at Heliopolls, Ptah at Memphis, and 
Osiris at Busiris. Other deities of lesser Importance are known to have been 
worshipped in Archaic times. Anubis, a god of the dead and a protector of the 
Necropolis, was also an important figure. Hathor was a sky and cow goddess who in 
later times was considered to be a patron of love and Joy. 

Whatever his religious beliefs, the Egyptian firmly believed in life after death, and 
whether he travelled with the sun-god in the heavens or dwelt with Osiris in the 
underworld he believed that a certain vital part of him continued to exist in the 
neighborhood of the body. The body must therefore be preserved so that this vital 
force could return to it and be sustained In every comfort by food and drink, games, 
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furniture, and weapons. In fact, all the objects which made life comfortable were to 
supply the same service in the after-life. 

The tomb was designed as the d eceased (yet alive in the after-life) person's 
house— a sub-structure was built below ground level and was covered by a brick 
superstructure in the form of an oblong rectangular platform built in Imitation of the 
dwelling houses or palaces of the period. 

Archaeologists speak of these superstructures as "mastabas". The whole of the 
exterior of the mastaba was painted in gay colors in designs which imitated the 
network which adorned the outside of the dwelling places of the living; for of course, 
the tomb was a copy of the house or palace of the owner in life. 

III. Human-Environment Interaction: Relationships between Places 

Herodotus said, "the Egyptians live in a peculiar climate on the banks of a river 
which is unlike every other river, and they have adopted customs and manners 
different in nearly every respect from those of other men." The civilization of Ancient 
Egypt owed much of its character to the climate and curious configuration of the Nile 
Valley. 

For Egypt, the Nile is its source of life and its chief means of transport In the 
Pharaonic Period, the Nile Valley was the only part of Egypt capable of sustaining a 
population of any size. It was Herodotus who noted that Egypt was a "gift of the Nile.: 

The Nile flood determined the farmer's seasons. The control and utilization of the 
flood waters of the Nile was effected in a number of ways: by the building of dikes to 
protect certain parts of the countryside from flooding, such as gardens and villages; by 
the construction of enclosed areas or "basins" to hold the flood-waters which would 
be released at the right moment by the piercing of the dams; by the laying out of 
canals for distributing and conducting water from the "basins" for irrigation purposes; 
and finally, by sinking wells and using the shaduf, a water-raising appliance, for the 
irrigation of gardens. 

The river began its annual flood every summer in June, over-flowing Its banks 
and leaving water and a light layer of silt over much of the river valley. By late 
October the flood had receded and the peasants were able to plant crops in the 
newly-Irrigated lands. 

The Ancient Egyptians farmed the land with skill and energy. Every available foot 
of soil was under cultivation. For this reason, the villagers were willing to set back 
their huts from its precious earth on to the edge of the desert They knew only too well 
that they were dependent on Haapi, the Nile god. A meager Nile would cause famine, 
while an excessive Nile would damage the dikes and canals. 

The Nile dwellers early developed a close acquaintance with the habits of their 
river. They measured its rise and fall and entered the figures in a written record. Thus, 
through the Nile and its flood, the Nile Valley in Egypt became a land of abundant 
harvest 

IV. Movement Humans Interacting on the Earth 

There is ample evidence of well-organized Internal trade in Egypt during the 
Archaic Period, and an examination of non-Egyptian materials shows that the 
exchange of goods with her foreign neighbors was extensive in the earliest times. 

For example, in the important industry of stone-vessel manufacture, alabaster 
probably came from the Eastern Desert of Egypt and from an area behind Helwan; 
basalt from the Fayyum; diorite from the Eastern Desert, from Aswan, and (a special 
variety of this stone) from an area forty miles northwest of Abu Simbel in Nubia; 
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dolomite from the Eastern Desert; marble and porphyric rock from the Red Sea coast 
area; and nock crystal from the Eastern Desert 

Although in building It was usual to use local stone, the transfer of stone from 
a^faraflelojvasn^^ 

the early dynastic tomb of Udlmu at Abydos. In transporting the product of the quarries 
22?2i2? TSZ ^JSJ^ "*« s**5es. for the^art was unkrWto 
them, although itsuse had been discovered by their contemporaries in Mesopotamia. 
ZS^TS ^ N,te - tne stone could be easily transported to its 

^E? 1 ] ati ?IY fbr a " ^Portant centers were within easy reach of the river. Of areas 
S^^J fi !ff t w Proper ' Slnal a s^* 8 <* various "*w materials, the most 
i^ 10 ? T r l^i >per ' malachite, and turquoise. At this early period, foreign 
Mpports, although limited in number, were Indispensable, particularly timber for 

SUSflS ^T^K l ^^J l ^ reat lumber *** **** exteted in the First 
?^^ f ^ th li rchttoc ? and ^ buik,ers depended on the import of considerable 
q 01 C8dar and c yP fess torn Lebanon and Syria. Ebony, used in the 

embedment of furniture, was also Imported from the far south, where a certain 
amount of elephant ivory was also obtained. Other important materials of foreign 
origin were obsidian and lapis-lazuli from Western Asia and resin from the far south 
fr*. J%SLS2"2? £5™*$ 8Xport5 ' M Egyptian-made stone vessels have been 
o Palest,ne ' Crote . and even on the Greek mainland at Mycenae and 

Asine. So that, by the time of the Second Dynasty, as well as raw materials Egypt was 
exporting the products of her craftsmen to distant lands. 

«~ Jl! 8 fra - de , routes werB P^babry the same as in later times: by sea to Bybtos for 
the Syrian trade; by the El-Auja road across northern Slnal to Palestine; through the 
Wadi el-Tumilat to southern Sinai; through the Wadi el-Hamamet to the Red Sea and 
then south to Somaliland and the Arabian coasts; and finally by the Nile to the Sudan 
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V. Regions; How Thev Form and CI , 

cinJ^rtL ^Li^H^TS. Egypt has always been-an agricultural country 
dependent on the Nile for the rich products of her soil. Due to several geographic 
f^-Andent Egypt was influenced little by cultural developments outeMethe Nile 
i^^I^SP 1 and tte west lay the great desert, which could be crossed with only 
the greatest difficulty— particularly since the camel, the so-called "ship-of-the-deserT 
was not present in Ancient Egypt; indeed, there is no evidence of the presence of 
SSTJL 1 ? fl I? betore 7< £ B C " 1718 Mediterranean Sea on the north was not a link 
^^fS^^W? coas 5' *; were no good natural harbors or ports 
along the Egypt littoral to facilitate trade and communication. While the lack of good 
harborages did not prevent trade and contact completely (indeed, as noted above 
M,?5^f ed w f od i ar J? other tems ^ LAb*™ and Syria, and these came into* 
?l n ? r,,y ** 363)1 fact remains that this lack made travel by sea to 
Egypt difficult and dangerous-and this, in turn, necessarily limited the scope of sea- 
£JX Comn S rc8 - Mak ^ n S ^'"Os more difficult yet is that fact that the waters along 
Egypt's coasts were shallow and featured strong currants which were dangerous for 

AnClom Snips* 

mi. y"th ,nn| storic times the unification of the two lands, Upper and Lower Egypt fthe 
S.v^and me Delta) followed from the emergence c<Tfkxjr1s^4&>a^ 
cMlizatJon dependent upon the Nile's bounty. The land of Egypt was created by the 
^2,^^ ^Sff d °wn by the Nile which served to cwistantiy renew the valley's 
SSLE? was Z*SH fields by the annual rising of the Nile as a black deposit 
contrasting sharply with the reddish-buff desert areas on either side 
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The oases of the Western Desert were always regarded as frontier zones. Except 
for these oases, this area was little used; but the Eastern Desert, lying between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, was extensively exploited. It was a mountainous region, full of 
minerals and rocks which were collected and mined. Sinai was similarly exploited, 
being rich in copper and turquoise. 

Egyptian Civilization, from the earliest times, was based upon an extremely 
effective agricultural system. This in turn relied upon irrigation and was dependent for 
its effectiveness on the annual flooding of the Nile. 
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Agriculture of Egypt 



Tr, thi«= lesson I intend to explain the background of the 
Mile Vallev, clarify the tvpos of aid niven to the Egyptian 
f P r M T5 by' the United Ptates and explain the background of 
+ t,r- A'T«-ai an Reforms and the Aswan High Dam project. 1 have 
3 major objectives: 1. Gi ve the students background 
information on the development of the Mile Valley and farming 
n.r.thnd- m Egypt so that t hev will be able to compare those 
method* with those in the U.S. specifficaly in their own 
v e n>«-n-=. 2. Enable the ?K«dents to be aware of how the 
n"£„i« involved in aiding the government of Egypt in terms of 
n^^rnnPnt and private programs to equip the f armers wi th 
•,, prr ,. ;r ,ri methods, systems and techniques. 3. Equip the 
C f;, d ; r ,tc with an unde- standing of the Aswan High Dam project 
i=-:tri the.- problems and ---olut ions associated with it. 

t ■> -i -, cp ir ,r k ,r: F . r-. r . IT .r, -ample lessons which a teacher 
rc , H pUhly 'use in their classroom with some modification, 

Hz:: ''j^zx 1 ^'?^ STEWS 23 — 

n praM e e of ti.i.f r-.-.n«-L'-aints I will develop • 

;■' 1 • " ;! r ir . and references from these tr-**- 

.-.'J A-, w- J * i alignments and oral history 

. , *,,.-,„ i\ i it n ,.i,-to-:.raphs taking of various. f,rw 

:: v in ,u u u, ed for +h . -tucn*. - 



"rid ' how f ar wr current I y farm their lands. 

I jv '■••.tin 1 i nf or «»»?•*• i res 

, ,. ; ..-v ,rfBm in the world. It < ' nw« 
T».. '••no f. the ln...K! ils mouth *t -he P,.t, 

( ..,,^ : ,.„, frr . m „ «,ourre u ' i to ^ one 

!r ' ^'K^T nd 1 -^.-;"- a. Although it is the hn,,^ 

* -nth r.f the lan ^ _ . n of tne Mile i«= i~» ' 

rivrr » n t he wor I d , t b • . • .. * m ,, i „ ippt , ,nd ' 

t ,. P fourth largn, ■ r t : arry „,or e wai.v in th- 
r r . ri gn) , and at I f*n' 1 • r 

course of a year. 

»< ihr. Mile rises in a rain forest 
T ,„ s ^ c .r:t distant -el-. O ■ • ws RDr th pA ^ina 

—r i he Equator r , h h i he rx ^ thp ^, u , h „ rn PurjHr , 
th-.-uih sub-troei ff • Bahiira be fore entering a 

and i raver -log th- w:. h - . . r . gime in the last few 
, r ,,,,_, rid Mediterranr.n ^ J enter e. the 

hund . r . n HlPmetP" • fn? ' \; r . rp5ees y 5 D many different 
Mediterranean. Mr- n-. -r r **■ ffr without receiving 
rh^-Hc -ones: no c- ' f the Mile is' 

,,v perenn.il tri bnl.-r . • J he h * th&t drain the 

represented by a J '.r./^od between the two tranche, of 
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African Rift svstem •'■ East Africa. These streams flow 
i'.,tc. lake Victoria, a br « f»'d -hMlnw body of water that ir the 
wr i,r B second 3 arge-=+ fr— sh-weter 1 ai-e in terms of area. 
V",i : -. •/; ..-tori ft rlrians to i '••e north over Ripon Fall «= and flow^ 
' > >\ o • .a I' e K j oga - 

T f ,c-. f.tiie fi C w= rut of t r . « - west end of Lake Kioga arid plunges 
• Votprp e-lr-pr rhrcvrjb the rtramatic gorge of M<>r rhi »«n 
rVll- on to the floor of the western rift. There it entire. 
»hr- ntfth'pnd of I .-,1-r Mel -utu (Lake Alhert). Mother arm of 
the upper White Nile rotor = the south end of Lake Mobutu , 
having passed through ! ai-e«* George and Edward (Lake idi 
WnK Nile water renal n- for a long time in the great 
,. r ,,, w of Lake Mobutu. The Nile (Bahr el~Bebel at this 
;.U|ntT leaves the nor th ~nd of Lake Mobutu only a few km west, 
n* lake Kioga'* outlet, ft then flows down onto the alluvial 
r lr«irTof the central ?ud«n. This is the area known as the 
Q,".rM, an enormous ewwp -hoked with is ands of floating 
;,»r,,Hation this is the largest fresh water swamp in the . 
world The Bahr el-Ghral enters the Sudd from the west, 

the Sobat river flows into the swamp form the east, off 
r-.uthwest flanks r "-f Hie Ethiopian highlands. 

Trr White Nile leavfe- tho Sudd and flows across the more arid 
r n 'to Khartoum who, n it is joined by its Palpal. 

' V *u u rrir hr- ||,r. Mediterranean, even thougn it. 

Vhoro are P resen U. y ,1 i - ^.^^.l?" ^ 

t.,,r r ,,os managing the h o wat ' i& P ^-^ linity . The w,ter 
Lhf l-'ilo is generally y -i - r ' leaves Aswan. This 

,.,rries 220 pp. ^]^W.!ro! There i. r.onrern 
figure increases to a . .- m _ n tho Mile before 

that water quality m ,,U ^ * , ^ 

quantity becomes an i*. - - 9v ^ ff fr , r rft p lH 

undergoing aqri cul tur . » .-^ - heavily dependent »pf 

increase in the ne- dor . -r. "tn nf ftpp li — » 

fr-rMliters and P ^ > r . . Ir« , -nd Eqyp . • canity in the 

, r , „ ri h,r than brdh M- L'-- listing and future 

»rrrr Nil* is to V 4 r^ e, P ar, F ion 5 increased 

ninrf. mainly; nj • • •» • Roeeires Dam, coo*-- 1 



..•or 



c . mai <<!>■- . - p nC pirP5 Dpm, con'.' 



" th " irthe M.ohar Mar^h project; increased o,n- 
h-, p , ei, lP V. Lake Kioga and La 
MUerin-j of suspended soli 
water in the Sudd and the Machar Marsh. 



n*,n reservoir in xne r - ; ohar ru,r*n ^ t »„d a 

.--rage in the Pud.' . ' f^^ed solids from the Mh i i e 
..l-rre^e in tho fiUormv, of f«*P*™*°/£ ar6n . There \*. 
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«= nff'R Ic-ralined pol 1 u t i or i r'v«.- ho sewage where population i? 
high, mainly in the Pelts a'>d Jinja areas. The -fact that 
r>c1 lutinn is general I v nr-p ( l Lqilbe is hnwPv"r due to the v;^t 
i n. . ] owed by 1 hr r i •. * »■ . Ci V i es th Wr-tf^borne «=r:-vao< 
; c U cf"« d"= C^i w " r "' . -,nd » "ha r t oi ,f ri rr- u^e their effluent 

c;f t *?»■■ -r-.r + i nl t r r f- t »r« r - ■ f ■•' jr ri cj r fc i on . 
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nr r ! ^c=i nrj -/earl*/ and increasing fc(«! 
r ,p>fr./Hr: r.f the expanding popul at i on ?, £ 
qrjv*.Tnmnnt . Official strategies 
l ard and water use , i ncrease i n 

a1 least 150,000 acres/year of 

the year 2000 in order to keep the 
rhare from decreasing further. 

hinh at 1.7 crop*/y*ar /f edd*n , and 
r ml and is irrigated. Almost 99 
3. at ion lives in the Nile Valley and 

of them are engaged in agriculture, 
inrrease this figure to 5 percent bj 
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jr. the modern era was IV Delta Barrage, a system of two 
impoundments constructed 1 o permit irrigation water to be 
„rH throughout the Delta on a year round basis in most 
••-ar<=. After nine yen-» of planning, construction on the 
A-w^ri Hicjh Dam began in l r '61. An emergency spillway (the 
Tc-bl-a or Sadat Canal * r r. carry flow from bmcpsbivp Nile 
denrt-. into interior depressions of the Western Desert was 
-..nrei-pd in 1970 and r r.i'.r 1 eted in 1990, after its 
: Ti ni, r ..,ally planned site ••■•as halved. Owing to the impact of 
n„,"ui Q h dam, the total 1 --ngth of irrigation channels if. 
r™f nas increased from 72,5000 in 1965 to 33,000 at 

T n ]?81 serious debate about the impact of the High Dam 
emerged openly in Egypt. The High Dam's ecological and 
aortal ramifications trar.rend Egypt's borders and include 
curb negative factor- as the spread of schi stoaomi asi a, , 

v ; r- i -i f& in th~ MHitfrranean) . Host upetts 
n nU - 1?.1pp M -p negative have been well 

p.* <= impact po ^ ^* need tD be protected from 

d ? ! " nl d.l p=Hr political mani pul tat i on before 

^^"ncl^n^ c^ be* drawn on the real influence of 

5h \rrCe-!^ and th * Suda ; in ™ 

•fn future H nW— nt of the entire Mile system is 
rsqaro.f.g future r,r r - tne quality of cooperation 

«■«,-,.- M-! or r-rl an hi-t-,. ,.r < . " . °; J t i<s r gn ificant t»-at 

pr ,^ble between "P*- r ^ ^'^^l^ed in th at 'agreement and 

^r^; r:;^.- ^ th . pontic - d ^^1 

n- t! „ project w - ^ • f rapaci ty of the Hi oh 

' : --'-"- t:r : r : l£ ; tl . r ; n 1 .v* ,.f -o,w m™ «p..hi 

' r r,, : 1FL ^.'LiVhi ,o Dam was e-.pec.ted to e-.pand 

,!r ' ? ^' n :? b h ..^million feddar^ to mover* 

r -'|vpt 5 cu1 ! 1 ;^: ; k .r in i-rigation into perennial 

,00,000 fedd*n • '^multiple cropping and e,p -d 

irrigation. This . . imDprt ant goal given Egypt s 
nn r. cultural Pr^ct nn. ; n ^.^pro ject however, reopened 

Kurqeoning popu atto . - ^ iiBUitl 

debate on Egypt l an-r»ui..ir. = would be a 

' T „.,. c n„ e , Whether U- J^^^^t claimed that i« 

,«,U.-.tr-r«l or cWPr«tu- ur.^ EjyP M bought into the 

would carry out. the pmn-m, JJ ; th# Egypt i an ct ai m 

rtnn-rP. Tn that /e^r . uc1 * n t B ff ic ient way of 

H.at thP Aswan High Dam vim* the ^ the , tor;Q . c,l 

utilising t^ e wjt r^lt .e,^ approRcn to water 

"""SEST't-. ---ing Q"ot... Egypt " »>«» 
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l-t -i.re.-r y needs o-f the- ws< h?se on the* fact that the country 
Kstri -. r other alternati ve nfttpr rrsource and it population was 
^Jt.-M v deppnde'st on thr "ilR. Egypt also rl*imed that SMrfan 
c»--mU! ^■ e c-lt&rr.rU.i -;e> v«\-.r! rr rrsmtrce? and that it«= population 
.., < : lF f i.|.|.h « !T«ri 11 ft and "■'A cr or owing at a small rr rate thnn 

•~ 'i -5 p *. . 

Pudan reject Ed the cr.rnd issue claiming that its 
pepui ation could not rely on rainfed agriculture and that it 
M ^ e r,»itlod tn phare in the stored water at a larger rate 
than what Cgypt wanted. Negotiations in 1954 were soon 
brotrn off because both parties were hardened by domestic 
nationalist politcs (especially in Sudan which was fighting 
f,.r »h» independence it wen in 1956). Also responsible w*-= 
M . p , rnrf?rn Qf +h p ?V.dan<=«=e government that acqui e scene e t o 
FrjypVian demand- would intensify unrest in the southern 

PrC TJ.p M rri»iB deter i or at fd into a military confrontation in 
iqpP ' W hen Egypt dispatched an unsuccessful expedition to 
r^i.,im"dl4uteri bordPr territory. Relations between the two 
r ! HmlripR reached a nadir in 1959 when the Sudanese abrogated 
M," 1929 Agreement hy unilaterally raising the height of the 

^hrMiihr"-.* the conflict, Britain, owing to its dispute 
wit h Pre* dent Nasser r,,r, his demand for evacuation of the 
?-r*l w "upporred the Sudanese position; Sudan 
r rt r.al i-o.ie, -upv-ui l endorsing the 

reciprocated after t ^. . e. war by ^ 

Fi Ffi-rtr .ower doc t r i ne wh ^ p y Comrnun i sm . Egypt , determined 
,-ast.e-r. cc.-iu.tr, t r^ t ' t d tD tne u.S. for 

r- 'TiTn bu t ; ;,v iU n lustration, Nasser turned 
f.nan, ing, but tr r, provide t*e necessary 

thv soviet Uni ,, ■ - ; u £ a cold war dimension 

-■-!' Cia '-fl, c,t ■ character of the Nile dispute. 



. ?* •.».*» The Aswan High Dam i 

ac ' L "* n ' E . ' :L. Mr . n . T t was expected to 



i'nn*lructl«r _ - ■ - t|Kt Egyptian 

' W toH, an.u^ periodic variations in the 



, rj H culture from not h , - - - - J — - " r opping along the 
flow of the Nile: 2.) I o i-rtal area of cultivated land 

Nile Valley; 3) to «~:p*nd rh e I ot«l ^ea fedH ,ns from 

^ l'^^ 1 ^" t^^trrin^ion^rro'g^ate 10 billion K,h 



• r , i n to per enn i a4 t r r J q a 



of e ipctricity annually- . . losses of water through 

Problems with the ham: J^E^. facility. of 

r-n^ace evaporation on I .e lM?e that WDU ld deprive 

th « Dam; 2) trapping of r i It n ^ necessitating 

downstream users o *o 1 -itr cr.t t ^ = _ 

wi.lrrpr.Rd use of m x\ ■ ^ > inity and degradation of 

^ r , 1 , r j the coastline and incursion of 
ware- quality; *l ri .i BnrM H D f schistosomiasis 

e ,,*w*ter into the Dr-ite: P' disease transmitted 

'^har^a-a Mghl^ .osquitos" -om 

^^iSi^^---^^"' 00 E9VPtiaP a9rlCUltUre " 
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perhaps the most significant dimension of the project. The 
record* show that the maji.-r goal of dramatic improvement in 
Fgvptian agriculture had not bepn attained. About 60 percent 
of ths? Egyptian population ? s employed in agriculture. 
Furthermore Egypt's population growth rate is 1 million every 
nine months. The amount of land the government hoped to 
reclaim and add to the 6 million feddans under cultivation 
ha«= fallen far pvhort of expectations. Official figures are 
vatreri qreafcl/ and unr M i abl e , tending to mix marginal 

with productive land in the statistics. About 350,000 to 
4<'>0,00 feddans of land have been reclaimed. Owing in part to 
considerations of labor intensity, effort and resources were 
put into land reclamation rather than into development of 
those agr i cul tur al technologies that would have increased 
productivity per fisddan- Although Egypt has achieved 
impressive yields for some crops such as cotton, wheat, maize 
and rice, total productivity cannot keep pace with local 
consumption. In any event, any policies which trade off 
hi^h^" production for job*: or loss of land ownership carry 
the risk .f political upheaval . 



a 



..... A T D to Egypt; USA TO bus made a long term commitment to 
a 1 ?^? K t i nq > Egypt in devr-3 op*i ng and improving its agricultural 
sector. UFAID returned to Egypt in the mid 1970's and has 
c: nntr* huted more than .f^n million- Agricultural and credit 
programs are with the Ministry of Agriculture and Land 
Reclamation \M0A> and irrigation with the Ministry of Public 
Works and Water Resour c ec \ F WWR > . 

Th* First agricultural U5AID developed in the late 
contained 14 projects with a total USAID contribution of ft? "50 
i f * i i 1 i o r • « These projects were primarily targeted at the 
f r ..-mot Lcn of productivity grains and included emphasis in 
•■utr.h a r- "s poultry, c **r r-r-i grains, farm and agr i cu^ tuv 
«. . ,« i - i i ■{ »• •/ , hor t i i. ul t ur o , ■ >y •.-•!. ul t ur e , water management , c ,T « • ' 1 

/ . p., - , , r f - H i r . k r , rj |- . ■ » , r ! r\ . !; m f fr 3 let* t i OPl a n d rl Ti r< 1 '/ c - i cz 

...... .,- .v'- . '-ovor.-'l iiiui'ir n! ^gvpl i -'<ns received graduate 

l^-i,'*! - un^pr the«r* prr'i r -' + * r-rid literally thousands recriv^d 
r: n ,-r'pnn c and in-rMiplrv training. Seven major r .;*cer,r r h 
( .. rif | r -r rri(Tir.nt center n: wr » v built and a host of Egyptian 
ris../r-r nment facilities wort- r f r-.rs^atcd . More than *70 million 
of agricultural equipment' procured and more than a doren 

i Phor stories were pquippird. The research carried out under 
t»*e*P M fir-^t generation P -r. f ecte , M which were phased out by 
IPR7, have benefitted rnn.^ly 1.4 million farmers who am tint 
lu-.'in-i h i gh-viel dinq i ■■•'p**. 

Th» current portm^.:. of three major projects has. been 
rspwpirkpftd with a toi.-.l r.f "SATO contrubut i on of *763 million, 
ff,, maior oh lei. t i mi.iI.-t! - nq these three projects is the 
development of f)m >>a-i'- r,,.- tai nabl e agricultural system 
which would enable- -f.-n— *o qmerate the highest possible 
return from their very em; 1 1 farms. The following three 
program-, are n Na^nnv.l Acricultural Research Project 
(MARPM; 2) Agricultural Production and Credit Project <hFC> 
r-nd: 7.) Irrigation Management Systems Project (IMS). 
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Mr.pp- the purpose of { :*-'is project is to improve Egypt's 
capability to provide farmers with productivity increasing 
technologies in a supportive policy envi or*nmen t . The design 
of thi« project. empha r -,i r n«? increasing crop and 1 i veptoc 
yeiltls by the creation .-snd transfer of appropriate 
technologies, and by * .ic i 1 i t at i ng a policy enviornment which 
r:r:r?m- .^go« their cipnrrM « on/use and removes constraints to 
r^jr'rul tur.U pr oduc ! i i m .tod marketing. 

Thf? project '5= Mr,, 1 ' 'v/ calls for enhancing the 
pf f f-r t i veness rciuS extent, of a broad range of public and 
private insitutions involved in Egypt's agricultural 
development. It wa«s revised in September 198S to include 5 
a* oas of concerns .1) agricultural research; 2) agricultural 
policy analysis; 3> Feed technology; 4) technology transfer: 
and 5) project management f 'new initiatives* 

APC: i s a compl ement *r y approach to the NARP acti vi ti es 
concentrating on policy evolution and strengthening of farmer 
credit systems- The project has two elements: 1) a capital 
transfer component in which cash transfers are made to 
provide capital for the Principal Bank -for' Development and 
Agricultural Credit (POD AC ) . Egyptian farmers now receive 
world market level p i r c- r : for several key crops, most crop- 
dpi i very quotas have '..eon related or eliminated, and wasteful 
rf,b5 i di es for imported annual feed have been phased out. 2> 
technical assistance component designed to assist the PBDAC 
enhance? its abilitv to provide credit for Egypt's farmers and 
r-.n^o-busi nesses. Thi<= technical assistance will enhance the 
financial viability and effectiveness of PBDAC for supplying 
the credit needs of the rural sector. As part of the project 
*he UP Center for Pr i vat 1 r at i on is working with counterparts 
from the PBDAC to develop a plan for the gradual phasing -in 
of private sector P ?rHripntion in the supply of agricultural 
input e which are turrfn*i- supplied by PBDAC. 

ti-}q. j q a prnjori- t-.i.iih i*. n complex umbrello projK i 
rl| ,hhnn7Pd for *340 mNM'-n And is scheduled for completion 
in 3r-plember 1991. TI.p p« c-joct is comprised of ten 
r opponents administered hy eight PWWR Project Directors. the 

rK . ]r ^ { hRS activities ir. ail .19 Irrigation Directorate- *';H 
foru-es on the si >: mi I lit-. fedKtfns of irrigated old lanrk in 
Fqvpl. To date (l*av P?^ .the project has accomplished * i 
major activities involved with aiding the farmers directly 
through training and v.rn i-F irrigation technology, (see 
Agricultural Briefing [? apr-r May 19B9, for specific cetails). 

In conjunction with the USA ID Program the American 
l W J . "5 C.irP h« n P^jrt "»v B lop».nt Progrj. Jh.rh 
. . , r , rtT , pr = d-velr-p n«w techniques and strategies tor 

^4 irtzr-.t farm'--" ^"'^ acres in South Tahrir,and 
two p'spen merit e» i * ,r < r ■ « . £ i c +. * s r> 

r., rf ,t city. ^™ 1 "l»5in, Maid 

-t.-> nwpafr.her", *r.d -ifpt.rx per- ... and skills. 

wrVtxix Hiry rovpr a wi dp range o-f disciplines ana 
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Areas r f the Cfintrr s; ■ ■ r: i. a] frtpertise may be combined under 
three broad categoric-*?; planning dese-r ti f i cati on control and 
to! mrl at ing i nt ear at f* h dr r=ert devel opment pr ograms; 
j HenH f i cat i on , appr ai «■= ?! , and implementation of desert 
7ro.jf--rt.95 and managr-rjenl of desert farms. Together, these 
m»- F'.-ir r.e-r.st i tut e integral elements of action plans for the 

opment of the S^hsrs areas. In addition, the Center 
r.f fe^r upon r equest «?perial training in its areas of 
co«ippl;pnr:e. Ik depends nn grants and special fundings in 
nrrier to maintain it«- opperat i ons. (See Yearbook and long term 
pi ans for more speci f ic detai Is) 

?rn.|P' f LESSONS: THF FOIL OWING LESSONS ARE SOME THAT COULD PF 
U~FD TM A 6TH OR ?TH GRAPE CLASS STUDYING EGYPT AND COULD 
WITH MODIFICATION PC USED IN A 9TH OR 10TH GRADE CLASS. 

\ m After receiving bacipround information on the Nile River, 
thp ciucipnts could ccmpl 1 €? assignments like the followinqt 
On a large blank map of Africa and the Middle East, locate 
Egypt • Then' qp a blank relief map of Ea*t»rn Africa 
inrluding countries r.f Fnypt, Sudan, Ethiopia, Uganda, Kenya, 
Central African Republic, and Zaire; hav» the'n locate the 
f r:«l 1 owi nxi i terns : 

Red Rr-« Mediterranean Spa White Nile 

Plue Nile Lake Victoria Lmke Nasser 

At bar a 1st r.ataract 3rd cataract 

iV-wiV-k Dam 1th cataract ' 5th cataract 

Mb i-.M-sr^c-.t Cairo Khartoum 
^ndii Fgypt • Sudan 

E Lb i cp i ft Ken y a Ug and a 

Zaire Central African Republic 

i\\nr of n,.t|.« in h'.^h H.r Naff, and Waterbury hooks would he 
r-ri e :c\ i»l 1 *nt ref rr i*nr». * 

Additional!-': *lie -turlrnl- rnuid using a blank map uf Eoypt, 
locate the Nile River and all of the dams and water project* 
mentioned in the barker r-und te^t. ^ . , o fhpi 

Follow-up activity: Aftnr finishing the maps, have the 

udPntB compare th* i«r. m* P *^nd write a one pag- paper ,>n 
rhr efferts whir.h.th- d,,mr- may have had on the region. 

o d and how thPv the geography of the land mav have 

charmed. Also what l-inrl« nf problem?- do they see that th m-p 
d ould create »r.d .1*- what kind, of benefits rould these 

dam, have on the var< ft, r-nui.triw in the Nile region. 

,.K, P fh- «tfdFPl-5 n: S in» the Photos of the Aswan High 

rVvn, ,nd the dimen«in- rf it (use guide books and Waterhury 
Lrnk for dimension, and actual photos of the Dam from boo ) 
t \ rr* n,n P naDer h--/p the students describe some of the 
IS^^'K/SS.Avont^. to th. p-apl. of Egypt , Sudan 
Nubia, and Ethiopia wl.irh this dam may cause. 

7. Have the Students Pvnluatethe positive iffKti of such 
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* major project bv UMF.PCn in undertaking the Abu Simbel 
Project. Is it worth th~ time, money, energy and cooperation 
which these nations i-sed in order to preserve this ancient 
ii;cnitment. They should write a one page paper with their 
opinions expressed cnmpl s-1 el y. 

4. Write an essay rx-n-p«r i nq a river system in the United 
Ftates (i.e. Missi «i f ..pi , Col oracle, Missouri) with the Mile. 
Viouirl the U.S. dam i f to prevent flocds or to help provide 
more water to people in these regions. Be sure to include 
how this endeavor would affect the enviornment and the 
natural ecosystems of the area. » 

S L^ing the graphs and charts in the USAID materi al s , 
especially the -Agri cuJ tur «1 Briefing K.port . J»«v. th. 
students interpret the charts which compare th. data JPr.m 
IPS-, to 1770, have the students project why Agriculture 
cm 1 the most important sector of the economy i" Egypt and 
' + h " e.. D l a in why the GDP fell from 34.4 percent in 19^ 
I' , percent in 1997 and at the same time why employment 
Jpli t from S ptrcent >o - percent. They could write this or 
graph it on a bar graph using p-fs graph. 

*. Hnve' the -indent-, work in small groups to develop a plan 
written page on what they would do. 

iit... -mo 4n write a pup&r about * 
c,. The students *hr,, d , • • 1- ; ^ P di U, rP resist, 

henrf.ts of a new w ■ ■■ • ^ - ;* « n d e*t « ng 

f » ayh (r " !f 1 r ,, r * * being implemented by the Uy.U 
ties une .f_i 1) How could U-i 

program under Mm£F T. ^ ■ V. benefit the p*»,P . v 

^iTin^tie.?^ Hc'w could it benefit the farmers^ 
Q . Have the students imngin* that they -e ^special i.ed^ 
U.S. Termer who ha be «, ;J*>^t p , p J r Dn the kind, of 
farwrf. there. H^v- farmers or what 

lhi ..„» I hot they rou.ld r <c \. them, (Th^- 

mt -.,p that t -e -t . . accurate account of wh. 

t».ri' r,. Trinity f •< ■ , n the u.S. which work in M.f 

,0. «udm*. -ed t„ a set of *u«tion 9 to be 



I ed 
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c? c Ir-rr-d f armpr r- , i - e. Hr>iv much did they grow in their -fields 
lc"-t vf.ftr ? how many hoad nf cattle do they have? f What k ind 
r-f fertiliser do they • how many people work on thei"* 

r .-'.r{?.«r.? p.r»d then comf r.r o it to the information supplied by the* 
i'^VP. Have the •student!? mal'e a graph comparing thi? two set* 
rt d*ta. 

AMMPT A fFD Ft I PL. T PGRAPMY = 

Agri£uLtur£;l. Briefing E^eeC-USAID Cairo-Egypt revised 

Hsv' 1^5^. Current stc\tt.;« 4o Agricultural Aid projects -from US 
to Egypt. Describe* programs in detail ie NARP f IMS, ARC. 

Pishev, Adli. Desert Deyel opment Center x lb© American 
L»r f i_ ver* it% i.n Crii.ro 12Z2rif§2 BeCIQCt* Al-Ahram Commercial 
Press " of "Cairo7 1999. Good details and photos of what the 
desert development center is doing in th»,Sadat City and 
S't-uth Tahrir sites. Background and accomplishments of the 
programs- . 0 \~ ■ 

R rpwn , Marshall : director. Status BBBeCti.' UxSju EfcBDB£l!i& 
Assistance to Egypt , November: 1989 Agency for International 
nZ vpl'npiiiwt i Egypt Desk officer, Department of State, 
W»«hinnton,n.C. . Grnd map-, charts, and descriptions of aid 
niven I- o Frjvpt . Dnsrr I br« nil grant programs in detail large 
«rectir»T> on agri cul tur »•••. 

C'-vj^U , Al vi. "I'f.Mcr C oi-nd Pollution Imperils Egypt's Retirr?" 
T»,n" Mr-w v r .rk Tjmc-p TV^-dav , Jam 30, 1990 p CI and C9. 
article on "pollution an,< ! rrigation problems. Problems which 
.•rt? c-.fi -ing between Fqypt.nl ngt ?ts and the Ministry of 
Touri cm. 

■ inr-i-in--, Nicholas R. ftwarisn Transf ornjatiBQ LQ Egypt Cniro: 
the American University i n >ai ro Pres, 19BB. Description nf 
village life and problem in Upper Egypt in Musha i th» 
7,,, map Basin area. Excellent maps, charts and descriptions 
of the area- 

--hall , David s. Te-: a- A *n*J1 University Research and 
F.tencion Center a± Dal 1 nr . interview with regard to US,, ID 
project. 

Naff, thomas and Nation, Ruth C. <Edi tors) B^IC 10 thl 

^^^..Sih'SItiVii. University of Pennsylvania) 
qood background, excellent map,. Chapter 6 especially 
helpful on the Nile River area. 

s«i.i — : : '::x } xn^^^^ H - 

^U'papir «i»-«r. -ith th. Lb* Hor,.ni- a b.dou>n 



settlement. Excellent bai !• ground information and interviews 
with villagers. 

Upton, Martin. Afriran C^rm Management Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press," 1^97*. nncd and extensive background on what 
kinds of farming techni qu^s are used throughout Africa and 
r*e«rrihes the economic factors of farm production and 
irri rjntion procedure-. Praph* and charts can be complicated 
r*t first but help dotrrmin*? the decision making process of 
farmers in countries. Economic tables are complicated. 
Nothing too specific on Egypt, but rather generally on 
Africa. • 

Waterbury, John. H*dropol i tics Q f the Nile Valley Syracuse? 
qyrnriRB University Pre", 1979. Excellent background on the 
development of th High Dan, and the Nile Valley systems. 
Provides an historical background of the water systems and 
the construction of the dam. '"'^ 

Yann W V . Methods of Farm Management s iQJdfiStiaati ons for 
Improving isCO! prodyc tiyi.ty. Rome: Italy. Food and 
Agricultural origins of the United Nations. 196.,. 
Background information on farming methods, opportuinty costs 
and farm survey information. 
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THF P-r^i.- PUBLISHING [Mnumr- f tm EGYPT: An informal study. 



f«':i;:RVIFW - Ibrihir. r- 3 M\>*3 ] am, Dar al ShnrnMk 
P,i|. t i [ n g Co and b!;.ok T * h rp^ - 

T iff- -family publ i rhi m hru e P wa = first st&rted in the 
r. r r r e. ..^1 1 i pn Br / per ■» od y T br i hi m ' 5 f at her , Muh anmpd un^rr 
the r-L-tinr; Dar al Kalim. In J.9&& that house was nationalized 
bv the Nasser regime. In i960 r-'uhammed then started Dar al 
Shprouk publishing, witrt presses in Cairo and Beirut- They 
al fo pruned bookstor es. in rairo and Alexandria. Ibrihim 
jranpd his -father in the business after graduating from thr? 
l l r- ? ■/r-r rm i t.y oF Cairo with a degree in engineering. They wore? 
]r.':T .joined in the business by Ihrihim's younger brother , 
P-drl. Ad el runs the bookshop on Talat Harb Square, where the 
i n 1 ! :• r v i e w t o o k. place. 

The Talat Harb bookshop is more like a privately owned 
" ^ne" bookshop in the U.S., than the larger chain 
r'.nl'-'parts such as W-il Jer» c , Atlantic or Barnes and Noble. 
Tbr- r .hrp was small, About "> ' by a 0 ' , with high ceilings and 
a Nr :: :: r^ii ne second -F I orr i p the back half. The shelves were 
1 r ,vrii«»'d with books -Pr ■ ■■»• floor to ceiling, in all languages 
• M' .shir , Japanese, English, Gorman, Prench, Italian), and on 
ail mannrr-r of subject's ranging from childrens books to world 
literature to Puranir literature to philosophy, computer 
«=r i F-nr o nod pr of E-r r i pop./ nrdical and technical materials. 
There w.-<s a = taff of h.:»l f dozen, all busy helping custo«-er« 
in .: r ..-r,.- ? ,i d-i f -f er **pt } ■■■n r ^ * - '-je*-- . Prom the convr r sati ons I 
r..-.-,- 1 ;- -. r . : * ^ <-)- f fr. r=tr- f ,"* 1 r r ' * 1 * ■» 'i:"ir c +eck i»pM . 

i,; , rt a ] M P:! TTr- T . ; c - set rri : n d by frir'"«dF and 

. ■ • • r.. rr : :.cr r ^ f! ■/ f . . :. n, » ■ r -> 1 ' '■nh.p r ,t pr , forCfr t H + h« F t] / P t * P ' « 

- .. J 1 ■ . I. ■; , -i i . i-J i » cr V »■ . I Sr. '.- ■ *.r S r.r.ly b'-Pn F It C T r ,r = ^ f < ' 1 ?- r ' 

, >- , ■ i h..i:inn Kr , hw 1 : '■ ■ ■■ ■ ■'•no hr:m -/oral a f :J f o»" tl «r i n! p 
-i. .-...» pr i-.ki i-i 1-h t hr ; . -J'.r !-r-/, when others ^ve bee»* 1 >r " T 

• r « r -;- «-!",ari r :g p. rr-! f ' ''r ^ n! if: the second c 1 oor 
-.»-^-,^:n-, r.nd gc + tio" to ' p^-i-j a Mtte about e^rb ot'-o- h*-: 
1 owing inter -.'i 

?PP: ft I understand «: or r r r M •/ , you publish only In Arabic, 



thrh correct^ 



I PRIHTM: Wo did p\.».bl L r " r 'i J . n p nrjl i sh and German, but very frvJ 
!..;Mnr ;i , The/ wore prin^ri'v children's books, but I tnink 
the. 1 ."••!-{ r -.o longer- rv/a ; 1 ,\b I r. and out of print. We had this 
r . r - tr r j pr.r-e about f • '■* v'frtrc: puo. Mow we publish only in 



/ 1 / ■ 



TTtOi-< j What is the niriin * r-< *»r of /our publishing now' 7 

JPF^HTM: We publish mr 1 1 literature. By our standc?rd, 
t I . i rr :« a V T?ry broad n.f nir:ti. But, in addition to literr^-r 
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we f-lso publish medorn iVr*-ir and Islamic thoughts. 
9PP : P- 1 Dsph y &c wel I as - » . 

TPP. T L J7M: You can pay it is Philosophy, you know now Age 

t I * » n I ■ ' r ( g 

POP: Would this bo 1 ho '-.wio typo of Now Age thinking thr-t wo 
f-rr-r .-'-out- in tho l. ! >il-od states? 

j pr/ t ut ^.| r . T x think M: i different. More like trying tn 
< i n d he 1 1 or wa y t h an t K o mor e t r ad i t i on al approaches to our 
r roM oms. But not cr»W that. We publish mostly literature 
a n r! r h ■» 1 d r • en s h o n J' s • 



or 



T understand thM. rMldrens literature and children* 
.,rp a great intr-i-F^-* of Egypt's -first lady, Mrs 
Mo.' . - r - Po you wort' v.» ; 'h her in any capacity? 

ynpTfOMt Wo didn't wcr -k th her, but she comes to our stand 
noil rh'- ] i f p== what wo .-re rioing and appreciates it. She M so 
f -^cr( r r-omp of our t < tl o «= f or the bookshops that she is 
c upcr v i ci, r tq „ 

pon : Mow rip you iV~- .-■*«». u 4 ;-hoos i ng the titles that you ^o 
; r .'-r I'm t- n ro 1 l.orp mu«=t bo thousands of Erjyp t ■ 

meu rtrid womon iryi '«n v r: published. 

T^P.T'. » Th 1: rv-nprr-llv ; * > c a n.i/hire between selecting frnm 
what ivr Are offer p'1 -nd ^-it wo commission. Sometimes we try 
i-o o.iv„i?ejn n in cprt-^n ' vh.ier.t«= for only or.o title or a 
r. r . r u -.c w We have a i:« '"un i \t r>n that decides thi?. 

pnn. The committor U-^at '<oride* this, is it your staff or 
, r ; f l P from outside * ho r ompany? Also, do you ever pay 
,',d**nr*s for manuscript- • -r commissioned projects- 

Tq FT .n>|. Wo use outsider- mostlv. We have some from th* 
cr^-aff, but it really depends on the subject that we are 
dealing with. We have m,-v fronds that are the best i n 
n.ri. fields to h&lp- Advance? are rarely paid in cgypt , r.n.i 
normally only to extr eme! v well established writers «=urh as 
Maguib Mahfouz. 

DHPs Tn general, in Ffj /P< , what is the publishing 
or,,irr,,ment like, Door r be government get jnvdve h 
i,r-n. efforts to rontml : -r ren-or? Are a lot of differ out 
thinr.s published or nnlv certain types of materials: 

TPothTM: Everything is relative, and relatively speaking i f 
.-.V.Ampare what y. s ,cinn on in Egypt with the rest o 
M M! HP Fast and otho'- T-1 --ir rountrxes, we are t he*o-rt 
-.h^M ','ory few *i M e« *r n prohibited, almost everything 
ir i Uhed. As for the government involvement, they 
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seldom get involved, and nvpn then, thp/ must go through the 
r:op.rt = . In addition, few ra*=es that have gone to the 

rourt, the government ir:'!=V. I can only remember one or two 
V 4 *:!;;*: in the last fi»/r? / r_ .:ir^ that have been prohibited. 

pr?n« Thprp w&e p. re< ent :-»»-t? r le in the Mew Vc«rV' Times ft bout 
'•'r^v.i b Mahfouz , in which w;*.s criticired by a rival 
Frv/p hirtn author, You E ref -'ri?. Tdris stated that Mahfour did 
moI Lake chances in what tie wrote. Can you comment on that^ 

JB-.TMTM: I am aware of what's going on between Ydris and 
Mnhfous- I think that'ldris is a talented writer* but thprp 
isv a real difference. It* i« really a matter of the taste of 
r rader?. Some people 1 i It Mahfouz. Mahfouz is tior? 
ri.--.rr >, tr arli i i t?r«M - Tt,f?rr» are also some political 

•Ji f f erencee between the ! vjo, Naguib Mahfouz is in favor of 
p*?ftcr- and Yousef I rir i *= against what is going on between 
Fgypt and Israel- Ho believes that there is a great Jewish 
iniu»i?nce in the the Mohr-M prize, and that Mahfouz ' e approval 
of the Camp David ,-rcord" were why he won the prize. 

nnp. p.c: F . n aside tv niv m» M on about government 

i nt «?•••. Enti en, whit =orS i f effect do the religious 

aiithr^ i t. ie* have on whf- f 5 r- published? Do they try to censor 

material, and if no, are they successful? 

TRFTHTN: Y^u know, ^rn.^iimes they do. But for me as a 
puhl i «her and n?. a ",<-n.hev of the Egyptian publishing 
c-vnd irate, T think r.c^odv i « really suffering from the 
r^l'tiiou* author i T h- h-.reacr ary and slow!tP e «? of 

^rir-pnmpiipq h * <:■ * im'^' 'jr oat pr impact. I think there - 
^w,r. n^nhipfTic from I ! i r r- •dr-r'- .^nd n«"-t the reliq» 
.»,»!..! ikjr.r. that »hr-y d« i '+ lil^ the hr,o*-=. Tr. fart, 1 » ■ «" 
,i . Jt..v-, r.f -Tr" <.« r r. n..r. four's honkc, [he chil^r^M 

f . if Th« poofle ''^^ riot unde»- c t and it when it c 

r !;,/) r| ta C p r <il r D rm. .>nrl - - Mr . Mahfou:: decided himself net li. 
p.,V.i it „ I th ; ni hr.frrls this is not the right t i it.p ^rr 

! .... t | \ » on ttii «= - 

opw. while we are on thp rP.^VQg public, 1 was amazed at thn 
nt,n,be/of bookshop*, Mo«^. and -tand* that I have wen in 
Cairo and Alexandria, Fqvpt i *r, must be a very literal 
ppople and must read rnr.^-» *r.tly. 

T PR! HI Ms I don't nor wlH. yni«. I think the number nf 
».. r ,^„.p= is too liHlP f- the Egyptian population. Out in 
, , 1/ /"piVy therr. i,rr :-rr - <*v, hnuk»hop*. in the? towns and 

' ; > r,n* of the problems *f*r>rtinn r.„r 

h f,i; q ndu^'tr-, and r,.ur«ticn e/^em. Also, that 1 

tU " F l, pvKlir 1 ih. i-. The children do not have 

,- c lev hooU a-.d do «..•' grrw up being accustomed to 

, ,' ,,..„ ,-.|,,,-, >!-.,( the educational B y«?tenr in r-ypt 

^"T^, V,„M to read a lot. The 

r..,.J; rn . co^ntr,.;, --'-r^lc for their course*, and rt Li 
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o* n.r »T'or i z at i on ; and thr«t takes all their time. Then there 
id tj-.p. long summer vacation, four months, and they do nothing 
Hu^ir-n this time- Thpre are very few programs for them. 

W v »r,» Over Mil? last for*/ yeare f pinr.p the revolution, have 
there heen "»ajor rhancjos ' ri how the publishing industry ha = 
r i.-r n I *■ r? •"*■ t. 5" d , with the- different leaders and regimes 7 

rpp.T'JTM. Pverall , I third' the effect on publishing of tho 
r r>\ r-"! \- i on has not »«een cp'-od. Before the revolution, 
puhl \ ng was open and developing and growing steadily, 
r f t f-r t-be revolution pr-ohlems began, because they were trying 
!o control all of the industries. There was great damage to 
\ he r rioting industry and they put restrictions on the import 
'•f no tprirtls . and boo I r:.. There was al so severe censor shi p i n 
the £■•?■:■ Finally, there was a lot of propaganda published in 
the M.efiia and hoots. Thir did a lot to drive people away 
frcn- i rr 'r--.ding . 

PGR: At what U mo did th,-L -tart to loosen up, during 

'V-d-ii ' r " tenure a^ pr r i- H dm * n 

tcrthtm: . Yes, rlurinn » »-.« middle "70s, and it has continued to 
improve- slowly with Mk , M-i-orra!'. 

*np- Vou said that * p^Mishing industry is not quite 
nr.nn.-^r.q at. t>i s tir-- i c that due to Egypt's overall 
r-^nnorroc situation, -r ,vn ther other factors? 

T^pTHTMs In part. »h ftt i= 4 rue, but also the loss of the 
rr |t w-! rrfl a- readers, fr-r the reasons I mentioned before. Pu. 
►here are other reasons The political and cultural leader, 
.11 to be officer- .-nd they are not cultured and 

" tf , llr . rt ual-. Therefor- i-he children have no models to 



i 

r op 



.--•t least in this ir-t'ifinpr 



r. it 



v. ... have hpm rJ«?T r i bed by your colleague a-. Lph.-i 
p...+ epDk6n reqardmn the puhU=hing industry. What .«• 
Particular would you 3 i V v *r. see the industry doing that i .. 
i ■-- 'int. doing now? N» 

T pp IH TM: Oh a lot" Wc* ar- -uffcring from several pr obi 
The mo»t important on- i ■= that reading is not a national 
h hit and that reading. i« not considered as a necessity 
MHtrrany is not that 'tin of a problem, it is that they ju.t 
I, ;.J and thf-y d-M'l read for many reasons. First, 
C - tt ounh up reading. Second, it is very 
V,r) " B r „ M .v hrnks. Third, there are very * rw 

r W i« fpr then I' is nDt enough information m 

hi P rr« and mecM a about : .ubU -hinq and boo • Final 1 /, • 
' 1 . ^ 4 ■ . ...r.. *c for boo'S are weed' ^nd 

Pf „, dv^Wibu Joy for b iBportinq boo.r, 

H : ftl rpquirrr h..rH «.-*iqn currency, and this i 
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However, I thinf' the industry will continue to improve 
«=■ lowly. There are efforts to increase reading, and the 
srnnomir: situation is improving slowly. We are hopeful. 



FART II 

Tntrr view with Raymond St-prl*, Fnglish Acquisitions Editor and 
:-.-,mjrn Ammar , As s i ■? t an t to the Director of American 
University in Cairo Press -• July 16, 199G. 

The American Uni vor «~ i t y in Cairo Press is the. publ i ehi ng 
i-rm of the American Mni ■■•er«i ty in Cairo. It was established 
in 1 , rind in that year published its first book on the the 
AUC library's Crf"r r ■•v 1 1 r:-! 'sction on Islamic art and 
rr-!-it r r + ure. In thf* i '»•■;•»■ ^er»i ng 29 years, it has expanded 
,y r . r , v \ v . „ Dur i ng t.l in t - ~0 pub 3 i shi ng season , it publ i nhrd 

|., r ,r.i rz 5 . rir j Rn d did r-.T:-r • , 'V>0 , »"»00 L.E. in business. The 
he-***?;* f.%ruF!L5 mainly rn n:a!i.= rials about Egypt and by Egyptian 
,-.».! i,r, r -e . As par^ of it* expansion, it is currently 
• « r- ■ ; i* i Tf i \~t i nrj its no. ,= c i on - 

I uorlf?r«=tftrirJ thnh AUP is the only non-Egyptian 
IM'.'preit.y in the country, is AUC Press the only foreign 
pub 1 i r <«pr ^ 

fV ir. r» n f! r-. Thr»- a.' e manv, large and small foreign pre**"- 
v r /\-,- xi , lF , ^ fr-. w , there i ^ p ( -.>, Press, who just published TU'" 
n»iTr,p rn TU- PITIIW , Liv r rl»i. France, and also William 
Hr-^riron who publir=he«s PAT r :P TODAY magazine. 

pon 2 A i- Fi'i&ign nwnv-'d r-uh I i sher s do yciu have any special 
.--r [ r ,pii r ..r.r^r qui dr-T < that perhaps the local, publ i <--hr-.- - 

r\ ■ r . *■ '■■.«■' f. |- » ■ do a 1 w » 



.ur. i.. f -•!• ms of thr. nvr-r-xU pres". I aw? , we? bohh deal with 
"-p..". r ., ; -H.P, epmP rpr^ rf HvnqK. Therp are certain r»tc-p'" 

+ ,\r.r/ n „\f.* follow in rr-!rr to qet a book puMishwl. Wh.»- 
„tp,™tina is that not rr.M.y people that publish actually 

~..1i~e that these forn.nl ^rp^:i=t and are written drwo 
f - *.-.>- , when I fiwt -ta-'.nd researching this, it turner .■ 
. h ; + H, ese steps wp* e hrit.Ml ••• the- same procedure?? thai ,,o 
^Vwayi been follrw'nq The basic press laws were fir* t 

J., ,".„ in t"56 and rnN-J ^*in in 1*SB and later Thr-. 



7, \, •• ,- -,,.,-1 rarpfullV «"-DOl 1 Brf Out What 

,.;f---iv ..in,- inn Ihe Nan«?r-r , a«.u ^arenjiiy _ P e 

rn,ari he published. Mown,, r , in 1974, during S«dat b rulr 
.M-.-'r :. r - a no cor-,- — hip 1 ..w passed that said there was :•- 
■ ■ " •*: tL ,-nh 'i* 1 ■ - 1 ■ ' iti i« that earlier laws were not 
' T.MM 1 In the = «* i conflicting regulations 

V ' M ; , Jd'h, thoooh t ! ,! regular publications submit heir 
"to,- aVi. usually h-'crr distribution. For jn.tjnc., • 
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Co you have to do M:n seme thing with what you publish. 

i"Vtif> Vr.n have tri nr^rr cr + .-.r.fj that there are many different 
r»l r-.cj ? that deal with concur ship. It*«= not any one central ■ 
r ! f>cr.. D^r ,erk ndi ng nn whr.t /on have, you have to deal with thr 
F'i< c t Office, Ministry nf I or mat i on , Ministry of Culturp, nr 
ti,r CVf «i ilrnt ' s i-ffir-r.. Th<."-e is also Al-Ashar for riiiqirms 
nni» Tr-i ,-uTiir: malarial*-. T ihinW that the subject of the 
Pr-Fjr j i1r?nt ir-r id religion arp most carefully scrutinized. 

Actually the practice of censorship in Egypt goes back 
to whf^n the first printing press was introduced by* Napoleon. 
Hr.« had -two censors. One for- French and one for Arabic. The 
pr^rtice continued with Muhammad Al i , the Khedive Ismail and 
o'i into the 20ttr irent.ury during the monarchy and the war 
p f . r inds. At each time the- previous laws were lokked at and 
mai.1* better or worse. 

From my discussion* with other publishers, the period 
before the revolution was-- -/ery open and free for publication. 

A» »r.s At that tiffin there wrre laws and they were applied, but 
»;>Pi w,:s f more open d i sr.uv: fS r«n and publishers could challenge 
thr condor and get th^re book published. 

pnps From what the r-thpr publishers said, the government 

n ot g*t involved very often and when they do, they must 
go through the courts. 

w ,r. jhrre have been enrrr whe ' r « a book was censored by the 
rr.^lrr In this ra-e, th-v said that it was pornography, hu. 
^ w',<=r 't. The hcol war- ivrittrn by the former lover of 
M : ( _; r ".' r . hppd of 5Pn ,rifv. r.nri what they were trying to p- 
i--. r > ihr- r.amr- : «.f. r !n vhn am -till alive and 

r:fT«: ru you have to *uhn.-* pvwything you publish to son.* 
.. rv/! • ,M., l? nt Authority for "fmval . ^ 

r-'.jr ; Yob. V. 

BOB: Most of the boot- >h,,t I ' ? ..n at AUC Press tend not 
; r . bP controversial, moattv hiitorin, art and architecture 
,-hiuI of course, Naguib Muhfi.-ur. 

«, r . , ^ m p put it rhl-r .••-/, mo,t of the book* that they 1M 
i r Mir. "tPnd not tu !•••• c t , . rr over si al . We publish (or try* 
I.!:!,; ;..' tn"!; is «P«d. rlc- not Practice any for, of solf 

c Fi^-r ** r :' i i i p - 

rnp : ,v, you saving that the government has stopped you Imi 
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MP: Ph Ihry I.* — forhiddPn publication of several 
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bonks. For instance, MUPARRAK'S EGYPT by Robert Springhorne, 
RFl.JGTPUS STRIFE IN EOVFT, EGYPT FROM NASSER TO MUBARRAK and 
^F'-'eral others. These bo r «k.s have since been published 
r'M*«»iJf? Egypt, but the h^n forbids their import as well. The 
rr-ncore don't always mal'e c en 5e eithor, There was another 
book -that was banned for romarks critical of the government, 
v?hf?n the rame remarks hnt 1 rtlrpad/ been published in the 
nprr- r i M on papers- It i k hard to figure out. 

OTPt W>>at other- type*-- of problems do you run into with 
pitbJ ; nhi ng , paper rjn'r-h^ , supplies, things like that? 

AIT: Hi nee we are no*- su^=i di z ea , we have no restrictions or 
ij,,.^,,.-: nn paper, r, r t*-e like. The most daunting problem 

ie V'P- rensori=ivip, Ar>d s^nce the law says there is no 
c r-nso 4 *' ,: :hip , we really have no recourse. In addition, we also 
ha/e rJificulty pursuing it because of the special nature of 
the university and its =t^tu«=. as a non-political institution. 
Thi s slpo brings intn plsv the question of whether the 
pitKl i r.^t inn of " a bonis is a political act. Could the argument 
br- pir-wlr* hy the Vnypttnn* that we are violating our charter by 
push 1 mi this is«=ue. Pp-r^nnally, I don't think that it would 
ho, ber:au,se to hi cc r-Tii r.;\ t v ideas is part of the education 
prLfpcr. You can't rit'/orre education from ideas. We do not 
a{-»vrr-a-e any political /i «*w. We do not censor any political 
idras in the books. We ri" not take any political position. 

c- H "^- more cone: '-^n Ed with i t as an educational act. But 
thore who wish to i pn?nf will always find a way to 
rh i"-rti-!pri:p the mor«* presentation of ideas as a hostile act. 
* Th<<= It. the definition of censorship. So we are somewhat 
re«rtrirled in our ability to fight back. 

npn. if the Uni ■:rr c i f v were pressed, would they not* he 

rM U- to, , r not be ii.i. Mnrri to try to take something like 

thi -2 to COLT t? 

. Tt ic cp(W?thir , u t h-.t ma^e- us hesitant. As a publ * shr-r 
,; ;,nl tn '^uhli^h hMi have to go through AUC to cent- * 
^vonp; Their initial ration is not to do anything. Mr-w 
;f',n went to thorn and dc- -.mtf^i t , I don't know what thr / 
w-.tiri -ay. The r wri > nn — f ^ is "lets keep it out of the 
courts" and "lets not pui~ AHC on -the line. 

pop » n 0 yClU or anyone M,, ever qo personally to whoever i- 
;^.ponMble for the cenW^Mp, *nd try to get decisions 
rhr'.ncjed . 

r-ur- I t u-ed to ho ri...rlr.n Nader's era thah any publisher 

- ^'^■l i h to knr*. whv « hnni, wa, censored. Even a 

I'M in "u* hoc* that wr, tt.d to Al^ b ^ , 

-^-^r n h^::::/;;"o,ron h f s ir:S;t ssj&ifc.- to 

i rule iV'S'bnc* «m centred, the publisher had « 
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r i nht to go to that ai^hrri t y and disruss it, and -find the 
*■ j 'nscn wh y « 

pnpr Moving on ts* *"hr b 1 . i no^r: end i: f the prices, are mo\ t of 
•M.«\».r i rtlpc inside* of ^U/T- r>r out r-i de - 

"IT: Most of our «-al r -\= ■-■■«:■ inside Egypt be:pu=e we don't 
.vw?'.': have the rightr tr> publish abroad. Ws have various 
arr anrjomnnt s with othrr publisher'? and distributors for 
(Hi r= r \ hut i on on* if^l abroad- For instsnrp Columbia 

l*i i i -/r-r by Press distributes -for us in North "America. 

OOP; I understand that y ,r "'U have the cole rights for 
publ i s-hing Vnaguib Mahforr '5 works in English. 

AWf: We have the under 1 y 5 r >g rights to his works, we are also 
hie agents and have been for about 15 years. The first 
contract we had was l^O, but we had a relationship even 
before then- Two people *t AUC, Dr Ahmed Assawi and Dr 
Rodenbecl' both felt he w r "« a great writer, and one of them 
even said at th,e time thai he was a potential Nobel winner. 
Th-»= contract war for- FnijMrh rights only. He was already a 
reopen led writer in Egypt and had been for years. He had 
been writing since the Kite 30s and already had an Arabic 
publisher in Maktab al Mi-r. In addition, as his agent, we 
have -old the English translation rights for North America to 
Douhleday We <=.till p» ' H sh our own English paperback 
1-r^n-l'atSnns here in Fnypt- There are also other published 
who have the rights out-zide Egypt and North America. 

ppn» t understand thnt ■ I- , Mahfouz has chosen not to publish 
rr! T L r r r N OF GEBAL^WT. 



r ,,r : m Pi rctually .it w.-- bnunu-ri by fil-Ashar. After he- won 
j., prire, FrT ;pU f M»»t-arr?ik ?aid during a ceremo^v 

\\'-.\ VVerr is n- r r-f-'-- r n in Fcjypt „ Mr Mahfouz was t ••w. 

^p-rl.-i'ir- r u'h"Hrh i > - T " » bp is que tod as saying that b- 
■t, r|li |. ri Mvr ppr nvt?* it. He continued to «.-y 

i-.-r-n r.-uuh br rn-i.i f<gh* and probably win, h«* f el J 

: r ' h ,t F _ nypt ha^onnurji, r-'^f- nnd that he doe-n't need r. 

r -. h ri ' n f more. Ss w 

prr,. I dn understand M.** it ha, h*r>n published in Ar^u- in 
pp{r„t. H -omebnri./ .-err >o *r I r.cj it in, would it be 

nr.rr.i hi tO SPl lit- • 

„r : v.-, in fnct it «, .v^il^bl. in Egypt in a " P l«tn l-r-im 
wr.ir-!-"' " ■ 

pop. T„ tpr-ma of upr.Pininn English translation*, what am 
■ ■r-ur pi r<f"= - 

.-i r r ■-»■>«-. trilonv is due cut at the r:iv1 
^Ui' '"iTrtl v- T i, l,,r U t\& is PALACE OF DESTPF. 

the tr2.il. i» h« -tTtld on th. third V.1-. Tl*r. 
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^tiiv t stories due out in 1991 . 
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Understanding Egyptian Culture 

Objectives 

1. Students will have a better understanding of modem Egyptian 
culture with emphasis on teenagers. 

2. Although differences will be evident, similarities will be stressed 
Activities " Wght ^ *** acceptance of a third world culture. 
DiyTdTclaas into small groups and allow each group to focus on questions to 
stimulate discussion to determine concept, of teenagers in Egypt; (e.g. ^hich 
aspect of this culture do you consider most positive? mo.t^Imiiar £ yourst) 
Allow time for discussion and write consensu, on overhead. Then hanTout 
copies of interviews to the groups and have them correct or confirm their 
previous opinion./ concepts. tnelr 

Evaluation 

Have each student write how the interviews and class di.cussion altered 
their concepts of modern Egyptian society. 



TEACHER NOTES 

The following information was gleaned from beeches, interviews, lectures 
and informal conversation while studying at the American University in 
Cairo on a Pulbright/Hays scholarship, 1990. 

A good reference book for insight into the Arab world is The Arabs by 
David Lamb Vintage Pres., 1987. Thi. book include, an excellel^descrip- 
tion of life in Cairo. The teenagers interviewed were urban middle or 
upper class, without an interpreter it was iapo.sible to interview lower 
socio/economic cla.se.. 

Education 

Public schools are organized into three division. - elementary, preparatory, 
and secondary. Attendance through eighth grade i. compulsory, but many do 

clL^-*^/ 0 ?? 01 ^,* 11, ! art ° f the mand * t8d curriculum include. English 
classes, usually beginning in preparatory school, and a third language added 
in high school. To receive academic secondary certification, graduating 
seniors must pass a final exam, called Thanawiya Amma. currently, there is a 

K£ H^?!*"?! at 1 ?" t " Venty P* r - C « nt of slFstudents to attend technical 
high schools. Class sizes average fifty plus students with a beginning 
teacher's salary of the equivalent of $25.00 per month 

Private schools are flourishing as Egyptian parents (who can afford it) see 
education as the key for success for their children, classes are smaller 
(twenty to twenty-five per class) and these schools can attract the better 
teachers by offering higher pay and better working conditions. The opportunity 
for tutoring Caxtra money) is also greater. Most of these schools are 
con.id.red language schools with all subjects taught in that particular 
language (usually English, French, or German) except for social studies, 
which i. taught in Arabic to promote cultural heritage. 

A public university education is free to all students who pass the 
Thanawiya Amma. Large numbers attend causing overcrowding in classes 
(Many have over one thousand students) Because of the lack of classroom 
space, many students take exams and graduate without ever attending class. 
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The population is fifteen million (almost 1/3 of Egypt) and growing 
at a rat. of 400,000 per year. Housing, transportation and public services 
cannot meet the demands of this expanding population. Efforts have been 
made to move people to planned satellite cities using tax incentives 
but with few responding. Rents were frozen in the '50' s in all then 
existing apartments which has resulted in owners allowing buildings 

^fES 10 *?!!!'^!* ° Wn ! r " ° f MW a P* rtMnt » require large down payments 
($15,000 - $40.00) from those wanting to rent. Many young people now 
delay marriage while saving the necessary money for housing. 

Although there is much poverty, the crime rate is very low. Basic 
food (i.e. bread and sugar) is plentiful and cheap through government 
subsidies. 

Over 95% of Cairo is Moslem and less than 5% is Coptic Christian, 
(in all of Egypt, 90% is Moslem and 10% Coptic Christian.) 

Despite its problems, poverty and noise, Cairo and its people are 
unique and charming. 
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Name: Mona Mansour 
Age: 17 

Although i was bom in Kuwait, my parent* arc Egyptian and va 
have lived in Cairo for the last ten years. My father ia an engineer 
and was educatad at Cairo University, but haa apent much of hia life 
working in Kuwait. Both ay parents apeak French and Arabic. My 
brother and I apaak Arabic, French and Engliah. 

My family ia Muslim. My mother covers her hair but allows me to 
choose, and I choose not to cover mine. My father goes to the aosaue 
on Friday. 

I attended private schools and graduated from secondary school at 
16. I had to take an exam, which was both multiple choice and essay, over 
each subject to get my secondary certificate. 

In my leisure time I go out with friends, male and female, to discom, 
movies or amusement parks. I have never dated - it is not allowed. When 
I go out at night, i wear make-up and dress up. At school, r frequently 
wear jeans. Sometimea when I have free time, I visit my grandmother- in 
Near City. 

I presently attend American University in Cairo as- a business major. 
When I graduate, I would like to return to Kuwait and establish, my own 
business. 

My favorite food is foul and tai'mia Choanal, r drink Pepsi and 
lemmonade (no alcohol) . I don't have much time to watch television 
because of studying but I do enjoy "Knot » a Landing.* X do not watch 
news nor do I read a newspaper. 

My future mate, whom I'll meet through family or friends, must have 
a strong personality, be handsome, and, of course, love me very Much, 

I have never been to the USA, but X would like to. i think American 
teenage ra have more freedom than we do. 



Name: Mohammed Sen eh 

Age : 16 

I live in Cairo with my father, mother and aister. x am a muslem. 
I go to the mosque on Friday with my father. My mother and sister do not 

go. 

I go to a private English school. We study all subjects in English 
except for social studies. Classes last for 45 minutes. We have three 
minutes in between classes, pur teachers change rooms, not the students. 
We have both men and women teachers. Last year I studied Arabic, math, 
social studies (world history) , English and French. 

Sometimes students are not always disciplined. Teachers take off on 
conduct grades or send them to the headmistress. Students do not want their 
parents called, it is very embarassing. If they ever called my mother 
she would not speak to me for daya which would make me feel bad. 

Although I would like to study in another country, I will probably 
go to a university in Cairo. To study engineering, I will have to score 
75% on my secondary certificate exam, it covers all subjects. 
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For fun, I watch. T.V. , play on ay computer and raad about lasara 
and scientiric things. I go out with ay friend* to tha aporta club 
restaurants and tha movias. M7 favorita food, ara Egyptian, such as 
molokia - a mint soup. I also like pizza, hamburgars and Pepsi. 

Whan I marry, I would like my bride to be intelligent, funny and 
someone I can talk to with understanding. 

I have traveled to Italy and Greece. I would also like to go to 
Germany, Turkey and America. 1 would like for Americans to come to 
Egypt. They will find Egyptians to be very warm and generous. 

The one big problem we have is that too many people live in Cairo 
They move here instead of living where they grew up. This needs to 
change. 

It is important to keep our ancient monuments and protect them. 
This is my country and my heritage. 

Name: Mustafa Sawy 
Age: 16 

I have always lived in Cairo near the Citadel. I have three brothers 
and one sister but all are married and have left home except my twenty- 
six year old brother. Ha cannot afford an apartment and he can't get 
married until he can provide housing so he may be living at home for a long 
time. My mother has never worked outside the home. My father makes 
metal door decorations and works in Saudi Arabia. He comes home for 
a few weeks each year. My family is muslim. 

I attend a public school where last year I studied Englieh, French, 
Arabic, history, geography, math and chemistry. I play basketball 
in my p. e. class. CI am a fan of tha "Harlem Sixers.") My classes last 
forty-five minutes each. There ara only boys in my school. All the 
teachers are male except for two women who teach German. The classrooms 
are crowded - about fifty in each class - and dirty. A few teachers seem 
interested in us but most seem to be just interested in soliciting students 
for tutoring, if gtudents do not like a teacher, the students are loud, 
unruly and act like dogs. Only one student owns a car. 

School starts in September and ends in May. He have Friday and Satur- 
day off from school. We also have several national and religious holidays 
such as October 6th. During Ramadan we are supposed to go to school but 
because of the fast, few actually attend that month. 

I want to go to a university and study politics. First, I have to pass 
an exam to get my secondary certificate. It is difficult to pass the exam 
without tutoring, if 1 don't go to university, I have to enter the army 
at age 20. The length of your service depends on your education. If 
you have university plans , you have to serve only one year and it can be 
deferred. A prep school education means two years in the army and if you 
have never attended school, you have to serve for three years. 

In my leisure time, I go out with male friends. I have never dated - 
it is not acceptable. My friends and I go to tha cinema tSylvester Stallone 
is my favorite actor) , listen to rap music at a disco or play basketball 
at a government club for the handicapped. (Even though 2" a not hand-eapped 
they let us use the facilities.) I also watch television and read the 
newspaper. I do not talk on the phono because my family does not have one. 
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All my friends smoke so I do too sometimes. I have drunk part of 
a beer before, but never a whole one. 

Whan I marry someday, 1 will look for someone who has good manners. 
It is not important that she is pretty. 

I think American- teenagers get to spend time with their girlfriends. 
They leave their families at age 16-18. They all have cars. Only one 
student.- in my school has a car. I would like to visit America someday. 
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UNDA KREFT 

EGYPTIAN PAINTING AND RELIEF 



production and Background Notes: Relief and Painting naae 1 
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Ancient Egyptian Painting: Notes and Classroom Methods baae 4 

Multicultural Arts Guidelines naoefi 

Style and Conventions of Egyptian Art HE ? 

Slides h - * 0 ' 

Plates P* 86 9 
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Introduction and background 

. M" 0 * 0 * y^i? know about the civilization of ancient Egypt comes to us through 
k a £P artculan V ft?™ rts temples and tombs, which because of the favorable climate 
has been preserved in large quantities. The Egyptians did not compose 'art for art sake'' 
What are now regarded as their works of art were produced to fulfill specific functions' 
?o^ J n ^ 2°^ or everyday contexts. (The Egyptian Museum Catalogue, Philipp von 

25^ S^JSJKfJ? de P or ? on <* ***** and nad a ritual purpose, whose 

^£*f * ^j^^^ures of the tomb owner, the king and deities In the 
5™ l ^ i ? e i ized worlds of the dead and the gods. Although the depiction was 
conceived in terms of this world, by making the scenes independent of tinSknd space 
the i artist was able to symbolize an eternal, abstract world; this gave a very formal and 
static character to religious art By contrast in the nobles tombs scenes that did not 

SSS ^L™HS r J QU I?„?t 016 tomb owner and 1" domestic art the artist often depicted 
scenes and activities that were part of the transient world around him with all the vitality 
and immediacy of everyday life. y 

, . "f*? artistic compositions can be assigned to a particular artist and although some 
ndtadualnames have come down to us it is clear that the production of artistic work was 
usually undertaken by a team of men working together. Each team seems to have been 
ted by a master draughtsman who probably conceived the original design and then 
SSSH •!£? ? 1™*"*™ • "x™* "0 work of his meS wtierelecWry and 
SpB^p7) touches "- (Egyptian Painting and Belie! by Gay Robins; Shire 

The center of religious life in ancient Egypt were the temples Manv of these 
magnificent buildings still stand today. While the pyramids were bulltln & relatively short 
time, the temples grew up over hundreds of years, and were added to and altered 

Some temples were built to honor the dead, but most of them were built 'for the 
gods. They were not places of worship, like churches or mosques are today. They ware 
gcdTstetiT acUially ,lved - ln 9400 ^P* there was a shrine containing the 

. J^^nere was the god to be found? Not In the entrance halls, courtyards, storerooms 
and towers around the outside. To the shrine of ihs god yihtd to m^vour^ 

Ji^STJSXSSt^Sl W conter * ** buHd,n °- Eacn was srr^ter and 
onobfcre- J>« last room was tiny and airless. It had no windows. Here 
was the lite-giving statue of the god. The statue was rarely removed from the shrine. But 
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sometimes a procession would be held, and the ktol would be carried through the 
streets in a boat made of gold. No one of the peasantry saw the statue; only the priests 
and priestesses and the king would ever see the image of a god. 

Every day the priests of the temple would wash, dress and even make up the 
statues of the gods. People would give the priests food such as bread, cakes and meat 
They would eat this on behalf of the god. The ancient Egyptians probably had over 3,000 
gods and goddesses. Each village had Its own, but some were more important than 
others. 

"Many of them were linked with particular animals. By the pharaontc times, most 
had been partly humanized into animal-headed gods. Khnum, tor instance, was shown 
with the head of a ram. Tnoth had the head of an ibis, and Anubis that of a jackal. 
Animals sacred to the gods were mummified when they died, just like humans. As in 
ancient Greece and Rome, there wore gods and goddesses which represented the sun 
(Ra), the sky (Nut), the air (Shu), and the earth (Qeb), Maat was the goddesses of truth 
and justice. Its freewheeling mastery of the sky and the fierce arrogance of Its sharp 
beak and darting glance made the falcon one of the major embodiments of divinity tor 
the ancient Egyptians. There were a number of falcon gods, including Sokar, Nernty, and 
the warlike Montu. Foremost among them, and one of the most important of all Egyptian 
gods, was Horns, in whom the majesty and lordliness of the bird were preeminent 
Originally a sky god, Horus became the tutelary deity of Upper Egypt From the 
beginning of Dynasty I, he* was identified with kingship, both in a general sense and as 
embodying the divinity inherent in each reigning king, whose first title was always 
'Horus.' Like all the major gods, Horus had many aspects and could be represented as 
a falcon-headed man, as a naked child, or as Harakhlty (Horus of the Horizon, gcd of the 
sun in the daytime sky— a male figure, sometimes mummiform, with a bird's head 
crowned by a sun disk. When emphasis was on his role as the great national and royal 
god, however, he often appeared in his original, wholly animal form". (Egyptian Art The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art pgs4,53). 

Why did the ancient Egyptians place so much importance on death? Why did they 
fill their tombs with treasure and bury such beautiful things underground? Over the 
ages, Egypt seems to have given Its wealth to the dead rather than the living, Why? 

A funeral procession was not in fact a sad occasion, for everyone believed a new 
life had begun when the person had died. Belief in life after death was so strong, that it 
seemed only natural to take one's possessions along on the final journey of all. Ancient 
Egyptians enjoyed life just as we do, but believed that if the funeral was arranged 
correctly, the dead person could live on in a sunny, happy land. 

The Egyptians believed that every person had several souls. One of them was a 
personal spirit— the ka. When someone died, most of these souls left the body. In the 
afterlife they took on various forms, such as that of a bird with a human head. The ka 
however, stayed attached to the body, which it looked after. 

A dead body had to be preserved properly, or the ka would be destroyed along 
with the body. This was why the ancient Egyptians mummified dead bodies. Corpses 
were prepared with special ointments and bandages. Embalmed in this way, the 
mummies of humans— and animals too— have survived for thousands of years. 

Tombs were filled with furniture, means of transportation such as chariots and 
boats, with clothes, food and vessels in which to store the food. There were weapons, 
and gaming boards to while away the time. "Representation of the tomb owner, along 
with his name and titles, were the most important feature of any decorated Egyptian 
tomb. They were not only numerous, but also larger and often more carefully worked 
than the images of anyone else". ( Egyptian Art The Metropolitan Museum of Art p. 6). 
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Adequate provisioning for the afterlife was a paramount concern to Egyptians of every 
3ociaJ and occupational class. While funerary offerings and activities of everyday life 
were most often portrayed in relief during the Old Kingdom, small painted models placed 
In the tomb became increasingly prevalent during the First Intermediate Period as a 
more effective way of perpetually ensuring the necessities and pleasures of life. In the 
underworld as In everyday life, the Nile was the highway for commerce and travel, and 
riverine craft were therefore necessary equipment for the deceased. 

"Despite the variety of its content, all Egyptian funerary literature served the 
fundamental purpose of providing the deceased with a compendium of magical spells 
that would facilitate entry into the underworld. From the New Kingdom onward, these 
spells were written most frequently on papyrus and Included original compositions as 
well as derivatives of the earlier Pyramid Texts and Coffin Texts. The spells and their 
accompanying vignettes are colkjctivery known as the Book of the Dead; only a selection 
occurs on any one papyrus, with the texts apparently arranged in random order". 
(Egyptian Art The Metropolitan Museum of Art p. 45). 



EGYPTIAN PAINTING AND RELIEF 
GENERALIZATION 

The art of a culture can communicate information about that culture. 
CONCEPTS 

ritual symbols temple art funerary art perspective 
OBJECTIVES 

1. To enable students to understand that the art of ancient Egypt can be 
appreciated by understanding that works of art were produced to fulfill specific functions, 
either in religious or everyday contexts. 

2. To introduce and develop the concept that few artistic compositions can' be 
assigned to a particular artist, and that although some individual names have come 
down to us it is clear that the production of artistic work was usually undertaken by a 
team of artists and craftsmen working together. 

RESOURCES 

Resources for teachers 1 

Egyptian Painting and Relief (Introduction and background notes) 

The Style and Conventions of Egyptian Art . 

Slides (narrative of slides included) 

Bibliography 
Resources for Children 

Ancient Egyptian Painting 

Bibliography of Children's Books 
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PROCEDURE 

~* , S£2 lmaoes from the slkJa list which can be found In The Egyptian Museum 
Official Catalogue or other sources of artwork found In the teachers bibliography. Try to 
select art from the temples, tombs and objects used in everyday life. 

Topics for dbcuaeton from the sides: 
—Principles of representation 
—Materials and techniques 
—Formal scenes having a ritual purpose 
—Art in domestic life and informal contexts 

Introduce tte Style and Comerttomtf 

— Ancient Egyptian Painting: P rinciples of Hapresentetion. 

Show comparisons between the Pl^ and 1I» Im^ies or SHtfes 1^ the Nobles 
Tombs. Point out various concepts used in Egyptian Painting: 

— objects shown two-dimensionally 

—use of the system of horizontal registers placed vertically above one another 
objects organized by a system of scale 



ANCIENT EGYPTIAN PAINTING 

PRINCIPLES OF REPRESENTATION 

Egyptian two-dimensional representational acquired a distinctive character around 
the beginning of the Dynastic Period and, despite the various changes and develop- 
ments that occurred, it remains distinctly Egyptian. Essentially, a set of accepted 
symbols was used to encode information for the viewer to read, so that drawings of 
figures and objects can be regarded as diagrams of what they represent The artist 
showed things in what were regarded as their real forms, and there was no place for 
what would have been seen as the distortion of perspective. In this sense, Egyptian art 
is considered conceptual rather than perceptual. Objects were usually shown in their 
characteristic or most visually satisfying aspect, two-dimensional fy on the flat drawing 
surface, without depth, (see plate 1 ) The schematic nature of Egyptian representation is 
clearly shown in drawings of gardens laid out around a pool (see plate 2). The water 
appears as a rectangle, on the surface of which may be drawing plants, birds, fish or 
boats; in real terms, some of these are actually In the water, while others are floating on 
13 ac1ua,, y efficient plan of a garden which is readily understood and 
convertible into real terms. Originally, figures had been scattered in disorder over 
decorated surfaces. From the Early Dynastic Period, artists began to divide the drawing 
surface into horizontal registers placed vertically above one another (see plate 3). The 
system of registers was a purely a method of ordering the material places upon it It was 
never developed Into spatial or time relationships between the different registers; nor to 
develop ptatonal depth by placing the objects further or higher away from the viewer. In 
any one register, the tower register line was used as the baseline for the figures within it 
Escape from the formal use of registers developed In battle scenes, where forces 
associated with chaos rather than the ordered world were depicted (see plate 4) In 
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addition to the system of registers, material was organized according to the system of 
scale, which was used to encode the relative importance of the figures. The larger the 
figure, the greater the Importance of the figures. The king (pharaoh) may overlook 
scenes in four or five registers and is also often shown larger than other members of his 
family (see plate 5). 

VOCABULARY 

symbol 

perspective 

two-dimensional 

.agisters 

scale 

MATERIALS 
paper 
grid paper 
opaque tempera 
brushes 



STUDENT APPLICATIONS 



RESOURCES 



Begin a painting in the style of Egyptian 

two-dimensional art by gridding the paper. 

Draw figures using the system of registers 

and scale of the figures as the Egyptians in 

the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Paint plants and animals as used 

symbolically. 



A book of Ancient 
Egypt. 

Bellerophon Books 



Egyptian Painting 

and Relief, 

Gay Robins. Shire Egyptology 



EXPECTED LEARNER OUTCOMES 



ART MAKING 
Loam to oee and 
create with lines, 
colors, texture, 
and shapes using 
the style and the 



HERITAGE 
Perceive the 
narrative 
quality of art 



AESTHETICS 
Express ideas In 
a persona! way 



CRITICISM 
Be able to talk about 
a work of art based 
on its visual content 
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aesthetic of the Ancient Egyptians 



TEACHER 
Introduction to flora 
and fauna of Egyptian 
paintings. Talk about 
the content, use of 
grids, registers and 
scale in Egyptian two- 
dimensional art 

EVALUATIONS 

Did the students 
successfully depict 
composition using gods 
or royalty in the style 
and aesthetic of ancient 
art, yet express their 
own individual 
content and image? 



STRATEGIES 
Bring out in discussion 
how the paintings 
depict scenes of royal 
life, animals, plants in 
their environment etc. 



Can the student 
narrate the scene? 



MOTIVATIONS 
Lead discussions on 
visual content. How the 
paintings can depict a 
style of an artist or a group 
of people using the same 
style and/or addressing 
similar subjects 



Can the student discuss their 
work in terms of content? 



MULTICULTURAL GOALS 

1. Knowledge: examination of a variety of cultures, both past and present at home 
and abroad, and knowledge of the tools (i.e., concepts) needed to carry out* such an 
examination; knowledge of history, the arts, and literature of our own and of other 
cultures; knowledge of the basic values expressed in our nation's political, economic 
and social institutions and those of other cultures 

2. Language : communication skills, including awareness of and appreciation for 
languages other than English; multiple language competencies within cultural contexts. 

3. Geographic Literacy: knowledge of basic physical and cultural geography We 
must teach the dynamic nature of cultures. 

4. Global Literacy: introduction to basic concepts of social studies, such as 
interdependence, conflict, context, and multiple perspectives; practice in social 
interaction skills, including cooperative learning methods and listening and looking at 
things from another point of view, that lay the groundwork for participation in democratic 
decision-making. 

5. Values : activities that increase awareness of beliefs and values, both the 
student's own and those of other peoples. 

KrefLL (1988). Multicultural art: a learni ng process . Milwaukaa Wio^nn^in 



MULTICULTURAL ARTS GUIDELINES 

. . 1 - Examine cultural particulars before moving to yjilyereajs Teachers should help 
students to recognize that the study of culture is inherently value laden. One usually 
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perceives the values of another culture from the perspective of one's own values; this 
inhibits the understanding of the other culture's art Therefore, the more knowledge 
students can acquire, the less dominant will be that bias of perception and the more 
likely the students will recognize the validity of a particular art form. Moreover, the 
specific meaning attributed to an art object will be distorted and/or incorrect if features 
universal to all cultures are used to provide meaning to the work of art. Students must 
be made aware of cultural particulars before studying universals or they will miss the 
uniqueness of the art form. 

2. Attempt to see the art form? o f other cultures as creative expressions of individual 
artists. Teachers and students should place themselves as often as possible in the 
position of the artist making the expression in order to understand the cultural context in 
which the artist is communicating. 

3 - View culture as dynamic r ather than static. Different factors (people, places, and 
events) effect the development of a culture in different ways. The dynamic nature of 
culture and the effect that it has on art forms should be taught. Every culture has a past 
present, and future. The art of a culture should be studied within and across critical 
periods and influences in the development of the culture. 

o 4- Examine specific eleme nts of t he art ob j ects within the context of the culture 
Specific art forms of a culture, whether in the past or present cannot be fully understood 
outside the context of the culture. 

. . 5. Recognize that the similarities and differences within a culture as diverse as the 
similaritie s and differences among cultures. Just as there are similarities and differences 
among cultures, there are similarities and differences within cultures. The students must 
be made aware of the danger of stereotyping a total culture based upon the examination 
of one art object from that culture. Any culture consists of numerous individuals each of 
whom views and values that culture from his or her own perspective. 

6 - Recogniz e the concept of cultural validity . An art object gains cultural validity 
when it is studied in relationship to geography, history, language and government. Each 
culture must be appreciated for its own values and expression. 

7. Discover tha t initial rejection of an art object or an alternative cultural viewp oint 
can be overcome wit h per si s tence and new knowledg e Bias is not taught but acquired 
by the experience of being born into, growing, and living within a particular culture. 
Because of bias is developed over a long period of time, it is very difficult to transcend 
New knowledge replaces Ignorance; persistence as a teacher In helping students to 
acquire this new knowledge will give them a higher level of sensitivity toward other 
culture's art forms. 

Kreft, L (1988). Multicultural art: a learning p rocess. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



THE STYLE AND CONVENTIONS OF EGYPTIAN ART 
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Art in the works of man is the expression of an aesthetic ideal. All art, no matter 
what historical period it derives from, is distinguished by its own aesthetic, rules and 
manner of expression; in other words, its own style. In each artistic endeavor, the 
process of representation has a stimulating motive, and the object or theme reproduced 
has its own significance, for a representation aspires to fix an idea, a real or imaginary 
situation by means of pure figuration, of symbols or of abstraction. 

Egyptian art, like all other art, was aware since its inception of its own aesthetic, its 
conventions and objectives. If we understand art in this sense, then such statements as: 
"Art for its own sake did not exist in Egypt;" "Egyptian art is exclusively funerary;" or even: 
It was intended only as a tool to serve the requirements of eternity," become unne- 
cessary. For if a concern for aesthetics, as we define art today, had not existed from the 
beginning, then Art itself would never have existed at all in Egypt 

However, let us take care to avoid the pitfall of claiming that Egyptian art is merely 
an "instrument" for serving the requirements of eternity. Judging from what we can 
glimpse, furtive as it might be, of life on earth, we know, for example, that the officials* 
houses at Tell el-Armama we as richiy decorated as the Theban tombs, whose painted 
walls we admire so much. Furthermore, the workmen's village of craftsmen and artists at 
Deir el-Medina, far from being an agglomeration of huts, contains comfortable houses 
built of stone, decorated with paintings, and provided with altars for the worship of the 
gods. We know that the royal palaces gleamed every bit as brightiy as the divine 
temples, whose archaeological remains permit us to reconstruct their original splendor. 

In art, as elsewhere, form will ultimately depend upon function, and function upon 
aim and purpose, and, paradoxical as it may seem, the rigidly canonical character of 
Egyptian art was the logical consequence of the esoteric purpose imposed upon it as a 
result of its cultic functions. 

A substantial part of Egyptian art was never intended to be seen by mortal eyes, the 
manifestation of decorative and aesthetic qualities can not have been its principal aim, 
which was undoubtedly of a metaphysical and magical nature. 

It was, in fact, a belief in the magical reality of art, its presumed power to perpetuate 
on a fourth-dimensional plane beyond space and time, the life and existence of its 
models which gave impetus to the unparalleled artistic productivity of the Egyptians. 

Since all phenomena, animate as well as inanimate, had a common existence in 
the reality of art they were all 'alive' in their artistic manifestations; and no essential 
difference existed between them. All categories of representation were therefore 
subjected to the same basic law, that no phenomenon should be represented in 
accordance with its momentary form of appearance in time and space but as it would 
appear sub specie aeterni to an observer beyond time and space. 

Wherever possible, each individual object and each detail should be represented 
in its entirely, with all aspects accounted for, with no parts hidden or distorted by shifts of 
perspective, because parts omitted or not seen, were considered missing, and any 
deviation from the factual appearance of things was regarded as a natural deficiency, 
bound to mar the eternal image of the objects they represented. 

Nowhere was the satisfaction of these demands considered more important than in 
the representation of the human body, throughout the history of Egyptian art always the 
principal objective of representation, and the ultimate aim of artistic activity. 

Principal figures (kings) were consequently shown at an indeterminate age, neither 
old nor young, and in an impersonal form of appearance, obviously conforming to a 
conventional conception of bodily health and vigour. Almost all representations were 
distinguished by the insignia of their principal offices and the marks of their rank, 
obviously in order to secure their social status and position in the cosmic hierarchy. 
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Egyptian artists always remained anonymous craftsmen with the significant 
exception of the Armarna period, which, also from an artistic point of view, represents an 
explosive, and in the history of Egypt unparalleled, outburst of individualism. 

When describing works of art, the Egyptians frequently referred to them as true' 
with the obvious meaning of correctly proportioned; but otherwise no contemporary 
source informs us about any personal attitude towards art. 

Creative artists have everywhere and at all times been faced with the problem how 
to manifest and visualize their theories. Each theory presented Its own Egyptian 
demand for standardized timeless reality, with complete proportional accordance of 
model and reproduction, led directly to the introduction of a canonical system of 
proportion. 

As deduced from the monuments and the grids, ingeniously invented for the 
practical application of the system of proportion, the technical and unspeculative 
character of the Egyptian canon is evident and indisputable; and like most other systems 
of human proportions that of the Egyptians served but one basic purpose: that of making 
sculptural representations of the human figure conform to the natural proportions of the 
body. In its practical presentation the canon was, therefore, based on remarkably 
accurate standardizations of the natural relations of the various parts of human anatomy, 
such as the relation of thumb to fingers, of fingers to palm, of palm to fore-arm to height 
and breadth, expressed in simple numerical terms geometrically reflected in grids based 
on the fist. In practice, the entire system had the great advantage that it could be directly 
applied to sculptural representations by any craftsman who had been taught the correct 
placing of the various parts in the grids. 



SLIDES 

The Egyptian Museum Cairo: List of Slides 

Numbers in parentheses correspond to the Official Catalogue for the 

Egyptian Museum Cairo 

Vase with pain ted decoration 

Predynastic Period, Nagada II, 3500-3100 B.C. 

A predynastic pottery having painted designs in red on a buff background. The 
motifs typically reflect a marshy river environment with birds and a mysterious plant, 
tentatively identified as the Abyssinian banana tree. Among the natural features, like the 
jump antelopes, are those which suggest religious ritual. This seems the most likely 
interpretation of the boat with many oars and the dancing women. (Egyptian Art Eva 
Wilson. Diagrams 16 and 17) 

Jar with painted decoration 

New Kingdom, 19th Dynasty, reign of Ramses II, ca. 1290-1224 
Pottery was not decorated in Egypt after the Predynastic Period, except during a 
brief period in the 19th Dynasty. Painted pottery enjoyed a wide popularity during the 
19th Dynasty. The painting imitates, for funerary uses, the floral arrangements with which 
such vessels were ornamented during the festivals. The ornament of garlands and 
flowers is painted in light blue on a cream slip with minor details in black and red. 
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Oval Basket r/rffjn wi th rectang ular lid 
Archaic Period, 1-2 Dynasty 
Tarkhan near Kafr Ammar 

Most Egyptian baskets were made by the coiling method. Baskets were used as 
coffins in the Archaic period in Egypt 



F our Canopic Jars of Intxjhotep (97) 

Sakkara, Middle Kingdom, 12th Dynasty, c. 1900 B.C. 

Canopic jars are urns of ceramic or stone which the Egyptians used from the Old 
Kingdom onwards to store the liver, lungs, stomach and intestines of the deceased.taken 
from the process of mummification. The term comes from the village named Canopus by 
the Greeks, once rich in vessels with stoppers in the form of Osiris. At first the stoppers 
were used to seal the jars. Later jars were crowned with human heads; eventually 
taking the form of four separate heads of the four sons of Horus: Imsety, Hapi, Duamutef, 
and Qebsennuef. 

Four Cano pic J ars in limestone 
Intermediate Period, 22nd Dynasty. 

Four Cano pic Jars 
Four sons of Horus 

Painted limestone, Middle Kingdom, 12th Dynasty. 

Canopic Jars of Tutankhamon ( 176) 
New Kingdom, 18th Dynasty 

Faience tiles as a border design with pap yrus motif 

Tiles of faience with prisoners ( 226) 
New Kingdom, 20th Dynasty 

The Inlaying of tiles for the decoration of the palace was a common practice under 
the rule of Ramses III. The tiles were used in both residential and ritual temples made of 
polychrome faience inlaid into the walls, doorframes and columns. The favorite subjects 
chosen were cartouches, floral friezes, birds and numerous bound prisoners. 

The first captive to the right is a Hittite with pale skin, hands tied behind his back, 
and striped skull-cap with a dotted rim. He wears a colorful short kilt and a garment tied 
at the shoulder. The second figure is a Bedouin Shasu from Syria with wrists held fast in 
a handcuff. The central figure, with elbows bound up at shoulder height, is the traditional 
Asiatic. The fourth prisoner is a Nubian. He wears a du^rated collar and a short kilt over 
a long plaited robe with dotted fringe and belt. The fifth captive is a tattooed Ubyan with 
hands bound in front of his body. On the other side of the tiles are found the incised 
impressions of manufacturers marks; these tiles were produced in large numbers. 

Head of a falcon ( 6fi) 
Old Kingdom, 6th Dynasty 

This falcon's head in beaten gold was found in the temple at Hierakonpolis. It 
belonged to a bronze statue of the falcon Horus, patron deity of this city, which was the 
predynastic capital of Upper Egypt. 
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Ostracon with pain ted sketches 
New Kingdom, 20th Dynasty 

Figured ostraca (chips of limestone) often display simple sketches or student's trial 
pieces; many times the first draft of an artist's design. 

Ostracon of a p raying scribe (231) 
New Kingdom, 20th Dynasty 

This limestone plaque Is decorated with drawings and Inscriptions In the name of 
the scribe Amenhotep. Amenhotep is represented kneeling, with shaven head, wearing 
a wide kilt with a scalloped front panel. The prayer to the god Thoth, the god of learning 
and patron of scribes is written all around the kneeling figure in a cursive hieroglyphic 
script 

Illustrations ( 232) 
Papyrus 

New Kingdom, 20th Dynasty 

Two illustrations appear on this papyrus: lady mouse served by cats, and foxes 
acting as shepherds. Drawings in which animals replace humans are often found on 
papyrus and ostraca. They illustrate stories, fables or proverbs. 

Amulets representing figures of g ods 

Made of Faience: Harpocrates, Thoth and Ptah Soker 

Horu s 

During the sixth season Prof. Emery worked at Sakkara searching for the tomb of 
Imhotep. He came across many galleries used in later times for animal burials (ibis, 
baboon and oxen) This mummified form is of the hawk, Horus. 

Funeral sledg e of Khonsy 
New Kingdom, 19th Dynasty 

Among the mummies found in the tomb of Sennedjem were those of his son 
Khonsu. This coffin which preserved, one within the other, the body of Khonsu are now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. This sarcophagus is one of the best 
decorated of its kind; paintings of rare beauty accompany the texts of exquisitely 
multicolored hieroglyphs. 

Stela of Diedamoniuankh 

Third Intermediate Period, 22nd Dynasty 

This monument is known for its beauty of its painting, the excellent preservation of 
Its colors and the originality of the lower register. The scene in the necropolis represents 
neither a procession nor offering bearers. In the desolate desert, the slope of the cliff 
into which the tomb has been cut is painted pink with white specks. The structure of a 
chapel is visible, surmounted by a pyramid and a staircase. In front are three more 
structures, each with a door. A crouching woman mourns her dead by tearing her hair. 
Behind her a sycamore and two date-palms represent the garden in which the ba of the 
deceased hopes to find shade, fresh air and water. An offering table with bread and a 
basin of water has been set up between the trees; on one of them a crow has begun to 
peck at the dates. The principal design above depicts a traditional adoration scene. The 
stela's owner, dressed in a transparent pleated robe and adorned with a broad collar 
and wig raises her delicate hands before Re-Horakhty. The falcon-headed god is 
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crowned with a sun-disk surrounded by a uraeus. The whole scene takes place under 
the sky sign bent in the form of an arch and supported by two was-scepters. 

Shabti figures and boxes 

A special class of model, the shabti figure was originally intended to provide a 
substitute residence for the tea. The earliest of these mummiform figures were made of 
wax or wood and often had their own small coffins. By the New Kingdom times the 
concept of a substitute body had been expanded to include the idea of a substitute 
laborer. The figures then became carved of wood or stone and in addition to the 
deceased s name, they had directions written on them. Over time, increasing numbers 
of shabtis accompanied burials, ultimately a figure for each day of the year. Called 
ushabtis dunng the Late Period, these mummified figures continued to be included in 
burials until the end of the dynastic period. 

Sarcophus of Kawit ( dBtaiQ 
Middle Kingdom, 11th Dynasty 
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„ Canon and Proportions In Egyptian A rKErtk Iverson, second edition fully revised In 
collaboration with Yoshiaki Shibata; Aris and Phillips Ltd. Teddington House Warmin- 
ster, Wiltshire, BA12, 8PO, England, 1975. Plates printed in Denmark. 



The sculptural canon used for proportioning of the human body in Egyptian art was 
fullydeveloped and regularly applied to all main representations from the time of the 
fourth dynasty. 

Plate 1 : 

(1) Atypical Old Kingdom grid. 

(2) While working at Saqqara during his (Lepsius) stay in Egypt between 
1842 and 45, he discovered on the walls of the tombs a number of figures 
inscribed in the original guide-lines used by the ancient craftsmen for their 
execution. 

Plate 2 and 3 : Their height was not measured from the feet to the crown of the 
head, but to the point at the hairline of the forehead, along a vertical center- 
hne passing through the ear and the fork of the legs to a point dividing the 
hindmost foot at the ratio of 1 to 2, thus dividing the trunk of the body into 
identical halves at the armpits. At intervals, identical to all figures belonging 
to this category, this center-line was intersected by horizontal lines marking 
the knee, the wrist, and the seat, the elbows, the armpits, the nape of the 
^ n 80 *. and the canonical measuring point at the hairline. 

Pl3te_4: In the position of some secondary details there are minor variations- the 
lower curve of the buttocks, placed at line 9 on plate 3, is placed at 9 1/2 on 
plate 4, the skirts are of different shape and therefore differently registered 
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as is the position of the belts; and in the proportioning of certain horizontal 
measures. 

Plate 8 : Originally, figures had been scattered in disorder over decorated surfaces. 
From the Early Dynastic Period, artists began to divide the drawing surface 
into horizontal registers placed vertically above one another. The system of 
registers was purely a method of ordering the material places upon it It was 
never developed into a spacial or time relationships between the different 
registers; nor to develop pictorial depth by placing the objects further or 
higher away from the viewer. 
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The history of Egypt in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries has been definitively marked by the French influence 
which began in earnest with the occupation of the troops of 
No^uleon Bonaparte in 1798. Napoleon and his army never succeeded 
in achieving the absolute control over the whole of Egypt which 
was their original intention. Thus, Egypt never actually became 
a French colony as did other areas of the African continent. In 
fact, less than a year after his arrival in the country, Napoleu,, 
himself left Egypt to return to France in preparation for his 
decisive coup d ' etat . 

The story has often been recounted of Napoleon's soldiers 
breaking off part of the nose of the great Sphinx at Giza while 
using it for target practice. However, the French influence was 
felt in more significant ways, even after General Kleber had been 
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assassinated and General Menou and his troops had been run out 
of the country in 1801. The great Egyptian leader Muhammad Al i , 
as pan of his program of reforms in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, hired French officers to help organize a 
modernization of the Egyptian army. Muhammad Ali's son, Said, 
has been condemned for his gullibility in allowing his friend, 
the French consul Ferdinand de Lesseps,,to lead him into making 
arrangements favorable to France but detrimental to Egypt for the 
construction of the Suez Canal. In later financial disagreements, 
the imbalance and injustice were magnified, for Napoleon III was 
jointly chosen by the Suez Canal Company and the Egyptian government 
as arbiter of the dispute. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
an unfortunate pattern had been established of financial control of 
Egypt by France, England, and other European countries. As Afaf 
Lutfi al-Sayyid Marsot points out in his excellent historical 
summar y« - Short History of Modern Egypt , the system which developed 
--specifically the so-called "Law of Li qu i dati on "-- "effected a 
stranglehold on Egypt, which from that moment on was unable to move 
without European permission."^ 

Even after the French semi - co 1 oni al presence was largely 
supplanted by that of the British, France continued to have jften 
negative entanglements with Egypt, particularly motivated by the 
facts that the Suez Canal Company was French and that the canal 
itself had been designed and its construction directed by a French 
engineer. Furthermore, during the Algerian war for independence 
from France, the latter country became convinced that the material 
and moral support which Egypt was providing was so decisive that 
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the Algerian rebels' resistance would collapse without it. After 
Nasser's nationalization of the Suez Canal in 1956, France joined 
Britain and Israel in a military assault against Egypt. French, 
along with British and other foreign residents, were deported from 
Egypt in large numbers after the resolution by the United Nations 
of the ill-conceived attack, and negative feelings toward the 
French (and even more toward the British) remained and can be felt 
to persist to some degree even now. 

This is not to suggest, however, that the relationship between 
France and Egypt has been entirely negative. On the contrary," the 
unfortunate past quas i -col oni al , military, and grossly unfair 
financial involvement of France in Egyptian affairs has been 
accompanied by an active cultural interchange which has had a 
marked influence on the political and educational system of France's 
African neighbor. When Napoleon Bonaparte first arrived in Egypt, 
he brought with him not only soldiers, but scholars. Thus began a 
French fascination with ancient Egyptian cult. re which perhaps 
reached its zenith with the work of the famous Egyptologist 
Champollion and the removal of an Egyptian obelisk to the Place 
de la Concorde, and which continues to this day. 

The Egyptian legal system is based, as the reader may be aware, 
not on English common law, but on the French system. The same is 
true for Egypt's educational structure, o.rt« cul.rly through the 
first half of this century. As current Egyptian Minister of 
Education Fathy Serour has pointed out,* before Egyptian independence 
in 1952, it was French culture, rather than that of the British 
occupying Egypt, which influenced the leaders of educational 
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reform, many of whom earned degrees from France. This was the 
case with the well-known literary figure, Education Minister, and 
proponent of universal free education, Taha Hussayn, whose wife 
was French and who had obtained his advanced degree in France. The 
most recent curriculum reforms are being modeled on the American 
system of education, and (as indicated by Egyptian curriculum 
specialist Prof. Kaysar Kujuk*) USAID advisers are actively involved 
in current planning. However, before independence, the school 
system was definitively French-based. It was more common for the 
educated Egyptian to study French as a first foreign language, "and 
French was widely considered the language of the elite upper class. 

In recent times, of course, this situation has changed-to the 
extent that even such a well-educated, trilingual (Arabic, English, 
and French) Egyptian citizen as Ezzat Naguib/ Coordinator of 
Special Programs for the American University in Cairo, maintains 
that English is now the Vin^ua frarica of the elite native and 
foreign population of Ms country. Certainly, the visitor to 
Egypt is struck by the almost universal current use of English 
along with Arabic on street and subway signs, on forms and signs 
connected with business and the foreign tourist trade, etc. 
Although it is certainly not within the province of this study to 
d-aw conclusions about the phenomenon, it does strike any American 
visitor to Egypt that the use of English may very well have 
Psychological and/or sociological, as well as practical, motivations, 
since the open friendliness toward and apparently sincere fondness 
for American (as opposed to British-or French) tourists is so 
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very evident. 

Despite the fact that the English language is currently 
more widely written and spoken by large numbers of Egyptians than 
French, the presence of the Francophone idiom is nevertheless 
still very strongly present in Egypt. It is, in fact, after 
English, the second most commonly used and studied foreign language 
among the Egyptian populace, placing well ahead of other foreign 
languages taught in some schools in the country, such as German 
and Italian. An interview with Monsieur Denis Kohler, who is 
Attache Culture! Charge des Problemes de 1 ' En se i gnement at the " 
French Embassy in Cairo, 5 revealed that approximately two million 
students in public, government-run schools are presently engaged 
in the study of French, one million five hundred thousand of these 
pursuing French for three years (as their second foreign language) 
and five hundred thousand taking French for six years (as their 
first foreign language). There is, however, a serious shortage 
of well-prepared foreign language teachers in the public schools, 
as attested to by Mrs. Fayza Fawzi el-Gawli, a former public 
school language instruction inspector. 6 This is due largely to 
the unfortunate combination of greatly overcrowded classes and 
low teacher salaries, which contribute to the flight of competent 
teachers from public to private school instruction. 

Most parents, Mrs. el-Gawli stated, prefer, if they are 
financially able, to send their children, for primary and secondary 
education, to private schools, which offer smaller classes and 
higher quality instruction. This sentiment was confirmed by Mr. 
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Naguib 7 --who himself studied at a private h rench-1 anguage school, 
and who is now sending his children to a private English-language 
school--and by Mrs. Mary Ki ckham-Samy , 8 whose daughter is studying 
by choice at a private French-language school. The principal of 
one such private language school, Mrs. Ma'aly Kera, 9 pointed out 
that in addition to offering an excellent general education, such 
schools, by providing foreign language fluency, open doors to 
careers (such as in the tourist industry), which would otherwise 
be closed to the students. 

The French Cultural Attache 10 has pointed out that in addition 
to private French language schools and religious (Catholic) schools 
in which the instruction is in French (and in which a second 
foreign 1 anguage--usual ly English--is also required and a third 
foreign language generally offered), there exist in Egypt five 
ly_c|es a laureat , in which approximately fifty thousand students 
study virtually all their subjects in French (as in the other 
French-language private and religious schools) and also study French 
language ana literature in a particularly rigorous and intensive 
fashion. When these students complete their secondary training, 
they are, Monsieur Kohler declared, truly Francophone. The French 
government assures that the instructors in these lycees are French 
a-, well as French-speaking and that they remain closely in touch 
with Francophone culture. 

At the university level, the difficulties of achieving desirable 
oral and written fluency in foreign lan ? ..;ages in the public schools 
has been increasingly felt as the school-age population has continued 
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to grow. Dr. Angele Boutrous Samaan, Professor Emeritus of English 
Literature at Cairo University, 11 notes a drop in efficiency in 
foreign language learning, as well as a lack of interest on the 
part of a growing number of students. (Minister of Education 
Serour, 12 in fact, remarked that many students had in recent years 
complained about the difficulty of passing the French examination 
at the end of their secondary studies, and that the exam has, as 
a result, been made easier.) Dr. Samaan explained that at Egypt's 
most prestigious institution of higher learning— Cairu University-- 
the overpopulation of classes and lack of sufficient numbers oT 
professors has become a tremendous problem, as it has at lower 
levels of instruction. Some faculties within the university 
require continued foreign language study of jnly one or two years, 
while the humanities curricula require, in general, courses in 
foreign language during all four years. So far as the status of 
the university study in Egypt of French, specifically, is concerned, 
Attache Kohler 13 estimates the number of students of French at 
Egyptian universities studying the language during their four years 
of advanced study to be five thousand. TheFrench government 
offers, in addition, a varying number of scholarships to qualifying 
students for post-graduate study of one to four years in France. 

One additional group should not be overlooked in this brief 
survey — that of adult, non-university students of the French 
language. The Directeur of the Centre Culturel Francais in Cairo, 
Monsieur Claude Mazet.H maintains an annual enrollment at the 
center of almost ten thousand adult students. He also pointed 
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out the fact that the language examinations administered under 
his supervision are the <,am<5 ones used in France by the Alliance 
Francaise. 

Even though in recent decades French has been supDlanted by 
English as the dominant foreign language studied and used in various 
professions in Egypt, as in other countries throughout the world 
where French is not one of the official languages, there seems 
at present no reason to suppose that the French language will soon 
lose its very firm position as the second most popular foreign 
language auwng Egyptians. Lawyers, for example, are still required 
at the University of Cairo to study French (in addition to English) 
for at least one year beyond their six years of secondary study. 
Tour guides with university diplomas in the field must be fluent 
in two foreign languages, by far most frequently English and 
French. 15 One repeatedly finds that businessmen, hotel employees, 
and others involved directly or indirectly in the very imDortant 
Egyptian tourist trade, are able to function in both English and 
French, as well as their native Arabic. Finally, the commitment 
of the French government to preserving and extending Francophone 
studies in Egypt is genuine, continuing, and enthusiastic, to the 
extent that France not only offers scholarships for study in 
France, but itself pays the salaries of more than two thousand 
French professors coming from France to Egypt to teach. This 
strong desire on the part of the French government to encourage 
and support "la presence reelle" of France in Egypt through 
direct and meaningful rapport between French professors and their 
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students, 16 as wel ] as thfi firm posUion Qf French ^ ^ 

Egyptian educational system, strongly suggest that the French 
presence in Egypt will continue to be definitely and positively 
felt in the future. 
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^Cambridge, New York, Port Chester, Melbourne, Sydney: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985), p. 70. 
2 

Lecture and questi on-and-answer session for Senior Fulbriqht 
Scholars. Cairo, Egypt: July 8, 199 0. 

^Lecture and question-and-answer session for Senirr Fulbrioht 
Scholars. Cairo, Egypt: July 8, 1990. 

interview. Luxor, Egypt: July 3, 1990. 
5 July 11 , 1990. 

6 Former Senior Inspector of English Language Instruction in 
Egyptian Public Schools, Giza Governorate. Panel discussion and 
question-and-answer session for Senior Fulbright Scholars Cairo 
Egypt: July 12, 1990. 

interview. Cairo, Egypt: July 11, 1990. (See note number 

4. ) 

Assistant Director of the Office of Special Academic 
Programs, American University in Cairo. Interview Cairo 
Egypt: July 15, 1990. 

Principal of the Pyramids Language School, Cairo, Egypt. 
Panel discussion and question-and-answer session for Senior 
Fulbright Scholars. Cairo, Egypt: July 12, 1990. 

lOsee note number 5. 

n x 

1 'Panel discussion and question-and-answer session for 
Senior Fulbright Scholars. Cairo, Egypt: July 12, 1990. 

12 S ee note n umbe r 2 . 

^ 3 See note number 5. 

14 Directeur, Centre Culturel Francais, Cairo, Eqypt. Interview 
Cairo, Egypt: July 11 , 1990. 
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15 The utility of fluency in both English and French was 
particularly noted in interviews with Mrs. Maha Ma'bed and Mrs. 
Ekram Morgan, both very successful trilingual (Arabic, English, 
and French) Egyptian tour guides. Interview with Mrs. Ma'bed: 
Cairo, Egypt: June 29, 1990. Interview with Mrs. Morgan: Luxor, 
Egypt: July 2, 1990. 

^See note number 5. 
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JOSEPH T. MANZO (Concord College; Athens West Virginia) 

J V L ™ PLAN FOR DISCUSSING THE PROBLEM OF HOUSING: AN EGYPTIAN 
caAMPLc 

LEARNING OUTCOMES MET-THIS PLAN FURTHERS: 

(1) Understanding of other cultures 

(2) Understanding of sub-cultures 

(3) Understanding of a worldwide problem 

(4) The use of critical thinking skills 

(5) The connections between people 

(6) Development of spatial and historical knowledge 

(7) An understanding of the importance of geography 

(8) An understanding of people-place relations 

INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 

Major world cities, from Hong Kong to Rio de Janeiro, are experiencing problems in 
housing for an ever-growing urban population. In July of 1990 Mitch Snyder, a leader in 
the movement for housing the homeless in the United States, committed suicfde in 
frustration over the lack of action in this area. Egypt has been experiencing this problem 
in Cairo for several decades. An examination of the housing situation in the Greater 
Cairo area can provide insight into the problem and its solution on a global basis The 
example ° f ^ ' eSS ° n ' S t0 stimulate discussion on the subject through an Egyptian 

METHODOLOGY 

Data for this lesson plan were gathered through library research and fieldwork. Library 
work at the American University in Cairo provided government reports, theses and 
secondary materials on housing in the Cairo area. Fieldwork consisted of city tours led 
by Dr. John Swanson, Housing Office contacts facilitated by Dr. Salwa Gomaa and 
interviews with U.S. AID officials. Both Dr. Swanson and Dr. Gomaa are faculty at the 
American University in Cairo. y 

BACKGROUND FOR THE LESSON 

Most people are familiar with Egypt's grand and glorious past. The Pyramids at Giza the 
temples at Luxor, and the monuments at Abu Simbel are called to mind by most people 
when they hear the name Egypt. Overlaying these antiquities is the Nile River-a river 
tonger than the United States from coast to coast. There is, however, at least one other 
Egypt a contemporary country with a capital city that exhibits many of the benefits and 
drawbacks found in all major cities today. This section provides a general background to 
Egypt as a context for discussing housing. 

History 
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Rather than repeat the many written histories available on Egypt, a chronology of events 
*re Tot p™?*? ' C ° l,rS8, !t mUSt 56 tept in mind th3t dat6 ^ ' P ™ ided torAnStent^SS 

6000 B.C.: Pre-dynastie Period of Narmar, the Scorpion King. Between 6000-600C 

B-C Egyptians adopt agriculture in the Nile Valley. 
3100 B.C.: Archaic Period— the time in which the basic patterns and forms of early 

Egyptian high culture took shape. The major surviving monuments are 

tombs at Saqqara and Abydos. 
2550 B.C.: The Old Kingdom— Principal figures include Zozer, Snefru, and Khufu The 

Step-Pyramid at Saqqara appears at this time. The Pyramids at Giza beqin 

with the Fourth Dynasty. 
2150 B.C.: First Intermediate Period— This is a time of several competing dynasties No 

major works of architecture survive from this period 
2050 B.C.: The Middle Kingdom— Senusret III and Amenemhet III are the rulers of note 

The center of gravity was at first in the Luxor area and later shifted north 

back to the Memphis area. This is the time of the emergence of Amun as a 

great patron deity of the state. 
1770 B.C.: Second Intermediate Period— This includes Dynasties XIII to XVII This was 

once again a time of competing states. The XVIIth. Dynasty re-unified Eqvot 

under its control. ^ ayK 

1550 B.C.: New Kingdom— This was the most powerful and prosperous of the ancient 
Kingdoms of Egypt 

1070 B.C.: Third Intermediate Period— An era of decentralization. Basically the south 
was ruled apart from the north, although the rulers of the south— the high 
priests of the Cult of Amun-acknowledged the suzerainty of the northern 
kings. 

750 B.C.: Nubian Period— The Nubian kings brought most of the Nile Valley under 

their rule by 700 B.C. and reigned as the XXVth. Dynasty until expelled bv 

the Assyrians, who conquered Egypt after 670 B.C. 
660 B.C.: Saite Period— If Egyptian art and architecture was influential in the 

development of Greek art and architecture, it was probably due to this 
^1 o o . di ; na ^ XXVIth., which ruled Egypt from its capital at Sais in the Delta 
341 B.C.: Last native dynasty falls; Egypt is occupied, in turn, by the Persians (who had 

earlier ruled Egypt from 525 to 400 B.C. before being forced out), the 

Greeks, the Romans, the Byzantines, and the Arabs 
1250 A.D.: The Mamluk Empire rules Egypt and Syria, followed by the Ottoman Turks 

who conquer Egypt in 1517 / 
1796 A.D.: Napoleon leads the French invasion of Egypt; the British occupy Egypt in 

1940 A.D.: Britain fights Italy and Germany from Egyptian territory. Egypt, in the late 

1940's, joined the first Arab war against Israel 
1952 A.D.: On July 23 a revolution led by the Tree Officers" forces King Farouk to 

abdicate.General Muhammad Naguib becomes president. Later, he is 

forced out of power by Gamal Abdul-Nasir. 
1960*s A.D.: Eighty percent of Egyptian industry is nationalized. In 1967 Israel captures 

the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip. 
1970*s A.D.: Anwar as-Sadat becomes president of Egypt when Nasir dies. The Aswan 

High Dam is completed in this decade. It provides water to irrigate more 

than a million acres of land. It also provides hydro-electric power. 
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ISBCs A.D.: Sadat cracks down on fundamentalists and opposition forces. He is 

assassinated and Hosny Mubarak succeeds him as president 
1990/s A.D.: Egypt merges as a broker in the Israeli-Palestinian issue. 

(Thanks to Dr. John Swanson for his help in constructing this chronology) 
GEOGRAPHY 



The thread which ties these cultural occupations at ! events together is EavoTs 
geography. Approximately 386,650 square miles (1,001,758 sq. km.) in physical area- 
about the size of Oregon and Texas combined—only 4% of this total is habitable Except 
in rare instances the only cultivable land is adjacent to the Nile, and so is the country 
population Add to this very little rainfall (1 inch per year) and the result is high urban 
densities Thus, while cultures have come and gone, an environment which has 
remained basically the same for the last 10,000 years (since the end of the Pleistocene 
era) has been a formidable obstacle to easier growth and development. This is certainly 
evident with regard to the east-west expansion of Cairo-a subject pertinent with regard 
to the question of identifying areas of growth for the Cairo region. 

CAIRO 

Cairo is one of he world's super cities. In 1987 it was the seventeenth largest city in the 
world It is the largest city in Africa and in the Middle East. One thousand people per dav 
are added to the population of Cairo, so rapid is its growth. The average population 
density is 27,092 people per square mile, bur in and around the medieval quarter of the 
city the population density reaches almost 250,000 per square mile. As with other 
primary cities in the developing world, it is becoming increasingly large. Cairo the 
capital, center of education, media, and money, is most attractive to the rural poor. 

The city of Cairo itself dates to its foundation by the Fatimid Dynasty in 969 as "al- 
Qahira - the Victorious City". The Fatimid Dynasty ruled for so long hat Cairo came to 
engu f already existing communities in the area, including al-Fustat, the urban center of 
Egypt from 700 A.D. to 1000 A.D. Today, the medieval core lies approximately three 
kilometers east of the modern city. Overall Cairo has continued to grow in a north/south 
direction. (See Figure 1.) 

There are eight basic sections in modern Cairo. (1) The Medieval core is home to lower- 
class and jower-middle-class people. (2) An initial expansion around the medieval core 
includes the neighborhoods of Abbasiya, Ataba, Azbekiyya, Abdin, Zoghli, and Sayyida 
Zaynab. These are areas of lower middle-class and middle-class people. (3) The 
?^^ C8ntral business district developed in a sixty-year period between 1880 and 
1950. This area houses the upper and upper-middle class. (4) Lower and lower-middle 
class districts were incorporated into Cairo as the city surrounded earlier agricultural 
villages. Modern well-to-do residential zones grew up between 1930 and 1950. (5) 
Upper ctess and middle class desert communities developed in Heliopolis and Nasr 
city (6) Beginning in 1950 lower class communities grew in the west, north, and south. 
(7) After this time the cemeteries in the desert to the east of the medieval core also grew 
as residential areas. (8) Finally, ll-Haram ("the Pyramids") near Giza and Muqattam City 
to the east of the cemetery zones were developed as upper class and upper-middle 
class communities. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CAIRO AREA, 1 800-1 990 



THE CAIRO 
AREA 



CUITTVAJ51I 





BULAQ 



1920: 

Population: 1,200,000 
Ufttn Art*: 40 sq. km. 



1200-1800: 
PopuJation:50Q 
750 
Urban Art*; 1 




CAIRO 




1945: 

Population: 1,900,000 
Urban Art*: 80 sq.km. 



KAAPI 



1880: 

Population: 1,000,000 
UtfcanArt*:20 sq km 




1MB ABA, 
HVXATOSIIH 



Population: 6,000,000 
Urban Art a: 169 sq.km 




SXTOSAA1-13CAYWA 




BULAQ AT- 
TAJSttflB 



1977: 

Population: 8,200,000 
Urban Ant- 2 10 sq. km 




attaH 



12SL 

Population: 9,200,000 
Ob in Art*: 330 sq.km 




1990: 

Pop: 14,000,000 
Arte 400 sq. km 
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In the year 1800 the population of Cairo was approximately 275 nnn Pra^nu 
approximately nine to fifteen million people live in Cairo *nd the aSS^JSSS^ 

?Z wL!^ ° f ^ or i d W ar "• ,n ord0r t0 ™« the demand I flxh^TES 
aNowed the development of what is called informal housing. This mav take me form of 

C&Wffl"^ °: 9 r mment ,and ^ ^SW. e ^Sw2S 2 

tne cemeteries. All of this housing is illegal since it meets none of the codes and h*Q 
So?s Sal' 088 th3t h ° USing Sh ° U,d haVQ - '< is ~* ™ ^of^housfng" in 

anfnZ^i n l?^\n°f t n9 inter ? ting is that Egy P t has institutionalized the process 
and now is working to deliver services to the occupants or to move them into -Soar 
housing. A major reason for the lack of housing has to do wim rent control DU f?ntL 
effect soon after the revolution in 1952. Rent are frozen rttt^^ T D^nTJ 22 
time of initial occupancy. Moreover, apartments can to paWonTch Idren^he 
is that here is little incentive for landlords to rent out brto ma intain S buNdTnas 

SL^tST'fl 3 aim at Charging 20% of a WTSS hST ncomfofa 
p^r monTh ^ ^ H0WeVer ' the majority of Cairenes earn ,ess than LE 20 

Irol^hT3Srin 8 rtl£ mpt,n ? t0 h f P thiS sitUation bv tne creation of a "^ng road" 

around the city and the creation of a minimum of ten satellite cities which would absnrk 

SSffiS in informal housing. It appears, h^Thai T^ve % pefpe 

ctaSel e i he? SIS ' rl^£ Ch K hou8lnfl " This housing is not attractive to the^per 
classes either. Sadat City, located about 100 kilometers northwest of Cairo ainnn Ko 

^bSSm^^T hi9hWa * iS ten *™ old an?h™m C fTontSllK 
c1?m aswthth^^H 1 ^.^ ° n what amounts to an artificial oasis in the desert 
Cairo as with third world primary cities, contains most of the opportunities and amenitS 

un^rc fnH S? M0re0Ver ' there is a feeling on tne part tf™ ^ 

to S to tn^^ hat th6 W ClaSS Egyp ' ians in <* arge ° f hS!s ng are nil abte 

Ho^eter tSS^r^hffi 0 ^^" a,80 , be n0ted that empt y living unit d0 
r^wever, tney are being held by the owners for the r own families Thus homeless 

K^eSl™ ° n he 9r ° Und acr0SS from the Nile hSS in ttSTttS 

SiSESlS iPE b l en 2 ? at 8 ? (,sts ln P rovid ing incentives for an entrepreneurial class of 
e^utaSnt flna f nCmg ' Wealthv P a V cash. There is basics™ no San 

SSK??i 0f long - te rm mortgage except what occurs in the form of government 
™«? d S 0n ' Agreemen t on land usually involves the full purchase price being oad 
ove a twelve year period with an interest rate between 10% and m n so JcS 
flnal payment must be made when the housing unit, if new, is ^iy 80% S Onl 
lESST? P,3n the " Cairo Company. This group sel^s equity £ scoS'o-b2 

thT^ra^ Wh ° Wi " 'T 0 ^ the ^hase^Z^m^ 

,nr^7 n,in5? r c i°? v enc ourage foreign investors with tax breaks. They focus on 

ftEnL^SittLTS h,ghlncome g ™P s - However, the track record of low^ncor^ 
families abilities to pay is not good. In the mid-1980's, the cheapest, legal pub™ 
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housing cost LE 2,500 ($900) per year. This price was beyond the reach of 90% of the 
population. One interesting proposal has been that of the late Egyptian architect Hassan 
Fatny, who suggested a return to basic folk architecture. This would be possible because 

would hold U up rainfal1 re9 ' me ° f n ° m0r9 than 006 in ° h ' H8nC8 unfinisnGd mud-brick 

There are a variety of other recommendations to deal with informal housing These 
include the following: 

(1) Expand assistance to informal housing areas and people 

(2) Provide utilities 

(3) Enforce building codes 

(4) Gradually raise rents 

(5) Build new cities 

This represents a sketch of the housing problem in Cairo. Teachers should consider 
using questions that follow as a jumping off point tor classroom discussion. 

DISCUSSIO QUESTIONS 

1. How widespread is the problem of the homeless or those with inadequate shelter? 
How is it in your area? 

2. How could the idea of rent control be improved? 

3. It will take a considerable amount of resources to cure the housing problem in Cairo 
Discuss the notion that "what Is good for Cairo is good for the rest of the country" 

4. What is the impact of letting Cairo grow to the north and the south? 

5. Why are people attracted to Cairo? 

6. What role could use of birth control methods play in lessening crowded conditions in 
wcii ro f 

7. Why are not people moving to the satellite cities? 
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Cul ture 



I ntroducti on 



The primary -focus of this lesson plan unit is to examine the> 
role of women in Egyptian life within the context o-f Arabic and 
Islamic culture. There is included an introduction to Arabic and 
Islamic culture, background and primary writings, and a bi bl i oqraphy. 
There are four sample biographies of Eqyptian women from which "a 
variety of classroom uses can be drawn. Ideas are given for their 
use as well as suggested follow-up activities. 

We have chosen a cross section of women from the left wing, 
Nawal El-Saadawi, to a very right wing Muslim conservative leader, 
Zeinab al-Ghasali al-Gebali. We understand that our focus is limited 
in that it pertains to educated, middle to upper class Egyptian 
women. However , these women portray important ideas about what a 
woman s role should or should not be in this society. The 
biographical sketches were drawn from interviews, (Mrs. Mona Kamel 
and Ms Zeinab El-Ghazali), as well as books written either by ^nd/ 
or about these women, (Nawal Saadawi and Jihan Sadat). It is our 
hope that students will come to appreciate the richness of the 
cultural diversity found in Egypt as well as the political struggle 
of women to define their role within this cultural diversity 



Student Objectives: 



Students will gain insights into Islamic and Arabic culture which 
will allow them to appreciate and understand this culture. 

Students will examine the differing points of view of women in a 
changing Egyptian society as expressed by the women themselves. 

Students will examine the political and social roles of women in 
Egyptian society. 
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Egyptian Women in Arabic Culture 



In any discussion concerning the roles o-f Egyptian women, it is 
difficult to separate Arab culture from Islamic culture as they are 
inextricably interwoven in a manner which often overlaps in such a 
way that distinctions are not clearly defined. However there are 
some aspects concerning women's roles in Arab cultu: - which, although 
attributed to Islam, have in fact arisen out of the historical 
background of the area. This discussion will focus on three of these 
misconceptions and will attempt to discuss some reasons many 
contemporary women have been able to successfully make their mark in 
present-day Egyptian economic and/or political affairs. 

Long before the birth of Islam, the Pharoanic Era was one 
example of a patriarchial male-dominated society in which women were 
relegated to a lesser role. Westerners, in qeneral , tend to perceive 
tgyptian women as submissive and attribute this to the effects of 
Islam. In reality, those who have studied this culture know that 
this attitude pre-dated Islam. Many Egyptian women, both 
fundamentalists and feminists, have pointed out to us that the 
Koran does indeed provide equality and fairness to women. They state 
that it is the manipulation of these principles for =elf-servina 
political and capitalistic ends that result in its misinterpretation 
on a socio-economic level. 

It is interesting to note at this point that two of the women we 
have researched and/ or interviewed and who are at opposite end-, of 
the political spectrum, Nawal El Saadawi and Zeinab al-Gharali both 
grant that to varying degrees this is the case. For example, the 
wearing of the face veil was introduced by the Ottomans durinq fheir 
ascendancy in the Middle East. It was not an inherent part of Islam 
but was incorporated as a model for women throuqh political 
expediency. 

Islamic historian, Thomas Phillips, adds credence to this 

and S;??n„;f- P ; i S t f^ ° Ut ^ thlS qU ° te fr ° m his ^ticle, "Feminism 
and Nationalist Policies in Egypt": 

"The debate over the emancipation of women originated among 
Muslim reformist. It was their contention that an Islam ' 
correctly i nterpretated and set free of traditional ballast 
was able to provide a viable system of beliefs and values even 
under the changed circumstances of modern times. Thus, they 
felt that the position of women had suffered, not through the 
commands of the original Islam, but by a mis-interpretation of 
the Quran and later un-Islamic additions." 



The third mis-conception attributed to Islam but which has its 
roots in ancient Arab culture is that of the practice of female 
circumcision. This custom has been dealt with by women in the Arab 
world (and incidentally in many other areas) long before the advent 
of Islam. Many of todays leading Eayptian women have spoken out 
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against this heinous practice, but even though many educated families 
seldom participate, it is -far -from being wiped out in especially in 
rural areas and/or strongly traditional homes. 

What -factors have precipitated the emergence of some women into 
the political and business scenes o-f the Arab culture'' Our readings 
about and conversations with some o-f these women showed that several 
significant commonalities appear in the experiences of Arab women who 
have successfully participated on a very public level in the 
professions, businesses, and government o-f the present-day Arab 
world. 

With -few exceptions, they had -families and /or -fathers who 
encouraged them to excel 1 just as a boy would. They were reminded to 
bring "honor to the -family" by making their mark in the world o-f 
work-an attitude most unconventional considering the expections -for 
women typical o-f their day. 

Secondly, most o-f these women received very good educat i on-bof h 
private and public. They tended to score very highly in competitive 
exams and be rated well by their teachers. The quality of their 
studies reflected intelligence, ambition, and industry. 

A third factor which seems significant is that most successful 
women delayed marriage until their mid-twenties. By this time they 
had generally completed the formal education including advanced 
degrees. Once married, they seldom had more than three children 
generally spaced more than two years apart. 

Finally, and very significantly, these women tended to havp 
unusually supported husbands who were very successful in their own 
right. Not feeling threatened, they encouraged and facilitated their 
wives involvement in business and political adventures. They were 
willing to share responsibilities at home and were proud of their 
wives' achievements. 

This very brief discussion dealing with only a few situational 
roles and issues faced by some Egyptian women in their interaction 
with Arab culture and tradition is but the "tip of the iceberg" We 
would encourage you to read and study the books in this bibliography 
as well as the large number of books on this subiect available in 
libraries. The emancipation of Egyptian women within the parameters 
of Arab and Islamic mores has made qreat strides, and progress as 
being noted on political, social, economic, educational, and 
psychological levels. It involves dealing with Arab customs as well 
as clarifying interpretations of Moslem traditions. The incredible 
intelligent, well-educated and far-seeing women with whom we have 
spoken here in Egypt assure us that this process, which while 
challenging and wrought with obstacles, is in capable and excellent 
hands. 
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Egyptian Women in Islamic Culture 



In studying the role of women in Islam, it is important to 
understand that one cannot speak of a uniform group. Women's roles 
and li-festyles differ -from one society to the next, and from ohp 
socioeconomic class to the other. Therefore the concentration of 
this study will -focus on urban Egyptian women -from low middle class 
to upper class. 

It seems that Islam has provided an unifying force within th» 
Egyptian Society. It has not only been an important element in 
defining the traditional roles of women, but Islam and Islamic 
symbols have helped to preserve their national identity and culture. 

Islamic thinkir has taken several directions. The two distinct 
directions referred to in th i s . research are progressive and 
•fundamentalist. The progressives look at the changes that have 
occurred in modern life end attempts to institute legal reforms that 
would reflect and support these changes. The fundamentalists see the 
Islamic Society deteriorating, and so the hope for a better future 
means returning to a more religious way of life which is interpreted 
by the teachings of "The Prophet". Both groups have taken a long 
hard look at the society, and both see separate solutions to the" 
probl em. 

Legally, women have the same riqhts as men. In the most 
important public areas, women have the right to vote (although many 
still don t exercise this right) the right to own and administer 
property, and the right to equal pay. Therefore, the progressives 
have focused on reforms designed to give women a more secure place 
within the family. The Personal Status Laws were laws that regulated 
marriage, divorce, and child custody. Before the reforms were 
enacted, the minumum age for a girl to marry was 14, a man could 
marry more than one wife, the man's family took custody of the 
children in a divorce, and it was difficult for a woman to divorce 
her husband, although this was not the case when a man wanted to 
divorce his wife. In 1979, some revisions were made in this law. 
According to Amina Al-Said, one of Egypt's leading feminists and 
journalists, a woman now has the right to secure a divorce within one 
year of her husband taking a new wife, and a divorced woman now has 
the custody of her children. Once the male child reaches 15 years, 
he goes to court and decides which parent he'd prefer to live with. 

Historically, fundamentalist groups were grass roots movements 
which appealed mainly to the lower middle classes. The members were 
mostly in their 20' s who were usually the first generation in their 
families to obtain a college education. They became convinced that 
better education would not necessarily provide a suitable iob with 
sufficient income. As women continued the struggle between 
traditional and modern values, Islam and it's code of behavior helped 
them put things in their proper perspective. 

In the 1970' s there was an increase of veiled or semi-veiled 
women in the streets and public places of the major cities in Egypt. 

It began as scattered acts by a few college women from the urban 
middle classes, but soon it turned into a movement that cut across 
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classes and ages. Today the largest concentration o-f veiled 
are still in the colleges and universities. Traditionally, the 
veil was elitist and dest i ngui shed the urL o aristocracy from the 
lower class. Today Islamic dress is intended to erase any social or 
economic di f f erences among its wearers. The Islamic -features of 
women's dress require that they dress modestly with no elements 
designed to draw attention to her. There appears to be three basic 
types of dress: 

Type 1: This type consists of a headscarf covering all of the 
hair and ordinary western clothes. 

Type 2: This type consists of a lonq, wide opague dress with 
long sleeves and a headdress outlining the face and covering the 
dress at the front and back down to the waist. 

Type 3: This type consists of a face veil usually made of the 
same color and cloth as the headdress. 

Today there are several versions of Islamic dress which seem to be 
motivated less by culture or religion and more by fashion and/or 
economics. There is no need for a whole wardrobe of matching clothes 
and accessories, and since the hair is hidden, women avoid the hiah 
cast of haircare as well as the time it takes to go to the 
hairdresser. More importantly, Egyptian Islamic women are 
enthusiastic about wearing these styles of dress. It is voluntary 
and not a response? to male pressures. There seem* to be no 
consistent pattern of Islamic dress in Egypt, so it is difficult to 
determine the level of a women's religious or political commitment 
from observing her dress. Zexnab al-Ghazali, a well respected 
advocate of greater religious conservatism, in a recent interview, 
stated that women who wearthe veil should do so out of religious 
committment and not political ideology. 

A large majority of the young women involved in the 
fundamentalist and/ or progressive movements, have educational 
degrees and many are married and employed. They understand that 
modern conditions require that they be in a better position to tat e 
care of their families. All Muslims envision a better society and a 
more stable family with the woman having a protected role. Each 
group works towards this goal in its own way. The progressives work 
towards this goal through legal reforms in Personal Status Laws which 
give women a more secure place in their homes and with their 
children. The fundamentalists work, towards these goals by re- 
emphasing the special role of women in a society based on Islamic- 
Law. 



Widespread education and employment of women is rapidly breaking 
down the strict segregation of gender roles. In 1985 a draft law was 
presented to the Egyptian Parliment calling for women to quit their 
jobs while retaining half of their salaries. It was felt that 
working women were neglecting the care of their children. This was 
said to cause juvenile deliquency and drug addiction among the young. 
It was felt by many that this was a stratagy used by the government 
to reduce the number of working women in the work force, especially 
during times of inflation. Generally, women who work have two Jobs, 
one at home, and one outside. These kinds of demands cause some 
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women to accept jobs that do not require much responsibility and are 
not very demanding. These Jobs are not usually well paid, but because 
the reasons for taking a job vary, it is found that the amount of 
income earned is not always the major concern. Not only does an ejitra 
income support the family financially by allowinq women to buy nicer" 
clothing for their children and pay for their education and trips. 
More importantly, it gives them a positive feeling of accomplishment. 
Husbands have generallly supported their wives working as long as it 
does not interfere with their responsibilities as a wife and a 
mother. Both parents understand that the family has to be strong 
with educated men needing educated women to run the household and 
raise the children. 

In 1 979 thirty seats in Par 1 i ament were reserved for women 
in orderto help them to play a more visible role in the political 
arena. By 19B2, forty two women were amonq the 600 members of 
Egypt's legislature. This attests to the fact that a growing number 
of Arab Egyptian women are becoming important in politics. the women 
who have served in parliament tend to have come from privileged 
families where education was stressed for both male and females. 
These women were almost always encouraged to seek a carver outside of 
the home. "Seventy percent of them have earned at least one degree 
and one third of that group has received at least one advanced 
degree." The majority of the women in Parliament have had practical 
experience working in grass roots political organizations before 
becoming members. They generally agree with the ojectives of the 
party on most issues although there are a few women who have 
critic) red or questioned some actions taken by the government. They 
almost always unite on feminist issues such as the Personal Status 
Laws, although Zeinab al-Ghazali, mentioned earlier, (page 2) wa- one 
notable exception. She believed that the revisions were not justified 
because Islamic law does not restrict woman 7 s rights. The majority of 
the women in Parliament are Muslim, and approximately twelve of them 
are veiled. The women who are veiled generally come from the rural 
parts of Egypt. Their attitudes and the attitudes of the other women 
are not much different. All the women are opposed to legislation 
that would discriminate against women. They have become "very 
successful in their work because th<*y have mastered the Arabic 
language and have made great contributions to the making of laws. 
They are extremely intelligent and loyal. They've al so" par t i c i pa tod 
i n several political coalitions. 

Egyptian Islamic women are far from the passive and oppressed 
group that has been projected by mostly misinformation and hearsay. 
They are professional, non-elitist and Islamically veiled. These 
things are consistent with their heritage and Islamic traditions for 
which they are very loyal. More *nd more, both men and women believe 
in the equality of the se*:es, and that there is no difference in the 
intellectual ability of men and women. The value of a person does 
not depend on gender, and more importantly, each person is capable of 
directing themselves. Islamic women are making these assertions and 
feel comfortable doinq so. 
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havp I** followin g are brief descriptions of four Egyptian women who 
have made an impact on the role of women in an Egyptian society. 

Iho'nH 9 ^ 6 5amS : Th ? V aU believe that the rights of women 

should remain secured. Their methods for achieving this goal 



Biographical Sketch of Nawal el-Saadawi 



a 

s 



Nawal el-Saadawi was born in 1931 in Egypt. Her father w ac- , 

Lh^rh ity , g :! dUate ' m ° ther WaS Educated in French school, 

where her father taught. Dr. Saadawi >s parents encouraged her to 
continue her education. Although her parents stated that boys and 
girls were equal, Saadawi felt that that was not always the case in 

«It C ii C I;« ^ fS« qU M 5tl °C ed P arents ° n this, their answer was, 

c , 15 so * In 19 ^' Ml5S Saadawi graduated from Medical school. 
She pursued a career in Egypt as a doctor eventually becoming 
Egypt; sDirector of Public Health. As such, she continued her dogged 
D o U nt U !L? S a r a ; adVOC ! te ° f Arab women ' 5 ^ghts. Due to her outspeken 
S?ilii I = ui 1Sm ' g thS Sadat presidenc V' 5he »** dismissed as 

Director of Public Health. Dr. Saadawi continued to criticize the 
policies of President Sadat which included issues not only regarding 

2STr!«.?? Ue ; , H bUt '? r f iqn P° lic V well, (The Camp David Accords!. 

As a result of her political activities, she was imprisoned for a 

hook! ° U r ? y President S * d *t- She is the author of numerous 
books and acticles dealing with the rights of Arab women. 

Dr. Saadawi >s political philosophy centers around her own 
experience as a female growing up in a very prominent patriarchal 
system which had done everything possible to sub iugate women. Her 
involvement began with her own circumcision at the'age of si;, which 
left her traumatized for many years. She does not believe that this 
patriarchal system is or was a strictly Arab world trait, but rather 
a world view where men have dominated women. 

"The oppression of women, the exploitation and social 
pressures to which they are exposed, are not characteristic 
of Arab or Middle Eastern societies... They const ■• ' - ^ n 
integral part of the political, economic, and cultural 
system, preponderont in most of the world." 

Nawal El Saadawi 

"The Hidden Face of Eve" 

Page 1 

She has moved away from a religious approach to solve women's 
problem to a more secular approach. She is a Moslem. Before Islam 
appeared in the 7th century, the Arab world was already a male 
dominated, patriarchal world. She does not necessarily hold Islam 
itself responsiblr. for the problems of Arab women, but rather its 
misinterpretation by this male-oriented society. She condemns thP 

;' 5 V° r e |! P i°i t i ng third WOrld c °"ntrie S which has thus promulgated 
and exacerbated the problems of the third world. She often sounds 
angry and/ or bitter in her writing but one needs f_o read Dr. Saadawi 
for him.elf or herself, particularly her book, "The Hidden Face of 
Eve . We have included the preface to her Eng'lish edition. In this 
we can see that she blames two external factors for the plight of 
women; namely, the western powers, (including the United States), and 
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the nature of the patriarchal system as evidenced on a world scale, 
one does remain a Moslem, but one who believes the Prophet's words 
have not been accurately and correctly interpreted. Islam was merely 
made to -Fit into the culture o-f an Arab, male-superior society. She 
continues har struggle as an advocate o-f women's rights. 



Biographical Sketch o-f Jihan Sadat 



Jihan Sadat was born in the south o-f Cairo in the village o-f 

Bern Suwaif in 1935. Her father, Sa-fwat Rarof , was married to Gladys 

Lotren at Cambridge where the two met. They were married in 192^ and 
had -five children. 



was a 



Jihan was married to Anwar el-Sadat in 1949. At that time Sadat 
1 rebel officer in the army and Jihan was only sixteen years old. 
She took a leading part in organizing relief, aid and assistance 
whenever and wherever needed. Lonq before she married Sadat, she 
organized a feminist movement in her village with the aim of securing 
rights for women. In the beginning, the ladies who participated in 
Jihan^s movement were those who did not enjoy mU ch harmony at home. 
At Jihan^s initiative, an aid center was established in the villagP 

rifri I n«? h neglected women wh ° were unwanted by their husbands and 

did not have any means of supporting themselves. She secured about 
twenty-five sewing machines for the aid center which taught women 
tailoring and other handicrafts. The center is flourishing today 
with the number of machines at three hundred. It now provide* 
assistance to as many as three thoudand families. It also pays the 
educational expenses of over one thousand school and university 
studen t s . 7 



l n 



After her four children were married, she returned to school 
order to prepare herself for a professional career. In 19*rt she 
received her master's degree. She then began to teach at the 
^r^ S i ty °? Cairo while working on her doctoral dissertation. She 
k ? 2 a g °° d e:;am P le other women and in the process, 

helped other women see that they could get an education if they 
wanted to. 7 

She was the wife of President Sadat from 1970-1981. During his 
presidency, she encouraaed women to become educated, work outside of 
the home, and express their political opinions. She ioined several 
women- s associations and in many cases became their leader. She was 
very influential in the efforts to reform The Personal Status Laws, 
which regulated marriage, divorce, and child custody. In spite of 
the revisions which gave women more freedom in these areas, she still 
believes in the husband being the traditional head of the family with 
the wife as his strong supporter. She also believes in a mutual 
understanding of the respective functions of husband and wife. She 
convinced President Sadat of the need to reserve a specified number 
of seats for women in Parliament, and continued to secure women's 
rights through the passage of comprehensive laws. She believes that 
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the -freedoms that women continue to strive -For should not be 
confrontational, and should be fought within the overall frame work 
of the country's traditions and customs. She also believes that one 
should create an atmosphere of mutual assistance with both men and 
women recognizing thei r . spec i al fields of work and responsibility. 

After President Sadat's assassination in 1931, the revisions 
made to the Personal Status Laws were declared unconstitutional under 
the new Mubarak administration. In 1985, a newly revised law was 
submitted and accepted. Mrs. Sadat was not involved with the passage 
of these revised laws, but did support its passage. Her influence in 
the women's movement diminished under Mubarak's administration, 
al though her ac t i ve par t i c i p at i on d i d not . 

By promoting a general awareness among women concerning 
literacy, and laws affecting women and the family, as well as laws 
regarding the participation of .women in politics, Jihan Sadat has 
helped change the life of the Egyptian women. 
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A Biographical Sketch o-f Mona Kamel 

Mrs. Mona Kamel was born and raised in Cairo. Her parents were 
both w-n educated. Her -father was a university graduate in 
electrical engineering, and at one time, he headed the Wauqf Ministr 
in Egypt. Her mother came from a well- to- do family and made sure 
Mona had a proper education. She attended private school up until 
twelve years of age and then recexved private tutoring at home in 
French, Arabic and piano. Mrs. Kamel was the eldest child followed 
by a brother and two sisters. She felt that her brother, because hf» 
was a male, received preferential treatment. She was especially 
close to her father who encouraged her independence and sent her to 
private English school run by the Franciscan Sisters. After 
attending Cairo University for one year, her family decided tha^ 
further education was unnecessary and she should return home, where 
she continued studying English Literature. Because she scored 
exceptionally we l 1 on the exams, the Dean recommended she be allowed 
oL C ° mP i f her university education on campus and her family agreed 
^he graduated with a degree in Fnqlie h Literature and a translation 

Mrs. Kamel. oncP aciain, def - d tradition and enlerc-d th* wort- 
force. She worked for the Ministry of Culture during Nasser's 
Presidency after which she worked in the education department of 
Egyptian Public Television. She later married a well- educated 
Egyptian man, received an M.A. in Arabic, and began teaching at The 
American University at Cairo where she has been for twenty three 

wf?h?; ? amel ' a widow with tw ° grown children, socializes both 

within the international and Islamic communities. This allows her 
greater freedom of movement and expression. 

She l, v ,rv concerned about the plight of women and believes 
that education for women should be a top priority. With education 
women could better protect their rights, understand the need for 
family planning, and hopefully escape the overwhelming poverty which 
exists. Politically, she feels that women have many equal rights, 
(e.g. equal pay for equal rights), and that Egyptian society is in 
transition. Women do have the franchise and they sit in the 
legislative body. She does not , however, think that Egypt is ready 
for a female head of state. y 

fhn : r J?f°" far aS * sl f mic influences are concerned, she does not think 
the influence of religion in Egypt is any different than the impact 

believ^ 1 °h,; n T a 7 C ° Untr r- ^he is a practicing Moslem, and as such 
believe, .hat Islam in not a hinderance to the progress of women, 
but rather a protector of moral principles which serve as guidelines 

■ ?\ ? hS thiRkS thBre has been some misinterpretation by 
The West of Islam and that much of what "The West" interpretes as 
Islamic culture is in fact a result of Arabic historical influences. 
Today, Mrs. Kamel continues to teach Arabic at The American 
University in Cairo in her own unique and vivacious style. 
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Biographical Sketch of Zeinab al-Ghazali al Gebal i 



Bo-fore the impact of westerni nation, Islam permeated all aspects 
of life m Egypt and most Arabic countries. All customs and 
traditions were religious. Most people unquest i on i ng 1 y believed what 
their traditions told them to believe, and they obeyed the rules as 
well. Zeinab al-Gharali was born in Egypt in the early 190<V 5 into a 
very religious family. Because of their wealth, she was educated at 
home bv tutors from Al-Anhor. She had serious objections to 
President Nasser's support of a secular society and spent much of her 
life rebelling against the political system. She started the Muslim 
Womervs Association in 1937, which w*s officially recngnired by U.e 
Ministry of Social Affairs in 1957. She believes that the right; of 
women are essential and are an outgrowth of the traditional values of 
Islam. She also believes thaf women ' s rights are well proofed 
under The Sharia Laws, and sees the revision of tho^e laws as 
"uni si ami c " . 

tk M Th f re * ttem f' ts to merge The Muslim Women's Assoc i at i on" wi th 

The Muslim Brotherhood, b-t she wanted her organisation in remain 
independent sn as not to be harried by the government. When the 
Muslim Brotherhood was di -banded by l-. w in t?53, sl.. } r, ,rd- i nuod to' 
support their efforts. Her secret work with this organisation wa^ 
discovered in 1945. Th i ? led lo her arrest and I he .jr r-sl of several 
others. She was sentenced to v M <, in jail on charge- of 
attempting to overthrew the government. Shu *p*nl * r ., \ „ iai 1 
where =he was -everly toM ur e,d and raped, but «,hn -din refused ! o 
change her views. She r.---.nai n«d ^te^dfait until her r«l-> H se in 1971 
..)•/ President Sadat. Her political activity declinr-d nfier her 
release, although she still speaks on college campuses throughout 
r-gypt. ,:,he publically opposed H.e 1979 cU .d 19e5 change* in The 
Personal Status Laws which she believed to be against The Sharia 
Laws. Z'unab al-Ghasali understands the importance i n improving i fie 
status of women as long as it is computable with T,,lam. She feels it 
is necessary for women to return to their tracli i i t ,na] position under 
Islam ?nd reassume the traditional Ar-,«b women's .Hire i i „: 1 . «] i n-j the 
veil and the ankle length dress wjf [i lung sleevet-.. 

The freedom of women will cool i hup Ho be * ma ior is.;ue in 
Egyptian society, and will continue «„ receive strong objections from 
the Muslim-Arab conservative sector- m demonstrated by Ms. U- 
Ghan al i. . ' ■ 
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Methodology 



rhc-i-w ara a number ot ways in which to ui-Hirn tho information 
ollocted. IL is hoped that teachers will take some or all of this 
.-.formation to adopt to their own needs and teaching atylss. The 
uggu-sted methods are as follows: 

. Give students a ;;ero;:ed copy of the background information on the* 
general role of women as it pertains to "Arab Culture' 1 and 
"Islamic Culture". You can give them classtime to read the 
information, or- it can be assigned for homework. Once read, the 
teacher may then pursue a line of questionina which initially 
checks for comprehension. (E::: List or give two facts about 
Islam. Describe the Arab attitude concerning women.) Then you 
should continue by asking questions that are more analogous in 
nature. ([-:■:: How is Islam similar or dissimilar to Christianity 
and Judaism? How would you account for this?) You can allocate 
two to tnree class periods depending on the depth of 
understanding you wish to achieve and/ or class ability. Once 
the initial introduction is complete, the next step would be to 
hand out the set of biographical sketches to the class. Ask 
students to initially identify whore on the political /relioious 
spectrum these women might .-.r.d ask each student to justify 
•their answers. You may wsrt t -> begin your- cy,ir?«st i oni nubs first 
checking for comprehension. ' 

. A second metnod whicn might be useful would beqin with dividing 
the ass into four groups. Hand out a different biographical 
-,l'3tc.h to each group. Give the group classtime to digest the 
information. Encourage the students in each group to dialogue 
among themselves tho important issues and ideology presented in 
in t,,e sketch. As a facilitator, ask questions of each group to 
to leeo the discussion flowing. During the following class 
period, have each group -_-.pl. un their under it and i ng nf Pach 
woman- s oosition. This activity should generate much discussion. 
It is incumbent upon the teacn«»r to keep the discussion focu--d 
on the points expressed in the 01 ogr?.phi es. Following this 
activity, hand out all the b i uyr «,_n i cal sketches to each group 
You can also hand out the copies of ::crc::ed information from the 
books on thelaws concerning ^i.jrce, opposition women, etc. 
ngain, give the student ample time to road and digest '"he 
material. Allocate as much daytime as you need to di«cu=s the 
information throughly. Ag?i n . henin by asking qu<= = tions to 
insure the student has comprehended the information. Proceed by 
Airing more analytical questions, possibly referring to Bloom's 
ra.iur.omy to analyze. Once this has been accomplished, ask each 
group to select the woman's position he or she feels most 
comfortaole with. The student should be able to substantiate his 
or her position. 
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C£v«a 1 ua 1 1 on and Pw 1 1 ow -up nu Li . i t i e ~. 

1. BvvJ-snts ma, writo ? n e w on which woman'* position th«y mos^ 
i rim* j f y with and why. ' 

2. Organize a class debate based on two (or all four) women's 
positxons and require the remainder of the class to vote on who 
won. They should substantiate their position fully. 

3. H* ve students read Naadawi's and or Jihan Sadat's work. Th<=v 
co'.ud do an oral or written evaluation. 

4. Have students r P«d the book "Guest of the Sheik" by Elizabeth 
Warnock F.rnea It is an anthropological look at the Isla^c 

wi. ?! T'T in a PnuU1 lra ^ village in the l?50's. 

Mo.t .tudonfs should find this book interesting and enioyable 

5. H-/e student* compare and contrast the roles of women in the 
United Spates versus those in Eovpt. 

6. Students can elect o do raa-arch on other stereotypes associated 
with .irab *nd Islamic cultrrci. 
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Inter" f * i ews 



Zainab al-Ghasali al-Gebalii *n activist who advocates a society 

based on Islamic Law. 

Dr. Salwa ^omaa; Professor of Political Science at The American 

Un i vsrsitv of Cai ro. 

rtona Kamel: Senior Lecturer in the Arabic Language Department at 
The American University of Cairo. 

ftmxna al-Ssid: Pi-h]]«her o+ «e»veraJ EgypM an magazines. The 

i r st uofiifin Eg ypt i an Pub 1 i =h?r . 
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GARY L OLSON (Department of Political Science; Moravian College; Bethlehem, Pa.) 
U.S. POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST: SOME POSSIBLE IMPLICATIONS FOR EGYPT 



(Author's Note: I wish to express here my gratitude to the members of the DOE/Fulbright 
seminar for the often stimulating discussion that helped to clarify my thinking on these 
matters. Few, if any, of the members would share my conclusions. Obviously the views 
expressed herein are the sole responsibility of the author and should not be ascribed to 
any organization. Extensive footnotes are available from the author upon request 
Nothing may be quoted without permission.) 



In his recent book The United States and Egyp t (1990), William Quandt argues that 
"In a post-cold war Middle East, neither Egypt nor Israel can expect to present 
themselves credibly as Important 'strategic assets' in confronting a waning Soviet threat 
" (p. 32). However, Quandt goes on to state that "For the United States, the strategic 
value of Egypt resides in the fact that it is, on the whole, a force for stability in a volatile 
region, not that it is an ally in an anti-Soviet Crusade" (p. 54; see also pp. 63, 66, and 
73). 

In this book, Quandt comes closer than most establishment types in stating the 
ultimate rationale for Egypt's importance to the United States. Nevertheless, he begs the 
essential questions by failing to spell out the meaning of terms such as "stability", 
"security", and "strategic value". 

My purpose here is two-fold: first, I will attempt to briefly sketch out the overall 
context of U.S. policy in the region; and second, I will try to raise some questions, the 
answers to which may bear on the nature of U.S.-Egyptian relations in the 1990's. 

First them, any discussion of U.S. policy in the Middle East must begin by taking 
into account the long-term and ;large-scale economic interests that determine U.S. 
policy. They give shape to military and strategic thinking and without a firm grasp of their 
dynamics, one's chances of understanding policy are rather slim. 

The initial one is a belief that the U.S., European, and Japanese economies 
require access to Middle Eastern oil. Second, there are U.S. petroleum, banking, and 
defense industries ail of which define their interests as matters of U.S. national security. 
Third, there is of course the linkage between the U.S. and Israel and the role of a 
powerful domestic pressure group— the Israeli lobby. Here I would agree with those who 
analyze Israel's relevance to military-strategic planners as a sort of political 
contraceptive against revolutionary (nationalist) upheavals in the region. This role even 
outweighs the importance of the lobby itself. 

To return to my earlier points, it has been projected that In 1990, Gulf oil suppliers 
will be providing up to 28% of U.S. imports (up from 6% in 1985). In 1988, Saudi Arabia 
became the single biggest oil supplier, providing five times what it did in 1985. Further, 
some 65% of the world's known reserves are in the Gulf. (Note: Egypt is expected to 
become an oil-importing country within a decade.) And we know mat the U.S. 
competitive position in the Middle East, relative to Japan and the EC, has declined. U.S. 
policy-makers seek the leverage over these competitors that accompanies control of the 
Gulf. The objective here is to maintain intra-imperial control over industrial rivals, 
otherwise known as "allies". 

Second, and related, are the more specific economic interests: weapons sales in 
the regions, as a percentage of total U.S. arms sales, has increased each year. Further, 
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oil companies fear losing control of pricing and extraction mas while the flow of 
petrodollars into U.S. banks is extremely lucrative. This power block of oil companies 
banks, and military interests projects its interest into the U.S. executive branch They 
have a vital stake In the existing Middie East social and political order. 

What constitutes the major threat to these interests? Without question, revolutionary 
movements (including Islamic) In the region which might nationalize oil profits, decrease 
military purchases, reinvest oil earnings at home, assist other revolutionary movements, 
and generally politicize oil resources. 

Again, Israel is important largely because of her role as a bulwark against Arab 
nationalism, best epitomized by the Palestinians. (Note: This also applies outside the 
region. During tho Iran/contra Affair, one U.S. government analyst put it this way: "Israel 
is just another federal agency, one that's convenient to use when you want something 
done quietly.") ^ 

As Noam Chomsky has put it, "If the U.S. wants a peaceful settlement in accord 
with the international consensus, Israel would gradually be forced to accommodate itself 
to living in the region— a sort of Luxembourg— but the M.S. would lose the services of a 
valuable mercenary stats, technologically advanced and militarily competent A pariah 
state, utterly dependent upon the U.S. for its economic and military survival and hence 
dependable, available for service where needed— in the Middle East South Africa, or 
Central America." 

Again, and paraphrasing Chomsky, if for some reason Israel were to refuse or be 
unable to perform its specified role, is there any doubt that U.S. aid and weapons would 
flow to the most reactionary Arab regime? The marriage of Zionism and U.S policy is 
one of fortuitous convenience driven by economic Imperatives— a client regime In the 
mold of so many other— the only difference being the existence of AIPAC, which has 
made a high art of political extortion and electoral blackmail. 

♦•. i™ y u - s - P° ,lc y has Passed through various stages in recent years. First 
until 1978, policy involved using alliances within client regimes and/or ruling groups with 
shared interests. These included Iran under the Shah, Israel, Saudi Arabia, and Sadafs 
Egypt. What was their function? The Shah provided a stable oil source, supplied oil to 
Israel (and South Africa), and SAVAK co-operated with Israel. The Israelis provided the 
other "book-end" and with Iran, held the region within the U.S. sphere-of-influence 
Sadat further extended the axis. His accommodation with Israel at Camp David was 
rewarded with major U.S. military assistance, ultimately contributing to his own demise 
(Note: It strains plausibility to accept the argument that Sadat did not perceive Camp 
David to be at the expense of the Palestinians.) This continued during the 1980's, when 
the U.S. Congress appropriated more than $23 billion in aid to Egypt the second largest 
recipient after Israel. Today Egypt receives $2.3 billion per year in economic and military 
assistance from the United States. Finally, Saudi Arabia made petroleum available kept 
OPEC de-politicized, subsidized reactionary regimes, and financed right-wing (e.g. the 
contras) movements. 

The all began to disintegrate with the fall of the Shah in 1979, especially in the 
sense that an Islamic regime broke the bond that had held Iran and Israel together 
Subsequently, the Saudis felt vulnerable to Muslim forces, given that Iran-like privileges 
^ 'quality existed there, And who would prop up the Guff rulers in the absence of 
the Shah? 

- J _^ T ?P u - s< was forc8d to beef up >ts military presence, now cloaked in the jargon of 
defending the area from Soviet expansionism." Again, it is terribly Important to stress 
J? a iiH;?' p ^ 10 ^ was never remote| y about Soviet expansion, communism, or even the 
Cold War. Rather, the states of Bahrain, Kuwait Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the 
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United Arab Emirates represent the backbone of U.S. "security interests" in the region. In 
this the U.S. has had the co-operation of local elites. Despite ali of the rhetoric about 
Arab unity and Islamic piety, the maintenance of political power over subjected classes 
has been their dominant concern. (This includes the subordination of women, a 
condition maintained by a combination of law, custom, and ideology. On this, see the 
writings of Fred Halliday.) 

In short, the overriding preoccupation of U.S. national security managers in that the 
Guif monarchies be protected from their most feared enemy: their own populations. The 
native populations might get the heretical idea that oil resources should be used for 
something other than enriching the royal family. Some elements may even demand 
democratic accountability. Obviously any government would sell oil on the world market, 
but the decisions about the revenues would be made by the people themselves. Oil 
profits might even be shared with other Third World peoples. The Gulf ruling groups, tiny 
elites having more in common with the Salamon Brothers than with their Arab brothers, 
would be swept aside in favor of popular control. Oil would be considered a resource 
that all might co-operate In exploiting. This popular control cannot be allowed to emerge 
and the prospect causes restless nights in Washington. 

For example, U.S. elites apparently believed that an Iranian victory in the war with 
Iraq would have accelerated the process of radical nationalism throughout the region— 
hence the U.S. government's tilt toward Iraq. At the same time, Washington (since 1979) 
has repeatedly sought to reconstruct the afore-mentioned alliance by appealing to 
Iranian "moderates"— those willing to stage a coup in which thousands would perish. 
Saudi financing and Israeli intermediaries played key parts in these futile attempts. 
Washington has continued to cultivate Iran and there Is some reason to believe that 
these efforts are finally bearing fruit 

One obstacle to overall U.S. policy in the region has been the lukewarm response 
of EC members and Japan. From Washington's point-of-view these "allies" have not 
assumed their proper share of the cost— often only offering "token" support. Why are they 
reluctant? Quite simply, consolidating Arab political regimes under exclusive U.S. 
control, linked to the U.S. political/military/economic apparatus, does nothing to 
strengthen European and Japanese positions in the Middle East They know that the 
U.S. presence brings in its wake political linkages which turn on the spigot for U.S. 
economic interests. And as the U.S. global empire continues to decline, one would 
expect a higher Middle East profile;e for these nations. 

One nation that £as_ been enthusiastic, of course, is Israel. As a colonial settler state 
lacking any real political options, she has been eager to convince Washington of the 
necessity for projecting military power in the Middle East However, Israel's status and 
mentality also make it a major liability in the region. As an "unsinkable aircraft carrier" 
Israel jmjgM be useful in a crisis. However, Israel is not really an acceptable collaborator 
force (visible) for Guif regimes that must maintain an "anti-Israel" public posture. And 
reliance on U.S. forces is almost as daunting a prospect It has been estimated that to 
seize and hold 700 Saudi wells; 7,000 miles of vulnerable pipelines; and 150 
processing plants would require 200,000 on a permanent basis. Given "Vietnam 
Syndrome" there would be scant domestic support for this option. 

Currently, U.S. policy lacks any appealing core ideology for the Arab masses. It can 
prevail only through force or by shaping Arab domestic formations to lend themselves to 
protecting U.S. interests. This may involve approaches to the Islamic right but also 
selective cultivation of surrogate (client) regimes. In the latter respect U.S. policy would 
be consistent with that followed elsewhere in the Third World. 
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«, .^J^ifl 8 ^ in a P 0 ?^?" to ofter questions for the purpose of discussion and 
further research, especially in the light of Quandts observations: 

1. Is It beyond the realm of possibility that in Washington's geopolitical view 
Egypt is to assume the role once played by IranTThe United States has used 
Egypt in at least the following ways: ammunition storage, rescue effort of 
^Si 9 !!!! '!!"• ^ facilities ft* Planes and ships, military operations such 
as Brightstar" and "Operation Cobra", sharing of military doctrine of desert 
fighting, exchange of intelligence, American arms for Afghan mujahkteen 
given logistical help by Egypt, and the training of some 200 Egyptian military 
officers each year in the United States. To what extent is U.S. aid a guarantee 
SL r *Uf° m tor U.S. access to Egyptian military facilities? What is the actual 
ESSK^ torjrf^u.s.-EOyptlan operations in the Gulf and elsewhere in the 
Middle East? What minimum conditions would be required? What would be 
the likely outcomes? 

2. What would be the domestic (Egyptian) implications of a phased reduction in 
U.S. aid to Egypt? At what levels could "stability" be maintained'? 

a) iliLiS * fUr 5 i( ? ns ^ ! to further open Egypt to American 
investment, which precludes a drastic curtailment 

b) Since the aid is "tied" to purchases in the United States, there is a 
significant lobby for continuing large subsidies to American business 

c) The instability" within Egypt following any cutback (especially of food) 
would need to be calculated with a view to the afore-mentioned overall 
objectives. 

d) The dependence on U.S. aid ensures a reasonably high level of 
compliance with U.S. objectives and lessens the likelihood of a military 
takeover. 7 

3. In the absence of any progress on the Palestinian/Israeli conflict will EavDts 
cose co-operation with the United States serve to discredit the regime in the 
eyes of other Arab governments? Is there a grace period after which new 
ruptures can be expected? Will the massive concessions made by the PLO 
and Egypt devalue "moderation" and jeopardize U.S.-Egyptian relations? 
5 9y £ ^ f ^ a ? wm lsrael nas ^nnved the Israeli raid on Iraq (1981), the raid 
EJ2ft£'?" qu artBrS , ,n l unis (1985) ' annexation of the Golan Heights 
0981). the 'invasion of Lebanon (1982), and the continuing carnage irKthe 
Occupied Terntones since December 1987. Egypt has been re-admitted to 
the i Arab League, is a member of the Arab Cooperation Council, and now 
has diplomatic relations with Syria. However, and recalling the foregolna 
discussion, it may be the case that the initial (public) Arab hostility toward 
Egypt was more calculated for domestic consumption than a reflection of 
actual policy That is, one may be witnessing an elaborate charade mandated 
oy the popularity of the Palestinian cause among the Arab masses and the 
highly functional (indispensable?) use of Israel in domestic Arab politics If 

E!?Jf t 5Lf¥ 8 ' one . might oxpoct 80018 highly-charged rhetoric directed "at 
Egypt wrthout any serious consequences. The mainstream PLO has few other 
options while the -rejectlonlsr faction will not be a significant factor Thus 
Khalidi may be exaggerating the crse when he states that inaction " plays 
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into the hands of those who maintain the inherent bankruptcy of peaceful 
negotiations" (Journal of Palestine Studies Spring icon p ^ 

4. What are the implications for U.S.-Egyptian relations if Israel moves to expel 
transfer is the Israeli euphemism) the Palestinians on the West Bank? The 
Wea of transfer has persisted w*hin mainstream Zionism since 1937, and 
today a significant minority of Israeli Jews support this option. For them, the 
only question is under what conditions could expulsion proceed without 
nsking U.S. financiai support Here one thinks of -preventive attacks" or 
provoked incidents requiring drastic alternatives. (See Israel Shahak in 2 
Mgaszina, March 1990, p. 103 and May. 1990, p. 62.) This issue, combined 
with the unpredictable future of the intifada, is the wild card in this analysis in 
that it would force Arab 'moderates" like Egypt (and Jordan) to choose 
between two unacceptable paths. 
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KAREN PENICK 



A TEACHING UNIT ON ISLAM: A TEACHER'S QUESTION-AND-ANSWER GUIDE 




Islam is one of the major religions of the world. For a fifth of the world's population, Islam 
is both a religion and a complete way of life. Originating in Arabia in the seventh century 
A.D., it spread rapidly across a broad geographical area of the globe from the Atlantic 
coast of Africa in the west to the fringes of the Pacific Ocean in the east; and from the 
steppes of central Asia in the north to equatorial Africa in the south. Today, the world- 
wide community of Muslims numbers nearly one billion and includes the peoples of 
many races and diverse culture. About 18% of all Muslims live in the Arab world; the 
world s largest Muslim community is in Indonesia; substantial parts of Asia and most of 
Saharan and Eastern Africa are Muslim; while significant minorities are to be found In 
the Soviet Union, China, North and South America, and Europe. (See the chart on The 
Peoples of Islam".) 

Why is it important to team about Warn? 

The sheer numbers of Muslims and their distribution make their ideas and attitudes 
important to the rest of the world. Muslims form nearly the total population in 
approximately 25 countries and a majority in another ten. 

The largest concentrations of Muslims are in the Third World among the emerging 
nations. The economic potential of some Muslim states is indicated by their possession 
of large petroleum revenues. 

The inherent power of Islam to affect the world we live in mates it important for us to 
know something about the origin, beliefs, and practices of Islam. Islam may seem exotic 
or even extreme in the modern world. Perhaps this is because religion does not 
dominate our everyday life in the Western societies today, whereas Islam is not only a 
religion, it remains a way of life for millions. 

What is Islam? 

Islam is one of the world's great monotheistic religions. It U practiced throughout 
the world by peoples of many countries and diverse cultures. 

What does "Islam" mean? 

Ttie Arabic word "Islam" simply means "submission", and derives from a word 
meaning "peace". In a religious context, it means complete submission to the will of God. 

Who are the Muslims? (. . . also spelled "Moslems") 

Muslims are the followers of Islam. Of many different races, nationalities and 
cultures, "Muslims" are those who have accepted "Islam"— that is, who have "submitted 
to God's will." 

What do Mustfms befiewe? 

Muslims believe in one God; in the Angels whom He created; in the Day of 
Judgment, and In the individual accountability for one's own acts; in life after death; and 
in God's complete authority over human destiny. They also believe in the prophets 
through whom God has made His revelations to mankind. The prophets are Adam, 
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The Peoples of Islam 

Muslim communities and individuals can be found in almost every country. A few countries 
may not appear on this chart owing to the small size of their Muslim communities. In some 
cases, also, the census data is highly uncertain. 



Country 



Total Population 

(ocxr») 


% 

Muslim 


Muslim 
Population 

(COO'S) 


15,500 


99% 




3,000 


70% 


i inn 


22,200 


99% 


Z 1,/ 70 


400 


99% 




101,500 


89% 




4,000 


16% 


640 


1,400 


5% 


TO 


200 


64% 


I4.J 


8.900 


11% 


1 mi 


7.000 


44% 


3.080 


37.000 • 


4% 


1.480 


9,600 


22% 


2.112 


2,622 


8% 


A. iU 


5.000 


51% 




1.042,000 


1.44% 


15.000 


424 


99% 


420 


700 


18.5% 


130 


300 


90% 


270 


43.000 


91% 


43.680 


36.000 


35% 




700 


8% 




650 


87% 


565 


14,500 


15% 


2.175 


9.900 


2.5% 


250 


5.700 


69% 


3.933 


850 


38% 


323 


800 


9% 


72 


750,000 


12% 


90.000 


165,000 


85% 


140.250 


43,000 


98% 


42.140 


15,000 


95% 


14.250 


4.200 


I2. c /X> 


525 


q son 




l. JO 


2,900 


93% 


2.700 


6,200 


2.4% 


149 


20.000 


6% 


1.200 


1.475 


95% 


1,416 


3,000 


57% 


1.710 


2,200 


21% 


462 


3,600 


98% 


3,528 


10.000 


2% 


200 


7,100 


16% 


1,136 


15,700 


49% 


7,693 


200 


100% 


200 


7.700 


80% 


6,160 


1,900 


100% 


1.900 



Afghanistan 1 

Albania 

Algeria 

Bahrain 

Bangladesh 

Benin 

Bhutan 

Brunei 

Bulgaria 

Burkina Faso (Upper Volta) 

Burma 

Cameroon 

Central African Republic 
Chad 

China (PRC)' 
Comoros 
Cyprus 
Djibouti 

E «yp* 

Ethiopia 
Fiji 

Gambia 
Ghana 
Greece 
Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Guyana 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 3 

Ivory Coast 

Jordan 

Kampuchea 

Kenya 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Maldive Islands 
Mali 

Mauritania 



Country 

Mauritius 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Nepal 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Oman 

Pakistan 4 

Panama 

Philippines 

Qatar 

Reunion 

Rwanda 

Saudi Arabia 

Senegal 

Sierra Leone 

Singapore 

Somalia 

Soviet Union 

Sri Lanka 

Sudan 

Surinam 

Syria 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trinidad k Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

United Arab Emirates 
U.S.A. 2 
Yemen (North) 
Yemen (South) 
Yugoslavia 



Footnotes: 

'Estimated 2.5 million Afghan refugees are included in Pakistan, not 
Afghanistan. 

KZounmes with less than 2% Muslim population hive not been listed 
except for China and the U.S.A., which were included beciuse their 
toul populations are Urge enough so that their Muslim populations are 
numerically significant. 

•Does not include Muslim populations of West Bank and Gaza estimated 
at total of 1,100.000. 

•Estimated 2 million expatriate Pakistan workers are included elsewhere, 
esp. in the Gulf countnes, not in Pakistan figure 
Other Notes: 

(1) The data listed above are for mid- 1985. 

(2) Figures for the Culf states include workers as well as otuens. 

(3) Sources include the Population Reference Bureau, the IBRD, the State 
Dept., other published and unpublished materials, and previous studies 
by AI1A. The principal source for Muslim populations was the second 
edition of Muslim Ptopia. A Worid EthnofnphK Survey, by Richard V 
Weekes. (Creenwood Press. Westport, Conn., 19*4). 



Total Population 
(OCXTs) 


% 
Muslim 


Mudim 
Population 


1,000 


17% 


170 


1,900 


9.5% 


180 


23,000 


99% 


22,770 


13,800 


13% 


1,794 


17,000 


5% 


650 


6,400 


87.4% 


5,593 


89,000 


45% 


40,050 


1,000 


100% 


1,000 


95.000 


97% 


92,150 


2,000 


4.5% 


95 


56,000 


5.6% 


3,136 


280 


96% 


270 


500 


2.4% 


12 


6.000 


8.6% 


516 


9.000 


99% 


8.910 


6,500 


91% 


5.915 


3.600 


40% 


1.440 


2.600 


18% 


468 


5.000 


99% 


4.950 


277,000 


18% 


49.860 


16.CO0 


8% 


1.260 


21,700 


72% 


15,624 


400 


14% 


57 


10.200 


88% 


8.976 


21,500 


30% 


6.450 


52.000 


4% 


2.080 


2,900 


16% 


464 


1,200 


6.5% 


78 


7,100 


99% 


7,029 


50,000 


99% 


49,500 


14,700 


6.6% 


970 


1,000 


90% 


900 


238.900 


0.6-1.2% 


1,500-3.000 


6,066 


100% 


6.066 


2.200 


100% 


2.200 


23,000 


16% 


3.700 
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Important Terms 



Arabic Is the universal language of Islam even though Muslims speak many 
different languages. Islamic terms, therefore, are generally Arabic or 
Arabic derived. 



Allah 

Muhammad 

Islam 

Muslim 

umraa 
Qur'aa 

sura 
shahada 

hadith 

sunnah 

shari'a 
Sunai 

Shi'a 



The Arabic name for God used by all Muslims and bv Arabic 
speaking Christians 

(570-632 A.D.) the Prophet of God who received the 
revelations of God contained in the Qur'an 

submission to the will of God; used in reference to the 
"nation" of believers and their faith 

A person who submits to the will of God: an adherent of 
Islam (also, sometimes , Moslem) 

the Muslim community 

(Koran) the book of "recitations' 1 of the Word of God as 
revealed to the Prophet Muhammad; the holy book of Islam 

a chapter or division of the Qur'an; there are 114 

the profession of faith: "There is no God but God and 
Muhammad Is his Messenger" 

savings of the Prophet; traditional stories which aid in 
governing Islamic life and in interpreting the Qur'an 

the "beaten path" or body of traditions recounting the de*ds, 
sayings and silent approval of the Prophet covering the 
details of community life 

the whole body of rules governing the life of a Muslim; 
legal doctrine derived from the Qur'an and the sunnah 

(Sunnite) a follower of the tradition, "orthodox;" the 
branch of Islam whose adherents believed that Muhammad's 
successor should be elected: now comprises about 85?« of all 
Muslins 

(Shi'ite) ''partisans of Ali;" the branch of Islam whose 
adherents hold that Ali, Muhammad's cousin and son- ln-Ia*r, 
was Muhammad's successor; now found principally in Iran, 
Iraq, Yemen, Afghanistan and Pakistan 
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'nlama 



men learned in the law and reltgtous studies; the class 
responsible for determining Muslim othodoxy 



imam 
mu'azzin 
mullah 
ayatolli 4 

mas jid 

jami 1 

hajj 

jihad 



zakat 
Ka'ba 

ijtihad 

ijxna' 
hijra 

Sufi 



leader of worship or leader of the Muslim community 
(muezzin) the person who calls the faithful to prayers 
a religious teacher and preacher 

literally Reflection of God," used especially fa Iran to 
refer to Shi'a religious leaders, elevated to this status 
by community consensus 

mosque; any place where worship is perfomed In groups 

a major mosque where official Friday services are held 

the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, always in the last month of 
the Muslim calendar; required, if possible, for every 
Muslim once in lifetime 

struggle, a term sometimes used generally, but also 
specifically, to designate either a war waged in accordance 
with the Shari'a in defease of the faith or the personal 
struggle to overcome one's imperfections and baser impulses 
in order to become a better Muslim 

a tithe or tax; almsgiving for the poor 

the Ka'ba is the structure in the central courtyard of the 
Grand Mosque in Mecca which encases the ''black stone"; 
recognised as a shrine, it is the point toward which Muslims 
pray and the focal point of the hajj 

the attempt, when faced by a new situation, to establish 
a ruling a through creative scholarly effort based on the 
recognized fundamental principles of Islam 

consensus; an agreed upon opinion of the Muslim community 

(hegtra) emigration, or the original exodus of the Prophet, gr J 
his followers, from Mecca to Medina; the year it occured, |22„ 
was fixed as- the beginning of the Muslim calendar; A. B. deuc4e$ 
years in the Muslim calendar 

one who practices Sufis m. a general term alluding to the 
various schools or orders within both Sunni and Shi'a Islam . 
which espouse mystical approaches to the understanding of Go a 



tarika 



a particular Sufi order or ''brotherhood" 
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1st - Moharrem 

2nd - safar ' 7 . . „ . 

4th - Rebei al , »th " Sha'ban 

sth - Jumada el A a a n i2S:Sr ad ? n 

£ io s r^r- r tai ~ 12 — — Each , ! 2th ' Dhu al ,,ijja 

holiday, tho^ ?ii° d d !r S t ., aCC ° rding to the wester^ a !n^ C ^ the 



Tuesday _ * ^"^nayn 

Wednesday - ^ a J" talut 

Thursday - ^-«ba'. 

Friday _ ? OWm a l-*haniy s 



Friday . * OWm a l-*haniy. 
Saturday . ^"^a'a 
1 xowm as-sabt 
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USLM HOLIDAYS 
and Special Observances 

The Islamic year la marked by many religious and traditional holidays. 
Some Involve prayer and faating; others take on additional festive aspects. 
Some are more cultural than religious In origin. Some are obligatory for the 
believer while others are not. * J 

Not all ''Muslim holidays" are celebrated everywhere. A few — Ramadan. 

u f i tr ' and ' Id aX * Adha "* ar « celebrated widely In the Muslim world, 
while others are Important In a specific area or are significant only to parti- 
cular groups of Muslims. Similarly, the forms of celebration of the same 
holiday may differ from country to country. In addition, many Islamic 
countries have their own national celebrations. 



Lunar Calendar 

Islamic holidays occur in the Muslim lunar calendar of 354 days, or twelve 
twenty- eight day months. These months -Muharram. Safar, Rabl' I Rabi' Et 
Jumadi I, Jumadl II. Rajab. Sha'ban. Ramadan. Shawwal. Dhu al-Qldah. 
and Dhu al-Hijjah -- each begin with the new moon. Because the Gregorian 
calendar, in use in the West, is based on the 865-day rotation of the earth 
around the sun. the Gregorian and Muslim calendars do not conform. Therefore 
an annual check is necessary to determine the Gregorian date which corresponds 
to a particular Islamic festival. A general rule is that the date will advance 
i IsTr? 9 ° nC year t0 the next (e,g * ' dates: . July 13. 1980; July 3, 

HHHHHBHHHHKHttHHBfBHHHttW A particular date in both 
calendars will coincide once in 32 years (i.e, January 1--1 Muharram). 
Because the Gregorian calendar is accepted internationally, people in most 
Muslim countries operate in both calendar systems, and the international 
calendar Is used in non- Muslim matters. 

Muslim holidays are dated in relation to phases of the moon. Throughout 
the Muslim world, there are astronomers and mathematicians who calculate 
precisely when these can be anticipated. Nonetheless, in many areas, the 
date is not confirmed until the actual sighting. Islam Is a world-wide religion, 
and therefore because of differences in geography and sighting, holidays may 
begin on different days in various countries. However, the variation is seldom 
more than one day. Consequently, it is not always possible to anticipate 
exactly when business and government offices in a particular country will 
close for a holiday. Throughout the Islamic world, the day goes from sundown 
to sundown, rather -han midnight to midnignt as in Western custom. 

Unlike Christmas, Passover, or Chinese New Year, which fall In the same 
season each year, Muslim holidays rotate through the seasons. During a 
lifetime, therefore, a Muslim will observe the Ramadan fast for example, 
during hot and cold seasons and longer and shorter days. 
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Each Muslim observance ha* its own significance. They are listed here In the 
same order that they occur in the Muslim lunar calendar, and their standard 
Arabic name is used. However, the Arabic spelling for the name of the 
holiday may vary or a local name may be used. 

Specific Holidays 

Muharram 1 

Ras al-Sana . the new year, is the first day of the first month, Muharram. 
Particular religtou* observances are not called for, but rather it Is celebrated 
much as the new year is celebrated in the west, although without alcohol. 
The work week is interrupted in some countries for this holiday. 



Muharram 10 

'Ashura (the tenth), is a religious holy day during which pious Muslims 
may fast from dawn to sunset. Although it is not an obligatory day of fast 
for Muslims, fasting is a recommended ritual and often practiced by individuals. 
For Sht'a Muslims*, it is a day of special sorrow, commemorating the assassination 
of the Prophet's grandson, Husain. In some places there will be passion plays and 
parades which often include self-flagellation in sorrow and sympathy for Husain. 
Among Shi'i. the celebration of 'Ashura traditionally begins on the first of Muharram 
and culminates on the 10th day. It is a time of mourning in Shi'i areas, where 
daily work will often be interrupted. 



Rabi' I 12 

^Daulid al-Nabt , the birthday of the Prophet Muhammad, is celebrated the 
12th day of Rabi' I. In some regions this holiday goes on for many days. 
It is a time of festivities and the exchange of gifts, with childrm, especially, 
receiving candy and toys. Sufis may have torch-light processions at night. 
Often panegyrics (passages) eulogizing the Prophet are read aloud. In some 
places businesses may be closed for the celebrations. Islamic teaching does 
not encourage the veneration of saints, the Prophet, or other pious persons, 
so that in some Muslim lands, Saudi Arabia for example, the popular 
celebration of his birthday is discouraged. 



Rajab 27 

Lailat al-Isra wa al-MTraj , literally "the night of journey and ascent", 
commemorates Muhammad's night journey from Mecca to the al-Aasa mosque 
in Jerusalem and his ascent to heaven and return the same night. This 
night is traditionally celebrated by prayers and the reading of panegyrics. 
In Mecca, parades may take place. Inobservance does not disrupt daily life. 



*See What is Islam for a simple explanation of some of the different groups in Islam. 
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Sha 1 

The 14th night of the eighth month, Sha'ban. is widely celebrated by pious 
Muslims. Sometimes it is called " Lailat al-Bara'a" or "night of repentance". 
In «ome areas of the Muslim worldTHi treated like a newTear's celebration. 
According to Muslim hadith or tradition, it is the night God approaches 
earth to call to man and to grant forgiveness for his sins. In some couitries. 
India and Malaya la for example, it is a night when prayers are said for 
the dead, food is given to the poor and sweets are eaten. 



Ramadan 

Ramadan , the ninth mon^h of the Muslim year, is entirely devoted to 
meditation and spiritual purification through self- discipline. It is a period of 
abstinence from food, drink, and physical pleasure. The fast is an obligation 
practiced by Muslims throughout the world, unless they are old, infirm, 
traveling, or pregnant. Those who cannot complete the fast during the pre- 
scribed time will frequently make it up the following month. Throughout 
the month, which begins with the sighting of the new moon, the strictures 
apply between dawn and dusk. Observing the fast, however, does not preclude 
performing normal daily tasks. However, in some Islamic countries, business 
slows down for this month and government offices. If they are open, keep 
short hours. After dusk, the faithful say the evening prayers and gather 

a m t*/* Guests are frequently invited to share in these often sumptuous 
meals. There is also a small meal shortly before the sun rises. In many 
countries, for example Jordan and Saudi Arabia, it la difficult for non- 
Muslims to obtain food and drink during the hours of fasting; frequently 
they can best care for their needs in the larger hotels in maior cities. 
It is considered inappropriate for people to openly eat or drink during Ramadan. 



Ramadan 27 

• 

The next to the last night of the fasting month, " Lailat al-Qadr ". or "night 
of power and greatness", is by custom an especially holy time. It is said 
to commemorate the time at which revelation was first given to Muhammad. 

:Jf v elt that P^y* 1 " 8 said during a particular but unspecified hour of this night 
will be answered, hence many pious Muslims spend the entire evening at 
prayer. ■ 



Shaw wul 1 

"'Id al-Fltr". called the lesser feast, begins immediately after the month- long 
Ramaoan fast. It Is perhaps Islam's most joyous festival, marking as It 
aces, the end of the month of abstinence and the cleansing of the believer. 
Although the 1st of Shawwal is the primary holiday, celebrations often continue 
for two or three more days. Like the beginning of Ramadan, the exact date 
S/^ £? ed althou « h most people know when It should be -- and in many countries 
Id al-Fttr is not declared until the actual sighting of the new moon. The first 
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morning begins with communal prayer followed by feasting. Families and 
friends visit each other's homes. It is a time for new clothes and for presents* 
with sweet pastries a particular favorite. In Indonesia, where friends must be 
greeted and asked forgiveness for the commissions and omissions of the past 
year, festivities may continue intermittently for several weeks. Businesses 
and government offices are frequently closed for the holiday time. 



Dhual-Hijjah 1-10 

Muslims, if they are able, are obliged to undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca 
at least once in their lifetime. This duty, called the hajj, should be performed 
in the last month of the Muslim calendar, Dhu al-Hi jja. According to tradition, 
it commemorates Abraham's offer to sacrifice his son, XshmaelTTln Islamic * 
tradition, Ishmael, son of Hagar, was the intended sacrifice, not Isaac, son 
of Sarah, as held by Jews and Christians.) Pilgrims from all over the world 
converge on Mecca for these ten days, performing a number of rituals and 
participating in communal prayer. 



Dhu al-Hijjah 10 

All Muslims, whether on the pilgrimage or at home, participate in the feast 
of sacrifice, ' "Id 1 al-Adha ", which marks the end of the ha 11 on the 10th 
of Dhu al-Hijia. The feast of sacrifice, called the "greater feast", is observed 
by the slaughtering of animals and the distribution of the meat. In some places 
this is done individually, and the meat is shared equally among the family and the 
poor; sometimes the slaughtering may take place in a public area and the meat 
is then distributed. As with the lesser feast to mark the end of Ramadan, 
people put on new or good clothes, offer a special prayer in the morning, 
visit each other, give presents, especially to children, and visit cemeteries. 
The festivities usually last two or three days, during which time businesses 
and government offices are usually closed. 



Prayer 

One of the daily and weekly rituals in Islam is prayer. Prayers are 
said five times daily, before sunrise, before noon, afternoon, after sunset, 
and in the evening. A call to prayer is delivered from the minaret of the 
mosque. This is customarily begun by the Arabic phrase- -AUahu akbar--or 
"God is great". The prayers at noon on Friday are the most important 
of the week. The community — particularly the men and boys -- gathers 
at the mosque. A sermon in which the community is told of important 
events usually precedes the prayers. While Friday is a special day, it is 
not one of relaxation, but one of joining together. "Muslim businesses and 
government offices are usually closed. In some countries, Friday may be a 
half- day or the iunch hour may be extended to facilitate communal prayers. 



@ National Committee, 1981; Kathleen Hatch AUegrone. 
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^^'^•J*?* 1 Joaeph ' **> Mosn > Aaron, Bias, Jonah. John 
me Baptist, and Jesus. God's final message to man was revealed to the Prophet 
Muhammad through the Archangel Qabrtei. ^ 

WholsAIaW? 

ca ^ is the Supreme Being, the one and only God. According to Islam, Allah is the 
^1* 00(1 as Him worshipped by the Jews and the Christians. Arabic-speaking 
Christians and Jews also use this name when referring to God. 

u • in abso,uta oneness of God, as proclaimed in the Qur*an: "Say 

SLIi^^S 08 and 0n| V / 00(1 Eternal, the Absolute:/ He begetteth not nor is 
begotten/ And there is none like unto Him" (Sura CXI I). 

Who is Muhammad? 

. Tt l e - 1 !? 0 5 h8t . Muhammad was not only a conveyor of the word of God to man but 
also a brilliant military and political leader whose actions and decisions chanoed the 
course of history. 

Muhammad probably was bom in 570 A.D. in the town of Mecca, which is located 
in the mountains along the western coast of Arabia. Although reiated to the Quravsh one 
of the ruling tribes of the city, Muhammad's immediate family was poor and he' was 
orphaned early in life. He was brought up by an uncle named Abu Talib, who followed 
the common practice of city Arabs by sending Muhammad to live for two years with a 
bedouin family in the desert to learn frugal ways and seff-rellance. As a you no man 
Muhammad travelled widely with his uncle's trading caravans and eventually went to 
work tor Khadlja, a wealthy widow. At about age 25 Muhammad married Khadlja. Thev 
had several children. Their sons died at an early age but four daughters lived and 
married men would were Muhammad's future supporters, 

Muhammad, though considered the greatest of the prophets by the Muslims, was 
merely a man. He was neither God nor son of God: he was not to be worshipped or 
called upon to intercede between man and God. »"hv*~ 

How did Muhammad become a prophet? 

n^»°J? I n S w in ^ ar 610 A ' D - at the age of 40, while spending the night In 
meditation and prayer in the mountains, the Ange> Gabriel appeared to Muhammad and 
began to reveal to him God's word. At first he tokJ only Khadlja, his wile. But the Angel 
Gabriel commanded him to proclaim publicly what had been revealed to him. 

What is the OuTerf? 

i. u 7)10 t* 10 hoty k»k of Islam, is the body of revelation which Qod delivered to 

Muhammad through the Angel Gabriel. The word "Qurarf means "Recital-, tor it was in 
fact recited to the Prophet, who in turn recited what he had heard and memorized to 

^,^iJ!S?? !, «^ C0 !? ir S to . t^ 1 ** 1 £• P^P"* hlrnsotf was illiterate, and 
eventually others in the early Muslim community began to write down the his prophetic 
utterances. The Quran was recited by Gabriel— in and has always been written in- 
Arabic and provides the Muslim believer with all he or she needs to know to lead a good 
lite according to Islam. Its basic theme is the relationship between God and humankind, 
and it provides guidelines tor a just society, proper human conduct, and an equitable 
economic system. 

The text of the Quran was transmitted to Muhammad over a period of twenty-two 
years. According to Muslim tradition, it was finally compiled into its present written form in 
651 A.D., nineteen years after the Prophet's death. Although the Quran is available in 
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languages other than Arabic, these are considered to be mere interpretations- the full 
true meaning of the Quftn is only apparent when read in Arab^mireSSre ' Muabns 
everywhere, no matter what language they speak, recite theoSrtw onTSTta rArabfc 
onginal; and for this reason most MuIims^iveTteaTnat \Z*ml Arabte IHhS'are 
not native-speakers of the language. rn « some /vaoic it they are 

The Ot/r'an must be treated with great respect; no other book is allowed to be 
placed upon rt; it should be carried above the waist; one must not smoke « -drink whHe 
reading it or listening to It Many believe that is a talisman against disease or disaster 

How is the Out an organized? 

w J5 8 2"^ is dMded into114 chapters called -suras". Not one word of the "suras- 
has been changec I over the centuries, so that every detail therein is exactly the text as it 
^fJ^S? P .2£ Bl Muhammad. The "Suras" are numbered and tttted in 
reference to their content Some examples of the "Suras" are "Women" The 

Kindr?^ 1 D,voroe "' Dawn "' in Wcrtdiy Increase" ^nd "Small 

a^. 2? "5 ura3 "- or chapters, are divided into verses, which are called "awas" 
Altogether there are 6,236 "ayyas". The chapter vary in length from three to 282 "ayyas\ ' 

What is the Sunnah? 

The "sunnah", or "Way" is the body of traditions recounting the Prophet's behavior 
whichis a standard of conduct to be emulated by all Muslims. The sayings of the 
Prophet, which are part of the Sunnah, are called the "hadith". 

^^4? ^jT ah, l especi ^ l,y 1 in J he *>™ <* the Hadith, is complementary to the 
Quran Jk helps to explain and clarify the Holy Book itself and to present practical 

nf P Si°t ^ ? te u tB ^ c Jl i ? flS - (S**** Index of Godly Commandments and Forbiddances 
or me sunnah or Hadith.) 

What is the She/fa? 

The "Shari'a" the "path to the watering place", is the holy law of islam as 
f^^JP the Oi^anand the Hadith. In Islam, this law is of divine origin, transmitted 
S G?l£! r 2!i fln Prophet to mankind. It recognizes no difference between the 
religious and the secular and governs every aspect of the Muslim's life, 

its provisions cover criminal law, oaths, contracts, evidence, judicial procedure 

sr4 B r,%^ rt ^r on - pereonai hyBein * «» M,iin « 01 ■*»*. ^» 

What are the reflgious duties of the Muslim? 

kiam^Sf^J!! 8 ^ 7^ °* M u !! ims - ^ «• expressed in the Five Pillars of 
Islam . (See detalted explanation In the chart "Five Pillars of Islam".) These duties 

human* cond uct pro ^ lon * faH * *** also 018 ^cognition of God in all aspects of 

1. To believe in and profess the oneness of God and the truth that Muhammad is 
Hi3 foremost messenger. 

2. To pray five times daily: at first light of dawn, noon, mW-afterncon, sunset and 
8V8ninfl. 

3. To give alms— a certain percentage of one's income must be given to the poor 
or to the government for distribution to the poor. 

4. To fast from food and drink, especially during the month of Ramadan. 
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Commands index 



1. Unify Adah 

' 2. Believe in five. 

3. Utter the two witnesses. 

4. Bath if you were polluted. 

5. Clean before prayer. 

6. Rub with clean ground if you don't find water. 

7. It's better to pray with a group. 

8. Haste to the prayer of the day of congregation. 

9. Adorn at the mosque. 

10. Pray the prayers in its time. 

11. Be guardian of your prayer, 

12. Enjoin upon thy people worship. 

13. Pray the traveller's prayer (Short & Combination). 

14. Pray the Sonnah prayer, (largess) 

15. Follow the Prophet's Sonnah. 

16. Ask blessing and salute the Prophet Muhammad. 

17. Pay the poor-due for yourself and the others. 

18. Pay the alms for the following eight cases. 

19. Fast the month of Ramadan. 

20. Pilgrimage to the oldest House. 

21. Adore Allah only. 

22. Turn your prayer toward the Kaabah. 

23. Prostrate the reading's prostration in the Glorious Quran. 

24. Cany out the Lord's commands. 

25. Be Moslem. 

26. Read. 

27. Be pure before reading the Quran. 

28. Seek refuge in Allah when you recite the Quran. 

29. Listen to the Glorious Quran if it is read. 

30. Looking at the verses of Quran. 

31. Think in creation of heavens and the earth. 
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32. Read the Quran, 

33. Worship Allah. 

34. Fear Allah. 

35. Remember Ah 

36. Obey Allah. 

37. Ask Allah for help. 

38. Repent to Allah. 

39. Discourse with the bounty of Allah. 

40. Thank Allah. 

41. Ask Allah Who answers you. 

42. Be clean and pure.. 

43. Be generous with your parents. 

44. Emigrate to Allah's land for better life. 

45. Follow the commands of Allah not parents. 

46. Withdraw from who left the worship of Allah 

47. Believe in the allegorical verses. 

48. Race for forgiveness. 

49. Seek protection of Allah from the satan. 

50. Make room in knowledge or religious meeting. 

51. Do good for your future. 

52. Ask the followers of knowledge. 

53. Increase your knowledge. 

54. Restrain vcur soul. 

55. Strive in the way of Allah. 
5.6. Fulfil the convenant of Allah. 

57. Glorify your Lord and thank Him. 

5S.- Make Allah's will before you will do anything. 

59. Adjust your own morality. 

.60. Eat of that over which the name of Allah has been mentioned 

61. Eat what beasts artd birds you have trained. 

62. Eat with those.. 

63. Enjoin right conduct and forbid indecency. 

64. Be good-hearted. 

65. Refer to Quran and Sonnah whenever vou have a dispute concernin 
any matter. 

66. Verify before you attack your brother. 

67. Judge justly. 

68. Make peace among opponents. 

69. Join among the folk. 

70. Join your relatives. 

71. Make for your eternity. 

72. Keep the government s furniture. 
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73. Defend your home. 

74. Be careful at mankind's peace. 

75. Say the good word. 

76. Begia with the good word. 

77. Forgive when you have the ability. 

78. Keep your tongue. 

79. Say the good words if you don't give alms. 

80. Begin with yourself, then the others. 

81. Intervene in a good cause. 

82. Lower your gaze and be modest, (the man) 

83. Uwer your gaze and be modest, (the woman) 

84. Greet the greeting. 

85. Awake at night for prayers. 

86. Be kind to your neighbour 

87. Enter the uninhabited house. 

88. Give the slave his wealth if he wants. 

89. Give the best you have. 

90. Give almsgiving in hide. 

91. Witness the right. 

92. Be sport. 

93. Be generous with your guest. 

94. Protect the weak, old and child. 

95. Be kind with everything. " 

96. Avoid lying speech. 

97. Consult with- them upon- the conduct of affairs 

98. Bring up your children very well. 

99. Be content 

100.. Be good intention. * 

101. Shun the suspicion. 

102. Perfect your work. 

103. Spend from Allah's provision. 

104. Be modest at your expenditure 

105. Preach people with wisdom and argue them in politeness 
lUo. Restore deposits to their owners. 

107. Like your brother as yourself. 

108. Be modest in your bearing. 

109. Lower your voice. 

110. Keep hide your secret. 

111. Cooperate unto righteousness and good deeds 

112. Be pious duty to your children. 

113. Refrain in the clothing if you become old. (The Woman) 

114. Refrain if you have no hope of marriage. 
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115. Mam your slaves and maid-servants. 

116. It is better to marTy one. 

117. Keep birth control. 

118. Give the woman her dowry 

119. Go in unto your wife. 

120. Consort with your wife in kindness. 

121. Ask help of both folk to make one" mind 

122. Pay to divorced virgin half you have appointed 

123. Let woman alone during her period. 

124. Keep away of your wife during the menses. 

125. Understand with your wife before the divorce 

126. Release the divorced in Kindness. 

! 5' f^f/Z ?T5? 3nd SpCnd f0r her tm she brin g R forth burden. 
iJS. invoke Allah by His names. 

129. Proclaim the unknown children for their real parentage or vour 
brothers m the faith. 6 • 

130. Spend on your child and suckle it two years 

131. Separate between male and female in sleeping-bed 
U2. Let your adult children ask leave of you. 

133. Let your slaves ask leave of you. 

134. Equalise among your children in treatment. 

135. Beware of your wife and children. 

136. Forbid usury. 

137. Give up what remaines from usury. 

138. Record in writing'when you contract a debt. 

139. Record in writing a debt whate-ver its value - ' - " 

140. Give a pledge in hand if you are on' a journey ' ' " 
41. Fill the measure and weigh with a non-biased balance 

I" 1 , or P han and deIiver o^r unto him his fortune. 
143. Divide the inheritance (if it was) after the death of the husband or wife 
ana in the following cases: 

W ' ?J1u^n bCqUeSt (if U Was) after the death of fath er or mother and 
in the following cases. 

\*£' n CaVC u a be ? ueath unt0 Parents when you are about to die. 

146. Distribute the dead's bequest (if it was) who did not marry and in the 
touwoing cases: 

147. Fight in the way of Allah. 

148. Punish with the like of what you have been punished. 

149. Beware your enemy during the war. 

150. Speak the straight word to the point. 

151. Love peace. 
151 Be tolerant. 
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153. Call to witness two men or one man and two women to write the debt. 
154* Give the debtor the time to pay back his debt. 

155. Spend firstly for parents then the others. 

156. Give the poor their shares from Allah's wealth. 

157. Forbid marrying by sucking. 

158. Admonish the rebellious wife. 

159. Pick up the foundling and bring it up. 

160. Make ready for your en^my. 

161. Be patient whatever you may befall. 

162. Wash your dead and haste to bury him. 

163. Pray upon your dead. 

164. Ask Allah to forgive your dead. 

165. Pay the dead's debt. 

166. Visit the graves. 

167. Condole to the dead's family. 
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1. No partner to Allah. 

2. Do not pray unto anyone along with Allah in mosque. 

3. Do not worship angels, prophets nor messengers. 

4. Do not worship Allah upon a narrow marge. 

5. Do not forbid the approach to the sanctuaries of Allah 

6. Do not fight at the Inviolable Place of Worship. 

7. Do not eat the onion and garlic before you are going to mosque 
o. Do not pray if you are drunken. 
9. Do not loud your voice in the worship. 
0. Do not hide Allah's revelation to the mankind. 

11. Do not sit with whom derided with the revelation of Allah 

12. Do not argue concerning Allah without knowledge- 

13. Do not argue with the people of the scripture unless it is better 

14. Do not despair of Allah. 

15. Do not swear with Allah to hurt anyone. 

16. Do not follow what you do not know. 

17. Do not distract with your wealth and children Iron, remembrance of 
Allah. 

18. Do not be sad for whatyou have lost and don't exult which you have been 
given. 

19. Do not fear mankind and fear Allah. 

20. Do not gain a small price of Allah's covenant. 

21. There is no compulsion in religion. 

22. Do not exaggerate in your religion. 

23. Do not become a renegade from your religion. 

24. Do not speak about lawful and forbidden without the Glorious Quran 

25. Do not confound the truth with falsehood. 

26. Do not take Popes for Lords beside Allah. 

27. Do not insuH your parents. 

28. Do not call every dead a dead. 

29. Do not believe in other religion save Islam. 
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30. Do not forget Allah. 

31. Do not be heedless of Allah's remembrance. 

32. Do not coin the examples for Allah. 

33. Do not follow the deviPs whisper. 

34. Do not choose the Satan for a patron. 

35. Do not forbid the food which Allah has made lawful for 

36. Do not forbid the adornment of Allah. 

37 Do not eat the kinds of the following meat: 

38. Do not be prodigal in eating the food. 

39. Do not swear with someone other than Allah. 

40. Do not swear much with Allah. 

41. Do not swear lying with Allah, (or with others). 

42. Do not forget the sin-offering of a lie oath. 

43. Do not hoard up and not be prodigal your wealth. 

44. Do not hoard up yourself. 

45. Do not enjoin avarice on mankind. 

46. Do not give the foolish your wealth. 

47. Do not squander the others' wealth to the ruler. 

48. Do not squander your wealth among yourselves in vanity. 

49. Do not devour the usury. 

50. Do not be rancorous. 

51. Do not envy. 

52. Do not render your almsgiving by injury. 

53. Do not drink strong drink. 

54. Do not play any game for money. 

55. Do not wrong mankind in their goods. 

56. Do not lose the measure and weigh. 

57. Do not commit sin and throw it upon the innocent. 

58. Do not deride and insult by nickname. 

59. Do not curse the time. 

60. Do not curse the wind. 

61. Do not curse the disbeliever. 

62. Do not curse mankind. 

63. Do not utter bad speech in loud- voice. 

64. Do not follow the vain desires of your predecessors. 

65. Do not curse the dead. 

66. Do not incline to oppressive. 

67. Do not laden yourself others' sins. 

68. Do not walk on the earth exultantly. 

69. Do not be proud of yourself . 

70. Do not scorn the mankind. 

71. Do not hide testimony. 
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72. Do not escape from the tight. 

73. Do not dispute for doing the good. 

74. Do not forget to have a work. 

75. Do not poke your nose in' others' affairs 
fo. Do not speak in the falsehood. 



7b' S° " 0t C3t up the wor ker's wage. 
'a. Do not discriminate between white m,, 

J gj not enter a house M^lMpSSl" l, ~ 
80. Do not make a scandal for the believer 
«. Do not oppress the orphan. 

£ Do° no" ch r e V at. aWay ^ °' 

84. Do not malign Allah and His messenger 

85. Do not malign the believer for nothing 

86. Do not hurt the animal. 8 

87. Do not be angry. 

88. Do not take and'give a bribe. 
Do not hoard up the wealth 

W. Do not monopolize the moslem's food 

VI. Uo not joke with anybody. 

92. Do not laugh much. 

93. Do not lie in your dream 

94. Do not contradict Allah's revelation. 
yj. Do not steal. 

96. Do not have a dog at home. 

97. Do not eat up the orphan's wealth 

98. Do not work confusion in the earth. 
W. Do not beguile the world's life. 

100. Do not exult with yourself 

101. Do not delay the promise. 

102. Do not be hypocrite. 

103. Do not suspect badly. 

104. Do not spy. 

105. Do not backbite. 

107 D°n no! °T y a "y re J' ecter - ^th-monger and .lander. 

107. Uo not ask a fortuneteller. 

108. Do not ask a magician. 

109. Do not conspire for crime 

110. Do not make a friendship with a bad friend 
11. Do not attack in calling upon Allah. 



112 
113. 



Do not plight your torth with women secretly 
Do no, sign the marriage's eontrae, till the pinou ,u, s,, 0 . 
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114. Do not marry the idolatress until she believes in Allah and the idolator 
until he believes in Allan, also. 

115. Do not marry your father's wife. 

116. Do not marry your mother, daughter and sister.. 

117. Do not bare your body's organs when you go out. 

118. Do not imitate a woman nor a man to each other. 

119. Do not display your adornment. . 

120. Do not stamp your feet. 

121. Do not traduce women wrongly.. 

122. Do not traduce your wife with adultery. 

123. Do not swear on your wife with your mother. 

124. Do not expel women from their homes unless they commit open 
immorality. 

125. Do not place difficulties of divorced woman in the way of her 
marrying her husband. 

126. Do not take anything from your wife's dowry. 

127. Do not take the divorced woman's wealth. 

128. Do not inherit the women in constraint. 

129. Do not conceal the divorced what in her womb. 

130. Do not touch woman at your devotions in the mosque. 

131. Do not strain toward the one's wife. 

132. Do not force the slave-girls to whoredom. 

133. Do not come near unto adultery. 

134. Do not come with lust unto men instead of women. 

135. Do not take the Jew and Christian for a friend. 

136. Do not take the idolator for a friend. 

137. Do not commit suicide. 

138. Do not wish the death. 

139. Do not forgive for an idolator. 

140. Do not slay your child from the poverty. 

141. Do not kill without right. 

142. Do not slay a believer of set purpose. 

143. Do not forget the sin-offering by killing a believer by mistake. 

144. Do not cause sedition. 

145. Do not avail you anyone upon the Last Day. 

146. Do not ascribe purity unto yourself. 

147. Do not be seen of mankind. 

148. Do not change which Allah created 

149. Do not hurt anybody. 

150. Do not travel a woman alone. 

151. Do not be alone with a woman. 

152. Do not disobey your husband in his bed. 

98 
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153. Do not ask your husband the divorce 

155* r£ T. ^ 8 pardon in A,,ah ' s '""ruction. 

155. Do not hasten in reading the Quran. 

156. Do not mock at Allah's revelation. 

157. Do not worship the Christ (Jesus). 
tla W 3 n0t inhcrit thc ad opt've child. 

!2 S° 001 take tombs as mosques. 
162. Do not throw yourself into ruin. 

iw. uo not cry on your dead. 
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5. To mate the pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in one's lite, if physically fit and 
financially able. 

Muslims have many other religious duties as well, although none tate precedence 
over the Five Pillars. Among these other duties are prohibitions against drinking, 
gambling, and eating pork. 

What is a mosque? 

The Muslim house of worship Is called the masjld, the "place of prostration" The 
word "masjid" has passed into English, with a slight change, as "mosque". 

Mosques consist of a prayer hall. The floor of the prayer hall is covered with carpets 
or mats. There are no benches or chairs tor those gathered to pray. Shoes are not worn 
within a mosque. 

In one wall, the "qlbla" wall, is the "mlhrab", an apse or niche or alcove Indicating 
the direction of Mecca—the direction in which one's prayers must be addressed. Nearby 
is the "minbar", a flight of stairs to a small platform on which the "imam" (the "one in front", 
or, In a mosque, the prayer leader) stands to deliver addresses or sermons which are 
usually religious in character the "minbar" is essentially a pulpit 

Most mosques also have washing facilities outside the prayer hail where 
worshippers may perform the ablutions which the Quran demands before one prays. 

What does the term "muezzin" mean? 

A "muezzin" is the person who chants the Muslim call to prayer. In the past the call 
was often issued from the top of a "minaret", a tower attached to a mosque, although 
nowadays the call is usually broadcast from a microphone. 

What is said in the call to prayer? 

A translation from Arabic of the call to prayer is as follows: "God is most great God 
is most great God is most great God is most great / 1 testify that there is no god except 
God. i testify that there is no god except God. / 1 testify that Muhammad Is the messenger 
of God. I testify that Muhammad is the messenger of God. / Corns to Prayer! Come to 
Prayer! / Come to success (in this life and the hereafter)! Come to success! / God is most 
great God Is most great There Is no god except God." (From Understanding islam and 
the Muslims, the Embassy of Saudi Arabia, Washington, D.C., 1 989) 

Are there different sects within islam? 

Yes, as with Christianity and other major religions, the original unity of Islam was 
broken. The division, which lasts to this day, occurred during the generations following 
the death of Muhammad. Shorty after the Prophet's death, a debate developed within 
the Islamic community over who should succeed him as leader of the faithful. Thus the 
origin of the split within Islam was political rather than religious, following from the death 
of Muhammad without an heir, it left the Muslim word divided into two major groups, the 
"Sunni" group and the "Shi'ite" group. The question of succession to the Prophet as 
political leader of the Muslim community and to the title of "Khalifa" ("successor, the 
source of the English term "Caliph") revealed a deep philosophical difference within the 
body of Muslims. 

Who are the Sunnis? 

The Sunnis comprise 86%-90% of the Muslim world and adhere to the traditional, 
basic beliefs and practices of Islam. They also believe in "ijma'\ the consensus of the 
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(1) Profession of Faith, or shahada in Arabic, 
requires the believer to profess the unity of God and- 
the mission of Muhammad: this involves the re- 
petition of the formula: "There is no God but Allah 
and Muhammad is the messenger of Allah." This 
assertion forms part of every prayer and in a critical 
situation, one may repeat the first part in order to 
establish one's identity as a Muslim. 

(2) Prayer, sola, is required five times a day: at 
dawn, noon, midafternoon, sunset and dusk It 
must be performed in a state of ritual purity and 
every word must be in Arabic. The worshipper has 
the choice of pray ; ng privately, in the open air or in . 
a house; or with a group, outdoors, br in a mosque 
Islam opposes the practice of withdrawing into 
ascetic life. For this reason, there is no priesthood . 
as is known in the West, only 'uiema, learned men 
who are well-versed in Islamic law and tradition. 
Throughout the Muslim world, services are held at 
noon on Fridays in mosques. Muhammad did not 
explicitly designate Friday as a day of rest, only a 
pan of which is devoted to a special religious 
service. Merchants are free to open their shops 
before and after the service. 

(3) The third Pillar of Islam, Almsgiving, zaka 
" "to. embodies the principle of social responsi- 
bly. This precept teaches that what belongs to the 
believer also belongs to the community in the 
ultimate sense, and that only by donating a pro- 
portion of his wealth for public use does a person 
legitimize what he or she retains. The zaka, in 
addition to the other tenets of Islam, is a religious 
obligation and believers are expected to treat it 
seriously. 

J 4 f o n ? m f Cmitic of Fasting is 

the fourth Pillar of Islam, known as saum. To . 
Muslim, « means observing Ramadan.the month 
during which. ,t is written. God sent the Qur an to 
the lowest heaven where Gabriel received it and 
revea ed it in time to Muhammad. Fasting demands 
complete abstinence from food and drink from 
dawn to sunset every day during Ramadan 



(5) The last cherished Pillar of Islam is the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, al-hajj, where God's revel- 
ation was first disclosed to Muhammad. Believers 
worship publicly at the Holy Mosque, expressing 
the full equality among Muslims with a common 
objective-all performing the same actions, aU 
seeking to gain the favor of God. ^//pilgrims, from 
various cultures and classes, wear identical white 
robes as they assemble around a single center, the 
Ka aba. which inspires them with a strong sense of 
unity. Every Muslim u expected to makHhe 
pi gnmage at least once during his or her lifetime. 

aa^ 1 10 the ex P* rien « of the pilgrimage is 
added status: after the individual return? home he 
or she ,, addressed a, - al . H ajr or "a/-//^ (the 
pilgrim), a title which carries great presfige 
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i^S^n&Kpr* h QOd W "" 13 hls W|IL «""•»«* * *««om 
WTx> are tr»» ShiTtee? 

many 1 3l^ , ^ Pri ^ 1 °* 15% * *» Mu8,,ms in ^ workl There are divided into 
<*h«^!£L!!™ a i^Wy in lran ar * Yemen and have important minorities in !raa 

and son-in-law All. Shi'ites are, in a manner of speaking, royalists believing inthe 

d,Vin9 T^^ mk lSr il Mus,i ™ *** ls family^ ' M^mlnad and ™ 

Today, a majority of the Shi'ites in the world (and most of trwse in Iranlb©^ mat 
me. last descendant of 'All and Fatima to possess a dMne^htto bi^ iSm^S? 
^^ a P^^ Political and religious loaderT^ Muslim ^^^^^ . 

22 v^^^S? a9 °^ omeday ' *** ne will ret^^n?S^to 

S?^ d ' In h,s absence tf*"* are 1" each generation a few exceotioru^DtausarS 

authority in Shi ite Islam-much more so than do Sunni -Ute.ua- ("scholars of Islamic 

How do Christianity and Islam relate to each other? 

nnei J 1 ? relationship of Christianity and Islam resembles the relationshiD of Christianrtv 
and Judaism. All three are monotheistic faiths. Neither Jesus nor Muhammad inSd 
to create new religions, but each thought of himself as SSSopSng Tand^leti^ 
oW. PresenWay Muslims are aware of the ties between mlfrreWi and oSSSmSa 
are surpnsed by the lack of information among modern Ch.1stiansabout Seseties 

How dees Islam regard Jesus? 

Jesus^S* laHS ?i^ 0f o the - Pr0p ?! tS in Qur>an Muslims respect and revere 
jesus and await his Second Coming and cons der him one of the nr»a taot n i r-Zvl 

^S^'ST 1 ' ^ grea^rapp^ar^re^^arer^c? 
Muham. *J. The Otyr'ar? confirms his virgin birth, and Marv is consider^™ ™7r^ 
woman >n all creation. He could and did perform mhvdU a^dSSad! LEJ* 

^S&SnS! 18 COnslderBd * Muslims the son of God and has no 

his like^wa?^ Si'?^ US WaS 2? cmcifled - Artnoufl h condemned to death, 
^SSS^^ ^ WaS CrucW8d in h * ^ a then 

How dees Islam view women? 

whJ^™J n J?'™^ creat8(j ^ Qod to be man's partner. Islam sees a woman 
J^^SL married ' 48 an indj vidual in her own right She has theright to own 

ngrra i as men, ft allows that "the men have a degree above the women" 
^ ^L ma, ? afie dowry ls ° iven Py flreom to the wide for her own personal use and 
2? SSI**' ^ famlly name ra tner than taking her husba^'s^^^nt^st be 
obtained for any transaction involving her or her pmpertjr^ 
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MHr^^Z!?^,™**" c T t^0, * thelr P^PWty during marriage and after divorce 
Widows and divorced women have status and are protected. 

In contrast to Christian beliefs, woman in islam is not considered the source of evil 
In islamic belief, she did not temp. Adam; nor did the devil ^d^J^^^LtTor 
moral, come Into the world through her. "owner pnysicai or 

humHSSS^ therBfore ' is Innocent She is a positive good, a source of happiness and 
fulfillment to man, as man is to her. 

Can a Muslim have more than one wife? 

th«t tt2t,^2^f i ma " ma V nave up to four legal wives with the injunction 
£?i!I*S^ nd F 8 * 1 311 of and equally. The Qt/rfrnthen advises -YouvSh 

not be able to deal equally between your wivS however much SSnwwSh to £ s^' 

T2av n ^Jt«^J2 t i Wh,te ^amy is P 6 ™ 1 **' mo^S^T^aSe. 
Today, polygamy is outlawed in some countries and is dying out natjrally in others, 

Are Christian and Muslim marriages the same? 

Marriage in Islam is not a sacrament; it is a contract between the two Darti#« 

^XtX 3re arran88d ' to " am 00 Mu * im canteforcS 

The man pays a bride-price or dowry according to his circumstances The first Dart 
oomtauofj gifts of jewelry and clothing which becofnes the woma^^on^p^nl 
The second part specifies the amount of alimony to be paid ion the event^ivc^ 

How do Muslims feel about divorce? 

f«H«] 8 lf m P 8 ^ 1 ^? 1 ^^ although divorce is not nearly as common as it is in the West 
S fl8ne 2S y n™ 1 * 9 ."* 38 a last nasort. Qassical Islam gave the man a great 
advantage over the woman in divorce by allowing him the old Arab tradNor . of simolv 
pronouncing "tallaq" (the formula for divorce) three times P y 

rrore]^*^^^ divorC8 . This process is called fuskh" and is 

more limited than tallaq . The wife must have vaHd reasons for dissolving the marriaae 
such as insanity, undue cruelty, impotence, or non-support Q,sso,v,n 8 ™ marnage, 

equitable^ ' Slam,C ^ abo,ished "ta»aq" and have made divorce laws more 

How do Muslims dress? 

J 0 ? 1 ^" and women are expected to dress in a way which is modest and 

The veiling of women Is not required by the Quran Even In traditional Arab 
soc.et.ee today, veilhg is largely an urban and middle class^cT Peasant and 
bedouin women do not cover their faces, though they may do so atto approach of a 
stranger, to many Islamic countries, the custom of veiling has been , dyEg however 

SS^SaSSLJV o^ r ^J5! amic lnsome Muslim cXStosS 

weVte^aten *® ° f dfBSS 48 a reaction 10 s^'arizatlon and 

Are there Muslims in the United Stales? 
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Today there are about five million Muslims in America. It is a] most impossible to 
generalize about them. They are immigrants, converts, factory workers, teachers, and 
doctors. In addition, today many Afro-American Muslims play an imoortant role in the 
Islamic community. 

Throughout many communities across the United States, one will find a network of 
mosques. 

Resources 

Al-Faruqi, Ismail Ft Islam (Illinois: Argus Communications, 1984) 

Ibrahim, Ezzedin. An-Nawawi's Forty Hadtth (translated by Abdul Wadoud, 1976) 

Islamic Affairs Department Understanding Islam and tha Muslim* (Washington, D.C.: 
The Embassy of Saudi Arabia, 1989) 

Muhammad, Abdul Ghani A.R. Contemplation in Some Commands and Forbiddances in 
Quran and Sonnah (Beirut Dar al-Massina, 1987) 

Pickthall, Muhammad Marmaduke. The Meaning of the Qlorious Koran (New York: 
Penguin Books, 1989) 

Ruthven, Malise. Islam in the World (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1984) 

Sabini, John. Islam: A Primer (Washington, D.C.: Middle East Editorial Associates, 1983) 

We ®ks, Richard V , Muslim Peoples — A World Ethnographic Survey (Westport, Connec- 
ticut Greenwood Press, 1984) 
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Joi L Ca^ifor^a)° S (Pr0Sp6Ct High Schoo] ' c * m P*» tt Union High School District, San 
A LESSON PLAN ON ARAB SOCIETY AND CULTURE 



Introd uction 

M a n,72 S tS?. Ching H Unit encom P asses a number and variety of readings on Arab culture, 
Many of these readings are dealing with aspects of Arab society that emphasize the 
uniqueness and special nature of a rich and diverse society. 

tho Jm 8 read [ n 9 s J nat are contained in the lesson plan come from the books listed in 
the bibliography. Most of these books are available in bookstores in the United sSes 
rSS n !l? ere 3 ni numte [ of readin 9S dealing with poetry, music, politics, quotations! 

Si 800181 '5 ,n , Arab s 00 ^- Th8 Allowing list includes in detail the title of the 
article and the number of pages in each item. 

I The City of Cairo 12 pages 

II Arab Quotations and Pro verbs 8 Daaes 

III Arab Poetry py 
—Five Songs to Pain 2 pages 
—The Village Market 1 pa ge 
—The Sorrows of Violets 1 page 
—The Lost Footsteps z pages 
—Barrenness . 1 p age 
—Love and Petroleum 2 pages 
—Sudden Death 2 pages 

IV Who is an Arab j pages 
—The Bedouin Ideal 3 pages 
—Group Cohesion 3 pa ges 
—Religion East and West 3 pages 
—Music 3 pages 
—Literature 2 pages 
—Toward Western Forms 2 pages 

V Places / Geography 2 pages 
—People of Egypt 6 pages 
—Endangered Monuments in Egypt 3 pages 

h.™!^ yPSZ readin 9 s can 56 used for both World Geography and the regular and 
honors World History courses, it is up to the individual instructor to determine the 
appropriateness and value of each reading for use in the classroom 

The instructor can duplicate any of the handouts as part of a class set or create 
enough copies for each class to use. The teacher can have these read in small groups 
or for the class as a whole. Individual students too can give an oral summary or report 
on the content of the readings. 

Each school library is sent each year many video catalogues. Some of these video 
catalogues contain appropriate films for use in the classroom on Arab culture on a 
teaching unit such as this one. 

«i » ^ h8t is ™f sing from tnis unit is a handout on Islam giving in detail the description 
of a religion that permeates every level of the culture. In the book Religions of Man , there 
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JfsJ wonderful cna P ter on lslam . and parts of the chapter can be duplicated for classroom 

The classroom instructor should also emphasize the geography of the Arab world 
as well as he major cities and physical features of the Middle East. As the Greek 
El5£f a 2 p °^ blus once sa,d - "Geography is Destiny" and this is particularly true of the 
Middle East. A unit on geography would complement the teaching unit on Arab culture 
and society. 

David Lamb is the author of The Arabs: Journey Beyond the Mirage. In this 
wonderful book is a chapter that deals with life and survival in the city of Cairo This 
chapter is titled "Cairo Gridlock", and it is one man's incisive account of a disfunctional 
environment and how people cope and adjust in such a place. 

Here is an excellent chapter from Lamb's book for classsroom discussion If you 
should decide to duplicate copies for your students it contains a great deal of insights 
into urban life in the world's most important Arab city. This chapter will enlighten your- 
• contem P° rar y urban problems of a city that contains fifteen million people. 

Located below are four quotations from the chapter. 

(1) "Yet never have I seen a place where the past seemed so distant 
irrelevant, the present so unmanageable, the future so unimaginable " 

(2) "The Semitic mind does not lean toward a system of organization"— T E 
Lawrence 

(3) "Indeed, in Egypt, we seem to have a developed talent for destroying beautiful 
things"— the Egyptian Gazette 

(4) "We have complete democracy here— you can do whatever vou want"— a 
Cairo cab-driver 

I believe that the Lamb book and this particular chapter is a wonderful wav to 
stimulate discussion on urban problems. This chapter should enlighten many of our 
students for it contains enough "meat" and content to make comparisons with cities in 
other countries that have similar problems. 

Another section that I have include is a number of superb quotations on Arab 
cuiture.These quotes should give the reader some insight into the mood of these 
fascinating people. I think that this is a unique way to study a culture and its wisdom 
through quotations and proverbs. There are many good proverbs for student / teacher 
discussion as well as learning about cultural uniqueness. Many comparisons and 
insights can be made and drawn if one has studied western proverbs. I am sure that the 
instructor will find many of these proverbs revealing of the mind and character of the 
Arabs. 

The poems in the teaching unit come from the book Arab Poetry . Some samples of 
modern poetry are included to acquaint students with some contemporary views of Arab 
life through poetry. These are the best poems in the book and allow another approach to 
studying the literature of this culture. 

These ten short readings will give students a more complete and broader picture of 
Arab society. From these readings the student will get a better picture of personality 
traits, character formation, and the importance of Bedouin culture. The first three 
readings deal with the above subjects. 

One of the readings deals with Arab music. The instructor may be able to acquire 
some Arabic music to play to his students which would complement the reading. Here 
again the teacher can duplicate the articles and pass them out to his class for 
discussions. 

The last article deals with the endangered monuments in Egypt due to the rise of 
tourism, overpopulation, and pollution. Our students should be made aware that the 
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world's cultural heritage is threatened by these problems and what Egypt is doing to 
address these critical problems. 

,™f in short ' a teacnin 9 unit °n Arab culture that can enhance one's lesson plan 
on Middle East studies. I believe that a multi-disciplinary method is best when attempting 
to expose students to a vast and rich culture. This teaching unit on Arab culture attempts 
a° U f® a ,. num 5 er P f different readings, videos, slides, and music to enhance a unit on 
Arab culture. It is felt that Arab culture is often neglected or limited in the teaching area I 
hope that this unit will make both the teacher and students aware of a rich cultural 
heritage. 
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A dictionary of 
ARABIC AND ISLAMIC 
PROVERBS 

Paul Lunde 
and 

Justin Wintle 



Ability 
Abstinence 

Actions 

Adaptability 

Advice 

Ageing 

Alcohol 

Ambition 



Anxiety 

Arabs 

Armenians 

Arrogance 



Authority 



Ability has no school. Turkish. 

Practice abstinence, for riches will not last. 
South Lebanese. 

The planting of one tree is worth the prayers 
of a whole year. Turkish. 

Good deeds cut off tongues. Arabic. 

That which bends does not break. South Lebanese. 

Good advice is worth a camel. Lebanese. 

When you reach forty a new ailment is suffered 
every year. Arabic. 

When a drunkard smells a pomegranate he wants 
it to sin. Medieval Arabic. 

If you fall in love, fall in love with a prince; 
if you steal, steal silk; and if you knock at 
a door, knock at the door of a great man, so that 
when they revile you it will be for something 
big . Lebanese . 

If you have anxieties, go to sleep. Moorish. 

An Arab's intelligence is in his eyes. Arabic. 

Anyone who can cope with an Armenian can cope 
with the devil. Persian. 

If anyone shits in your hand fling it in his 
face. Maltese. 

When a chicken gives the call to prayer, 
slaughter it. Moorish. 

A hundred years of tyranny is preferable to one 
night of anarchy. Arabic. 

Shit falls downward. Lebanese. 

An ass is an ass, even when it carrier the 
Sultan 1 s treasure. Lebanese. 
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2. 



Bad Language 
Beggars 

Chance 

Change 

Character Types 

Charity 

Children 

Christians 

Circumstances 

Commerce 
Compassion 

Conformity 

Consequences 



Consolation 



Contentment 



Conversation 



ERLC 



: Spit cannot return to the mouth. Moroccan. 

: Let one beggar marry another and all you will 
get is more beggars. Lebanese. 

: One tiny insect may be enough to destroy a 
country. Medieval Arabic. 

: 0 God, spare us from change. Tunisian. 

: The beard is full, the brain is lean. Tunisian. 

A man with a big nose is a man of standing. 
Lebanese . 

: Do good and be rewarded with evil. Lebanese. 

: He who has children has torments. Tunisian, 

: Be nice to Christians when you need them, but 
otherwise bring a wall down on their heads. 
Lebanese. 

: A thoroughbred horse is not dishonoured by its 
saddle. Syrian. 

: Big fish eat little fish. Lebanese. 

: Even the hand of compassion is stung when it 
strokes a scorpion. Persian. 

: To avoid being eaten by wolves be a wolf! 
Tunisian. 

: After the fire, ashes; after the rain, roses. 
Moroccan. 

He who plays with cats must bear the scratches. 
Algerian. 

When the snow melts, the shit appears. Lebanese 

: When things get rough, visit the graveyard. 
Tunisian. 

: The sweetness of rest comes from the bitterness 
of labour. Algerian. 

Everyone is pleased with his brains; no one is 
pleased with his wealth. Omani. 

Praise be to Him who made men content with their 
intelligence ! Lebanese . 

: The words of the night are butter which will 
melt in the morning. Tunisian. 

If speech were silver, silence would be golden. 
Tunisian. 



3. 



Corruption 



Courtesy 
Cunning 

Death 

Dependence 
Desires 
Desperation 
Destiny 



Discipline 
Education 

Egotism 

Enemies 
Env y 



: To destroy the cobweb, destroy the spider. 
Maltese. 

When cat and rat join forces the country is 
destroyed. Omani. 

It is from the head that the fish first stinks. 
Turkish . 

: It is from the discourteous that the courteous 
learn courtesy. Turkish. 

: Cleverness wins over strength. Omani. 

A man without cunning is like an empty matchbox, 
Omani . 

: The cemetery never rejects a corpse. Lebanese. 

: The greatest curse is to need help from others. 
Maltese . 

: The thing dearest to the heart of man is that 
which is forbidden him. Arabic. 

: What drowning man would not cling to the tail 
of a serpent? Turkish. 

: No water can wash away the destiny written on 
a man's forehead. Moroccan. 

Destiny caresses the few and molests the many. 
Turkish . 

Wherever it grows, wheat always arrives at the 
mil Is tone . Arabic . 

: Where the teacher strikes roses will grow. 
Turkish. 

: Repetition teaches the donkey. Saudi Arabian. 

Don't bother about educating your sons life 
will teach him. Lebanese. 

: His mother was an onion, his father garlic, and 
yet he is a rose! Turkish. 

Big head, big headache. Turkish. 

: A thousand friends are few, one enemy is many. 
Algerian. 

: Every eunuch scoffs at his master f s prick. 
Medieval Arabic. 
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4. 



Equality 
Evidence 
Expectations 



Experience 



Faculties 



Faith 



Fate 



Fear 



Food 



Freedom 



Friends and Friendship 



Envy is a burden that no man knows how 
to put down. Medieval Arabic. 

: If I were a prince , and you were a prince, 
who would drive the asses? Maltese. 

: There are feathers in your hair, 0 
chicken thief. Tunisian. 

: Hope without work is a tree without fruit. 
Arabic. 

The content of the pot is revealed by the 
spoon. Arabic. 

: What is learned in youth is carved in 
stone . Arabic. 

: The mind is for seeing, the heart is for 
hearing . Turkish . 

Believe what you see and lay aside what 
you hear. Arabic. 

: Trust in God, but tie your camel. Turkish. 

: He who slaps his own face should not cry 
out. Lebanese, 

: When the lions are absent the jackals 
dance. Arabic. 

: Roses are scented, but bread keeps us 
alive. Maltese. 

A man's bread is a debt he owes to others. 
Lebanese . 

: Better a stray dog than a caged lion. 
Syrian. 

Every monkey has its chain. Syrian. 

: No path is steep that leads to a friend. 
Arabic . 

Bring your hearts together, but keep your 
tents separate . Arabic . 

How many friends I had when my vines 
produced honey, how few now that they are 
withered . Arabic . 

To die among friends is a feast. Arabic. 
You know a man when you need him. Maltese. 
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Grief 

Guests 
Health 

Heredity 
Home 

Ignorance 



Individuality 
Knowledge 



Leadership 



Learning 



Luck 



Male and Female 



Means and Ends 



Men 



: Grieve for the living, not for the dead. 
Turkish. 

: Guests and fish stink after three days. Bedouin. 

: For the healthy man every day is a wedding. 
Turkish. 

Health is the best feast. Yemeni. 
: The man descended from dogs will bark. Arabic. 

: Every man is a child in his own home. Arabic. 

A house without an elderly person is like an 
orchard without a well. Arabic. 

: Ignorance is an incurable disease. Saudi Arabian, 

The ignorant man is a soldier without weapons. 
Arabic . 

Man is the enemy of what he doesn't know. Arabic, 

: Every man is the master of his own beard. Arabic, 

: It is better to know things than not to know 
things . Moroccan. 

No man has enough knowledge. Arabic. 

He who knows nothing is well off. Maltese. 

: If you wish to destroy a country, pray, that it 
has many chiefs . Lebanese . 

: A scholar who does not produce is like a cloud 
that doesn't rain. Arabic. 

If all your learning comes form books, you are 
more often wrong than right. Lebanese. 

: No stone worthy of a wall will be found on a 
road. Persian. 

: The beauty of a man is in his intelligence: 
the intelligence of a woman is in her beauty. 
Arabic . 

: Why burn the blanket to destroy the flea? 
Turkish. 

One stone is sufficient to frighten a thousand 
crows. Turkish. 

: A gentleman is gentle. Arabic. 
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6. 



Money 

Motherhood 
Opportunism 



Politics 



Possessions 



Power 



Precautions 



Priests 



Purit y 
Rank 

Relatives 
General 

Ancestors 
Sons 

Resolution 

Respect 

Revenge 



The value of money is having it. Lebanese. 

Every pig is beautiful in the eyes of its 
mother. Moroccan. 

If a good thing comes your way, seize it. 
Arabic . 

When the lions depart, the jackals gather. 
Arabic. 

It is better to herd cattle than rule men. 
Arabic . 

The best of your possessions is that which has 
profited you. Arabic. 

To every Pharaoh a Moses. Turkish. 

Before going in think about getting out. 
Arabic . 

However large the mosque the mullah only preaches 
what he knows. Turkish. 

Three things I shall never see: the eye of an 
ant, the foot of a snake, or the.:kindness of 
a mullah. Persian. 

Every scholar makes mistakes, and every 
thoroughbred stumbles. Arabic. 

If I am a prince and you are a prince, who will 
lead the donkey? Arabic. 



: Relations are scorpions. Tunisian. 

: Always walk proudly in the land of your fathers 
Arabic . 

: Your husband is what you make of him; your son 
is how you raise him. Arabic. 

: When the hands are strong the eyes are dry. 
Arabic . 

: A man is respected in proportion to how well 
he dresses. Arabic. 



Blood washes away blood. Arabic 
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7. 



Self- 


■control 


Self- 


criticism 


Self- 


improvement 


Self- 


interest 


Self- 


reliance 



Separation 

Simplicity 
Smiles 

Speech 

Strangers 
Stupidity 
Time 



Transience 



Vengeance erases shame. Arabic. 

Mercy is rare, vengeance is common. Arabic. 

If you. see two people in harmony, one of 
them is bearing the burden. Tunisian. 

What camel ever saw its own hump? Arabic. 

Learn tact from those who lack it. Lebanese. 

Everyone pulls the blanket to his side of 
the bed. Lebanese. 

Use your own brains, for no one else will 
lend you his. Arabic. 

Separation from the living is harder than 
separation from the dead. Arabic. 

The greatest luxury is simplicity. Kurdish. 

Not every smile is a smile of welcome. 
Arabic . 

A man's tongue is his sword. Arabic. 

When the mind is overwhelmed, all words 
fail. Arabic. 

When you shake hands with a stranger count 
your fingers. Persian. 

A third of the world is desert locked up in 
the human brain. Moroccan. 

Time passes by without a word, greeting no 
one . Arabic . 

When the times you complain of are gone you 
will weep for them. Arabic. 

A sponge for the past, a rose for the present, 
a kiss for the future. Arabic. 

Place no faith in time. Moroccan. 

When the flood recedes the mud remains. 
Turkish. 

There is no security in three things: the 
sea, the Sultan and time. Arabic. 

In the end, everything is consumed by moths. 
Arabic . 
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8. 



Travel 



Treachery 
Truth 

Uncountable 

Vice 
Wealth 

West, the 



Wisdom 



Women 



: Travel is a blessing. Arabic. 

Only with travel can a man ripen* Persian. 

Choose your companions , then choose your 
road. Arabic. 

Every journey is a little piece of Hell. 
Tunisian. 

To know a people's language is to be safe 
from their malice. Lebar^e. 

Camels are ships of the 1. 1. Arabic. 

: Always stroke the head you wish to cut off. 
Arabic . 

: Truth is the salt of mankind. Arabic. 

: There are four things a man cannot count: 

his sins, his years, his debts, and his enemies. 
Persian. 

: To contemplate vice is a vice. Arabic. 

: Too much wealth makes a man blind. Arabic. 

He who seeks wealth without capital is like 
the man who carries water in a sieve. Arabic. 

: Nothing coming from the West rejoices the 
heart. Egyptian. 

: The words of the ancients are wisdom. Arabic. 

: A single woman destroyed Paradise. Arabic. 
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JOSEPH PIRO 

EGYPTIAN JOURNALISM: AN OVERVIEW 



I.Brief history of the Print Media In Egyp t 

(1) Dates back to the later Eighteenth Century when Napoleon began the "Counter 
de t'Egypte" 

(2) Two journals published by the Egyptian government 

1827— Journal al-Khadyu 

1828— al-Waza'i al-Masriyya 

(3) Later rise of Egyptian-based newspapers 

al-Ahram (The Pyramids"): 1875 
al-Akhbar (:The News"): 1952 
al-Gumhuriyya (The Republic"): 1953 
al-Masa' (The Evening"): 1956 

II General fu nctions of the Arab media 

(1) To convey news and information of general interest to its readership 

(2) To interpret and analyze news events 

(3) To reinforce social and cultural norms 

(4) to provide a communications vehicle for advertising 

(5) To entertain 

III. Conditions affecting Egyptian and oner Arab News Media 

(1) Weak Economic Base 

(a) High cost of printing 

(b) Relatively small circulation due, in large part, to low literacy rates and greater 
accessibility of broadcast media 

(c) Short supply of resources such as newsprint and other raw materials 

(d) Exception may be Egypt's "al-Ahram", where a "conglomerate" publishing 
house has successfully diversified its operations 

(2) Politicization 

(a) Close alignment of many information media to politics— mostly for economic 
reasons 

(b) Tradition of alignment dating back to Napoleon's "Courrier de I'Egypte", 
whose major objective was to inform and instruct French expeditionary forces 

(c) Undue control exerted by the government 

(d) Arab-Israeli conflict sometimes used as a rallying point to "justify" government 
press intervention 

(3) Cultural Influences 

(a) Historically strong ties of newspapers in Egypt to Arab culture 

(b) The "mission" of some journalists to reinforce socially acceptable norms, 
especially those of the intellectual elite 

(4) Continuing government patronization 

(a) Weak economic base has led newspapers to seek financial support from 
government organizations 

(b) More pervasive in broadcast journalism than in print media due to higher 
operating costs and greater viewership 

(5) Media credibil ty and Prestige of Journalist 



(a) As a profession, some feel it has not achieved the same status as in the West 

(b) Somewhat more "risk" in press involvement e.g. political, economic, or social 
repercussions 

(c) Prestige of many journalists is relatively low in comparison to other countries 
but it is gaining 

IV Freedom of the Press and Censorship Questions 

(1) Post 1952, a publishing house of the revolution was established in Egypt to make 
the policies of the new leadership known 

(2) Government "licensing power" over the press was exercised as a means of control 

(3) Journalists not reflective of an acceptable political position were frequently jailed— 
e.g. Ihsan Abdul-Quddus 

(4) Sadat's Egypt was more tolerant of newspaper publishing freedom, but Sadat was 
quoted as stating "I wanted freedom of the press. At the same time, I want it to be a 
dedicated press." 

(5) Present-day Egyptian press tends to be predictable fare with, as one journalist put 
it, "only one relevant reader ... the President" 

V. The role of the Egyptian Press in Contemporary Society 

(1) Basically a loyalist-type press with some notable exceptions 

(2) More freedom of opinion is allowed although readers take it upon themselves to 
read between the lines 

(3) Because newspapers employ other writers such as journalists or novelists, 
opinions can be expressed in more subtle ways 

(4) In the 1970's the power and influence of the press was greatly affected by the 
Haykal-Sadat relationship. Hassanein Haykal, a writer for "al-Ahram" and 
confidante of Sadat was removed from his position after criticizing Sadat's foreign 
policies 

(5) During the current administration in Egypt newspapers tend to have relatively free 
if predictable rein. The long history of journalism, relatively high pay and high status 
of journalists have contributed to this development 

VI Extracts from an Interview with Mohamed Sa'id Ahmed, a writer for the Egyptian paper 
"al-Ahram" 

—The history of the press in Egypt has been a complex one. 

—He attributes his staying power to a confluence of events both social and political 

—He feels that in the press, there are those who would argue that in Egypt there is 

one relevant reader the President 
—Under Mubarak things have improved considerably for the press 
—He feels that each readership for each newspaper knows what to expect from it and 

is good at "reading between the lines" 
—He feels that government has a tighter rein over broadcast than with print 

journalism, probably due to broadcasts' vastly greater audience 
—Although he has experienced periods of what could be called "control", he is 

relatively sanguine about the future of the Egyptian Press 
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Contemporary Egypti Peace without Prosperity 



My academic background in Modern Latin America as well 
as my responsibilities in non-Western history, including 
contemporary political and econbmic developments in the Third 
World, inclined me toward an exploration of Egypt's 
contemporary relationship with both the Western and the non- 
Western world, as well as her approach toward modern economic 
development. It became apparent as I did background reading 
that I could find what I wanted by -Focusing on on the pivotal 
Camp David Accords, the subsequent Egyptian-Israeli Treaty of 
1979, and the and the consequent special relationships 
developed with the United States. Rather than con-Fining 
mysel-F to the treaty itsel-F, my approach was to ask two" 
general quest i on : 

1) What -Factors led Anwar el Sadat to move toward this 
hignly significant agreement? and 

2) What have been the political and economic results of 
this peace with Israel and the connected relationship 
with the Unite?d States? 

This study is obviously somewhat limited and it does not 
seek to propose any definitive conclusions. It is merely an 
eiiploration. The content is based upon the use of written 
materials which time and availability have allowed me to 
consult as well as on general information and opinions 
obtained from lectures by Professors Sal wa Gomaa, John 
Swanson, Hossan Al Tawil, Hoda Ragheb, and Adel Beshay of the 
- r >r\=?-v r^i- J -'o-sv _■ - ~- ,u J J s>£> t: h nrir 7 *t£ to- 

General Ahmed M. Abdel Halim, journalist Mohammed Said Ahmea, 
author and educator William Quandt, and William Ramsey and 
Peter Eicher of the U.S. Department of State. 
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X. 

"The legacy of Nasser left me was in a pitiable 
condi ti on . " (Sadat , p . 210) 

"Great 1 eaders are unique f i gures who cannot be 
replicated and have to be -followed by successors 
in a di f f erent mol d with their own styl e . 11 

(Derek Hopwood, P. 105) 



Gamal Abdel Nasser (1954-70) was a charismatic leader 
tremendously popular in Egypt, widely respected in the Arab 
world and, along with Sukarno, Nkrumah, and Nehru, one of the 
major leaders of the non-aligned nations- In Egypt he had 
brought about the redistribution of massive amounts of 
farmland to previously landless peasants, made university 
education free, applied rent control, provided subsidies for 
the poor and nationalized industries. He was a hero who made 
Egyptians proud and he gave the Arab world a unifying savior. 
Nasser's sudden death in 1970 brought to the presidency Anwar 
el Sadat (1970-81), an unknown quantity who would have to 
find a way to prove that he was a worthy successor. 

What factors led to Sadat 7 s support for recognition of 
the state of Israel and his inclination to fashion a special 
relationship with the United States? If we are to take Sadat 
at his word (his autobiography is quite uncritical), his main 
reason for change was based on his evaluation that Nasser's 
administration was largely a failure. For Sadat the defeat 
of Egypt in the 1967 war with Israel was both a national 
shame and a sign of the hollowness of Nasr-crism. "I myself 
was completely overwhelmed by our defeat", said Sadat, " I 
thought about it day and night." (p. 184) 

Moreover, Sadat felt Nasser left him with a collapsing 
economy, a repressive political state, poor relations with" 
the United States and Western Europe, and saddled with a 
special but difficult relationship with the Soviet Union. 
"The Soviets," claimed Sadat, "had thought at one point that 
they had Egypt in their back pocket and the world had come to 
think that the Soviet Union was our guardian." (p. 23) 

Setting the twin goals of " Peace" and "Prosperity" 
Sadat will ultimately set about to end the conflict with 
Israel, presumably because peace could reduce military costs 
and because it would allow him to turn his attention toward 
the economy. When Sadat stunned the world by going to Israel 
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in November 1967, he regarded it as related to reviving a 
struggling economy. The Sinai with its oil reserves could be 
regained, money would not be spent on military ventures and 
the United States would substantially increase its -financial 
support. (Sadat had already expelled 15,000 Soviet advisors 
in 1972), Sadat also spoke of the "infitah" ("opening up") 
which would open the economy to privatization of some 
industries and encourage foreign investment. 

Perhaps most interesting, however, was Sadat's need to 
rise out of his predecessor's shadow. "Nasser," says Derek 
Hopwood, "was worshipped and respected and brought Egypt back 
to Egyptians. Egypt basked in his glory. He was a 
colossus." (p. 184) It is easy to see that in addition to 
Sadat's need to prove himself there was also an utter 
frustration over the fact that despite the disastrous defeat 
of 1967 and the poor condition of the economy, Nasser's 
popularity remained high - insulated by a myth-hero cover. 
He was like a "living corpse" between 1967 and 1970 according 
to Sadat but he retained his popularity after defeat and even 
after his death. 

The October War of 1973 and Egypt's early success 
against Israel had provided Sadat with a new standing. He 
was rei^rrBd to as "the Hero of the Crossing." Nasser might 
still^be larger than life, but it was Sadat who restored 
Egypt's pride. It was with this enhanced reputation that 
Sadat felt he could go the further step in pursuit of 
''Peace and Prosperity" by speaking before the Israeli Knesset 
in November 1977, agreeing to the Camp David accords in 
February 1979 and signing the Egyptian-Israeli Treaty of 
March 1979, There is little doubt that in addition to 
receiving material benefits for his country he was hoping to 
focus more attention upon himself and help to burv the myth 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
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II. 

"Egypt is both the Arab world's most accomplished 
state and one o-f its poorest - a tough combination, 
difficult on Egypt's pride and on those states in 
the Arab world that have to deal with Egypt." 
(Fouad Ajami p. 14) 

"Sadat added a dramatic sense in history', a 
willingness to step outside the normal limits set 
by his own society. This was both a strength 
and , ul t i mat el y a weakness- " (Quandt p . 318) 



Sadat's strategy achieved notable benefits- Among these 
was the retrun o-f the Sinai region - a boost both to Egypt's 
pride as well as to her economy. It also guaranteed peace in 
the forseable future after Egypt had suffered significant 
casualties in four previous wars. 

Equally significant was the increase in aid from the 
United States (presently 2.3 billion per yr-ar ) . While much 
of this aid goes toward the military (more than 50 - /.) , Egypt 
now receives close to $1 billion in economic assistance per 
year (though by AID admission, at least 40'/. is used to 
purchase American products). This economic assistance is 
directed toward four general goals: 

1) repairing a deteriorated infrastructure 

2) improving technical and scientific ties with the 
United States 

3) helping to revitalize a stalled economy and 

4) improving health and educational standards. 

The range of activities is extensive and impressive and 
is catalogued in the substantial AID publication Status 
B§E9.CtL United States Economic Assistance to Egygt (November 
1989). More specifically, funds from this program have 
financed repair work on the Suez Canal, expanded electrical 
power output, improved telecommunications, reduced infant 
mortality, built schools, improved water and sewage 
treatment, financed irrigation projects and funded research 
for improving agricultural productivity. 

However, Sadat's strategy has also come with 
liabilities. His move confused the rest of the Arab world 
and it reacted bitterly by expelling Egypt from the Arab 
League, severing diplomatic relations, and stopping the flow 
of annual subsidies. President Nasser had led the Arab world 
by preaching nationalism and resistance to the West. Sadat 
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swerved toward a close relationship with the United States 
while showing little regard -For Arab -Feelings. Critics have 
asked whether the risk was too great -for Egypt and whether it 
left the Arab world without balance.. 

Further criticism has been directed twoard the question 
as to whether Egypt has rapidly moved toward becoming a 
dependent state - seeking a solution to its problems by 
sacrificing its independence. Another criticism has focused 
on the fact that Egypt has allowed itself to be used by the 
United States to facilitate American interests in the Middle 
East. As a consequence Palestinian interests have been 
sacrificed. With Egypt at peace the threat of Arab attacks 
on Israel has diminished and Israel has less incentive to 
come to terms with the Palestinians. 

It is quite evident that the current state of the 
economy hardly appr oachesthe goal of prosperity as sought by 
Sadat. David Lamb provides one of the most dismal 
evaluations on record: 

"The capital is sinking under the weight of people, 
people, and more people, and Egypt seems in danger of 
becomi ng a Banql adesh on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, an impoverished land gripped by 
lethargy and decay. " (p. 26) 

How much of this should be blamed on Sadat's leqacy of 
creating dependency is debateable. One might advance the 
argument that a nation which sustains a 2.6 population growth 
rate is fiqhting a losing battle no matter what economic 
solutions are applied. The statistics are, in fact, 
astonishing. In Egypt a baby is born every 19 seconds. 
Cairo grows by 1 , C X? people per day. The population of Egypt 
has doubled in the last 30 years (now 55 million) and will 
double again in the next 25 years. (Lamb, p. 36) According 
to AID figures only 38 7. of Egyptian women are currently 
using any form of birth control. (Status Report p. 105) 

There are other considerations. What are the economic 
possibilities for a nation where 987. of the population lives 
on 47. of the land and where there are limited natural 
resources? Additionally it has been argued that economic 
mismanagement associated with a bloated and inefficient 
bureaucracy created during the Nasser era is principally to 
bl ame. 

A final note must be added in evaluating Sadat's legacy. 
Most recently Egypt has been readmitted to the Arab League 
and each Arab nation has restored diplomatic relations. This 
turn of events may very well signify a growing acceptance o* 
Egyptian policy. As Fouad Ajami has noted : "Sadat's 
diplomacy dragged Arabs, with most of them screaming and 
feeling defiled, into an honest encounter with the problem of 
Israel." (p. 107) It has forced Arab nations to recognize 
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the serious differences which exist in the Arab world and the 

fact that Pan Arabism may very well be a myth - the storm 

over Sadat's move was partially due to the desire to keep 
this myth alive. 

Egypt, partly because of its political stability and 
national unity has successfully asserted her own 
independence, serving notice that it will follow a policy 
best suited to her own needs. She can rightfully feel that 
she has in the past paid her dues toward Arab unity and has 
the scars to prove it. 
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Concluding Remarks 

It is still not entirely clear whether Sadat's policies 
were? correct -for Egypt as events continue to unfold. Any 
evaluation must include an array of factors and will 
inevitably be based on one's own bias or perception. 

Despite American assistance, Egypt has hardly achieved 
the prosperity of which Sadat dreamed. Moreover, there are 
signs that Egypt is slipping toward the economic predicament 
of many Latin Americn nations who owe colossal sums to 
foreign creditors (Egypt's foreign debt is now $50 billion). 
It is also clearthat while Egypt may have made a mature 
political choice by recognizing the political state of 
Israel, she has been di ssappoi nted by the response of the 
United States - a nation crippled by an immense ignorance of 
Arabs and Islam and, as George Ball has noted, with a 
"peculiar indulgence" and an "idiosyncratic and uncritical 
defense of all Israeli actions." (Ball, pp. 1, 4) 

It is still an open question as to whether or not 
Egypt's patient optimism regarding the U.S. ability or 
willingness to eventually rein in Israel and secure a 
commitment to autonomy for the Palestinians will pay off. 
A full evaluation of the Sadat legacy will hinge on the 
answer to this question. 
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Suggested Sources 
A History of the Modern Middle East 
Fred W. Sakon 



I. Introduction: 

The purpose of my attending the seminar in Egypt 
and Jordan this summer is to begin collecting 
information which will be helpful developing a course in 
the history of the modern Middle East. The initial step 
in this endeavor is to prepare a bibliography of 
selected sources to prepare lectures which could be 
included in this course and serve as suggested readings 
for my students. 

While not presuming to suggest any organization 
for anyone else's class, I envision that this course 
will be organized along the same lines as a current 
course which I teach A History of the Modern Far East. 
In this course, therefore, I will emphasize the 
geography of North Africa and Southwestern Asia and its 
effects on the history of the area, the Islamic 
influence in the Middle East, and the modern history of 
some of the countries. Because of the breath of such a 
course, I will have to eliminate certain countries. As 
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a result, there are no works cited on Turkey or the 
Magreb in this bibliography — although many c;ood works 
exist for these countries as wellc 

I have tried to organize the bibliography 
chronological iy ; however, the sections dealing with 
individual states do not lend themselves to this. I am 
afraid the user will find these sections a bit jumbled. 
Finally, when I could find comments about a source or 
had enough time to read enough to form an opinion of it. 
I have briefly annoted the entry. 
II. General Textbooks: 

One of the first problems that is encountered 
when preparing a new course is to select a textbook. 
The problem with choosing one for this course is that 
there are only a few works which are organized so that 
they can be used as a textbook. As a solution to this 
problem, I would suggest three: LOIS A. AROIAN and 
RICHARD P. MITCHELL, The Modern Middle East and North 
Afric a (Macmillan Publishing Co. , 1984) , COLBERT C. 
HELD , Middle Eas t Patterns : Places , Eggpleg , and 
Politics (Westview Press, 1989), and SYDNEY NETTLETON 
FISHER and WILLIAM OCHSENWALD, The Middle East. (4th 
ed., McGraw Hill Publishing Co., 1990). 
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Each of these works have their own strengths so 
when chooisng one of them keep in mind its particular 
focus. Aroian and Mitchells 1 book emphasizes the 
history of the modern Middle East since well over 
half the text deals with the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. It is organized chronologically so that 
students should have no problem associating contemporary 
events. The bibl iography . which are organized by 
chapter, are extremely useful. The Middle East by 
Fisher and Ochsenwc*ld is an old standard text. It 
would be helpful if you wanted to emphasize the total 
Scope of the history of this area because almost half 
of the text is devoted to pre-ninteenth century history* 
Coverage of the twentieth century is topical and would 
be extremely useful if you plan to use a country by 
country approach in your lectures. The bibliography is 
very extensive and includes a large number of journal 
entries. It is also annotated which in particularly 
helpful . Final ly He Ids ' book emphasizes the current 
socio-economic-political problems faced by each of the 
states in the Middle East while giving only sunmary 
descriptions of their history. The content and 

organization of the work would be particularly helpful 
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in generating discussions if you are interested in the 
problem solving approach for your class . It also 
includes an extensive bibliography although it has no 
particular organization. 

For my course. I have decided to use The Modern 
Middle East and North Africa by Aro i an and Mi t che 1 1 
because it corresponds most nearly to the way I wi 1 1 
organize my course. In addition to emphasizing the 
modern history of the states in the Middle East, the 
first four chapters deal with geography, people, and the 
Islamic heritage of area. 

Ill . Supplement^Reading 

No one textbook can cover all aspects of the 
history of a country or an area. As a result, I plan to 
use several works as collaterial reading for my 
students. Obviously, the choices are numerable, but I 
would offer the following: 

A. John Esposto, Islam, The Stra ght Path 
(Oxford University Press, 1988) 
This work which is written by one of the 
best known scholars in the field, emphasizes 

4 
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the traditional and modern Jnfluence^of 
Islam in the Middle East. 

B. Philip K. Hitti, Islam: A Way of Life 
(Regnery Gateway; Inc., 1987) 

Written by a distinguished scholar, this 
book examines Islam as a religion, a state, 
and a culture. It is particularly valuable 
because of its emphasis on Islamic culture. 
(NOTE: I have included two works on Islam. Obviously, 
I feel that every student should be exposed to this 
important part of the heritage of the Middle East. For 
your purposes, you may wish to choose only one of these4 
works. Either of them would serve your purpose) 

C. Fouad Ajami, The Arab Predicament 
(Cambridge University Press, 1984) 
This work is a very thought provoking 
account of the crises in Arab political 
thought since 1967. Parts of it are 
particularly enlightening about the 
growth of the Islamic fundamentalist 
movement and the current position of 
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Egypt in the Arab World. 



David Lamb, The Arabs : Journeys 
Beyond the Mirage (Vintage Books, 
1988) 

Written by a Middle East correspondent 
based in Cairo, this book is a good effort 
at examining the problems of the Middle 
East. From Cairo to Beirut, Lamb offers 
his firsthand observations. The work 
is written with the jouyrvUist in mind, 
but students of the Middle East would 
find it interesting. 
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IV. Selected Reading List 

A. The Arab Awakening in the Nin^fefoth Century 

Anderson, Matthew S. The Eastern Question, 1974-1923 . 
(St. Martins Press, 1966) 

A detailed study of European deplomacy as it 
relates to the Ottoman Empire and the Middle 
East . 



Antonius, George. The Arab Awakening. (I.e. 
Sippincott , 1939) 

Even though this work is somewhat dated, it 
is still one of the best at explaining the 
foundations of Arab nationalism in the 
Nineteenth century. 

Dawn, C. Ernest. From Qttomanism to Arabism; Essays 
on the Origins of Arab Nationalism. 
(University of Illinois Press, 1973) 
This work shows some of the more subtle 
aspects of the Arab revolt and Arab 
Nationalism. It brings out many mis- 
conceptions about bath and is a good 
contrast to The Arab Awakening. 

Marlowe, John. A History of Modern Egypt and 
Anglo-Egyptian Relations, 1800-1956) 
(Archon Press, 1965) . 



Sharabi, Nisan. Arab Intellectual and the West: 
The Formative Years: 1875-1914. (John 
Hopkins Press, 1970) . 

An explanation of the intellectual and 
idealogical background which results in 
the transformation of the Arab World. 



B. World War I 



Busch, Briton C. Britain and the Persian Gulf. 

1894-1914. (University of California 
Press, 1967. 

This study uses extensive primary sources 
to analyze the formation and implementation 
of British policy in the Persian Gulf. 
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He 1 mr e i ch , Pau 1 C . From Paris to i 

The Partition of the Ottoma n Empire at 
The Peace Conference of 1919-1920. 
(Ohio State University Press, 1974) 

Kent, Marion, ed. The Creat PowerS and the 

End of the Otto man Empire (George Allen 
Unwin, 1984). 

A good survey of European diplomacy and the 
partition of the Middle East after World 
War I. 

Lawrence, T.E. Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
(Jonathan Cape, 1935). 
The account of his activities during 
World War I. 

Mousa, Suleiman, T.E. Lawrence; An Arab View , 
(Oxford University Press, 1966). 
A revisionist study of the importance of 
Lawrence during the war. 

Nevakivi, Jukka. Britain, France, and the Arab 
Middle East , 1914-1920. (Oxford 
University Press, 1969) 

Sachar, Howard M. The Emergence of the Middle East: 
1914-1924 (Knopf, 1969) 

A good survey of the period, but it has a 
decided European si arit 

Tc nbee, Arnold J. Survey of International Affairs, 
1925 Vol. I. The Islamic World Since 
the Peace Settlement. (Oxford Universiiy 
Press, 1927) . 

c. World War II and After 

Boutros-Ghali, B.Y. The Arab League 1945-1955. 

(Carnegie Endawment for International Peace, 
1955) . 
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Enayat, Hamd. Modern Islamic Political Thought . 
(University of Texas Press, 1982). 
This work is not for the <faint at heart, 
but it does contain agood discussion of the 
Sunni and Shi'itfi views. 

Khadduri, Majid. Arab Contemporaries: The Role 
of Personalities in Politics. (John 
Hopkins Press, 1973). 

A survey of the personalities of twelve 
post-war Arab leaders including Nasser, 
Jumblat, Aflaq and Baqdash. 

Rubin, Barry. The Great Powers in the Middle East, 
1941-1974: The Road to the Cold War. 
(Frank Cass, 1980) . 

Sachar , Howard . Europe Leaves the Middle East, 
1936-1954. (Knopl , 1972) 

A good work to consult concerning European 
withdrawal. The last five chapters deal 
with the Palestinian problem. 

Voll, John Obert. Islam: Continuity and Change 

in the Modern World. (Wfstview Press, 1982). 
This is an outstanding work dealing with the 
relationship between modern fundamentalists 
and those o1. earlier periods. 

D. Egypt 

Bergue, Jacques. Egypt: Imperialism and Revolution. 
(Faber and Faber, 1972) . 

A study of the rise and fall of England in 
Egypt. 

Daly, M.W. Empire on the Nile: The Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, 1898-1934. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1986). 

An excellent study which includes chapters on 
education, economics, health, the British, 
and politics. 
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Halt, Peter, Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, 

1516-1922. (Cornell University Press, 1966). 
A good survey written by an authority in 
the field-particularly good on Ottoman-Arab 
relations . 

Harry . Egypt: The Crucible.: The Unfinished 
Revolution in the Arab World . ( Ho ugh t o n 
Mifflin, 1969) . 

Ccwrs from the revolution in 1952 up to 1969. 
Good sections on Arab socialism and the 
Palestinian problem. ' 

D erek . Egypt: Politics and Society. 
1945-1984) . 

(Allen and Unwin, 1985). 
A good standard survey of the period. 

AFAF LUTFI AL-SAYYID, Egypt in the Region 
of Muhammad Ali. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1984) . 

A valuable political biography of this 
important figure in the early period of modern 
Egyptian history. 

. A Short History of Modern Egypt, ( Cambr i dge 

University Press, 1985). 

Vatikiotis, P.J. The History of Modern Egypt. 

(Johns Hopkins University Press, 1980) . 
A detailed book on Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Century Egypt. It is particularly strong on 
social and intellectual movements in the rise of 
Egyptian nationalism. 

Waterburry, John The Egypt of Nasser and Sadat: The 
Political Economy of Two Regimes 
(Princeton University Press, 1983) . 

Zayid, Mahmudy. Egypt's Struggle for Independence . 
(Khayats, 1965) . 

The author taught at the American University in 
Be it. The book is a good analysis of the 
revolution of 1952 and is particularly valuable 
for the background of the revolution. 



Hopkins, 



Hopwood, 



MARSOT, 
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E. Israel, Palestine, and Arab/Israeli Conflict 



Bernstein, Narver H. The Politics of Israel: The First 
Decade of Statehood , 
Pres3, 1957)" 



(Princeton University 



Cobbon, 



The best study of early government, 
administration, and politics. 

Helena. T he Palestine Liberation Organization : 
People, Power, and Polit ic??. ( Cambr i dge 



University Press, 1984) 

Cohen, Michael J. The Origins and Evolution of the 
Arab-Zionist Conflict. (University of 
California Press, 1987), 

A well written and concise study of British 
Policy to 1948. 



Elon, Amos. The Israelis: Fou nd ers and Sons. 
(Holt, Rinehort, and Winston, 1971). 
A stimulating account of the personalities, 
idealogy, and feelings of the Zionist movement 



Herzog, 



Cha im , The Arab-Israeli Wars: War and Peace 
in the Middle East. (Random House, 1982) . 

Lebanon 



Covers war 
and others 
account . 



of attrition, 1982 war in 

A valuable and detailed military 



Khouri, Fred The Arab-Israeli Dilemma. (Syrause 



University Press, 1985) 
Best work on the subject. 



Laqueur, Walter end Barry Rubin, eds . The Israeli-Ara b 
Roader; A Documentary History of the Middle 
East Conflict. (Penguin^ Books , 1987) /" 

Palk, William R. The Elusive Peace: The Middle East 



(St. Martins Press, 



in the Twentieth Century, 
1979). 

A very thought provoking book on the role of 
Palestinians and the Arab-Israeli conflict. 



the 



rachar , 



Howard . 

£ioni sm 



A History cf Israel f rom the Rise o f 
to Our Time. (Knash , 1 979 ) 
survey . 



An excellent general 
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Smith, Charles D. Palestine and the Arab-Israeli 
Conf 1 ict . (St. Martins Press, 1988). 



Smith, Pamela A. Palestine and the Palestinians. 
1876-1983. (Croom Helm, 1984) . 

F. Iran, Ireland the Gulf War 

Abdulghani, Jasim. Iraq and Iran: The Y e ar of Crisis. 
(John Hopkins University Press, 1984). 

Abraham i an , Ervand . Iran Between Two Revolutions. 
(Princeton University Press, 1982) . 
A detailed book on the political and economic 
history of Iran. Good section on Tudeh Party 
development . 

Avery, Peter. Modern Iran. (Praeger, 1970). 

A good general survey with emphasis on 
period from 1850 to 1900. 

Bakhash, Shoul . The Reign of the Avotallah: Iran 
and the Islamic Revolution. (Basic Books, 
1986) . 

Banani, Aniin. The Modernization of Iran, 1921-1941. 
(Stanford University Press, 1 961 ) . 
Survey of the importance of Reza Shah on his 
country from Iranian sources. 

Binder, Leonard. Iran: Political Development in a 
Changing Society. (University of California 
Press, 1962) . 

A very important study of society and politics 
in recent Iran. 

Helms, Christine Moss. Irag: Eastern Flak of the Arab 
World, (Brookings Institution, 1984). 
A useful study for the development of the Ba 1 th 
party and the war with Iran, 

Ismael, Tareq. Irag and Iran: Roats of Conflict . 
Syracuse University Press, 1982. 
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Keddie, Nikki R. Ro»ts of Revolution: An Interpretive 
Hisi^ory of Modern Iran. (Yale University 
Press, 1981 ) . 

and Eric Hooglund eds . The Iranian Revolution 



and the Islamic Republic. (Middle East 
Institute, 1982) . 

This book includes insightful essays on 
economics , rel igion, ideology, women, Khomeini , 
and foreign policy. 

Khadduri, Majid. Independent Iraq: A Study in Iraqi 
Politics, 1932-1958. (Oxford University 
Press, 1960). 
An excellent survey. 

The Gulf War: The Origins and Implications of 

The Iraq-Xran Conflict. 

(Oxford University Press, 1985). 

A detailed book on the war from Iraqi point 

of v i ew . 

Lencjawshi, George. Iran Under the Pahlavis. 
(Hoover institution, 1978), 

Very favourable view of the Shahs' accomplish- 
ments in social change, economy, oil policy, 
land reform, education, and culture. 

Marr, Phebe. The Modern History of Iraq. 
(Westview Press, 1985). 

Fine survey in series that deals with Middle 
Eastern Countries. 

Wilbur, Donald. Iran, Past and Present. 

(Princeton University Press, 1982). 
A Classic. 

Zabih, Sepehr. Iran Since the Revolution. 

(Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982). 

G. Jordan, Lebanon, and Suyria 

Aruri, Naseer H. Jordan: A Study in Political 
Development 1921-1965, (Nijhaff , 1972) . 
A good survey of domestic politics. 
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Cobban, Helena. The Making of Modern Lebanon 
(Westview Press, 1985). 
An excellent general survey. 

Devlin, John F. Syria: Modern State in an Ancient 
Land. (Westview Press, 1983). 



Gilmour, David. Lebanon: The Fractured Country. 
(St. martins 1 Press, 1983). 



Gordon 



Khoury , 



"avid C. The Republic of Lebanon: Nation 
in Jepardv. (Westview Press, 1983) . 



Syria and the French Mandate; The 



Phi 1 ips . 

Politics of Arab nationalism 
(Princeton University Press, 



1920-1945. 
1987) . 

Outstanding study of growth of nationalism 
Syria. 



in 



Lewis, Normaft N. Namads and Settlers in Syria and 
Jordan, 1800-1980 

(Cambridge University Press, 1987). 

A stimulating study of normadic tribes and 

their interaction:: with the Ottoman Empire 

and the national state in the Twentieth century 

Russsell, Malcolm B. The First Modern Arab State: 

Syria under Favsal 1918-1920. (Bibliothera 



Islamica, 1985) . 
The best work in English 
foundations of the modern 



concerning the 
state . 



Seale, P atrick 



The Struggle for Syria: A Study of 
Post-War Arab Politics, 1945-1958. (Tauris 
and Company, 1936) . 

A scholarly work built around the thesis that 
domination of the Middle East must be contingent 
upon control of Syria. 



Asad. 
A well 



leader 



(Tauris and Company, 1988) . 
written biography of this controversial 
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Zamir, Heir. T he Formation of Modern Lebanon. 
(Crooro Helm, 1985) , 

T his study concentrates on the 1920' s and 
the role of the Maronites and French. 

H. Saudi Arabia and the Gulf States 

Anthony, John Duke. Arab States of the Lower Gul : 
People, Pol i tics , Petroleum. (The Middle 
East Institute, 1975), 

A detailed analysis of political, economic, 
social and tribal structure of the Emirates by 
leading authority. 

Ab i r , Morde cha i . Saudi Arabia in the Oil Era. 
(Westview Press, 1988). 

Cottrell, AiWin J. ed. The Persian Gulf States; A 
General Survey. (John Hopkins Press, 1980). 
A massive study which includes Saudi Arabia 
as well as the Gulf States. 

de £aury, ^erald. Faisal, King of Saudia Arabia. 
(Praeger, 1967) . 

Howarth, David. The Desert King; Ibn Saud and His 
Arabia. (McGraw-Hill, 1964) . 
A well written but sympathetic account. 

Net ton, Ian Richard, ed. Arabia and the Gulf: From 
Traditional Society to Modern States. 
(Barnes and Nable, 1986). 

The edition contains insightful essays on the 
history, politics, economy and society of Saud 
Arabia . 



Peterson, J.E. The Arab Gulf States: Steps Toward 
Pol itical Participation. (Praeger, 1987) . 

Shwadran, Benjamin. Middle Eastern Oil Crises Since 
1973. (Vtestview Press, 1986). 

An especially valuable study of the politics o 
oil diplomacy concentrating on the period from 
1979 to 1985. 
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Troebler, Gary- The Bir th of Saudi Arabia: Britain 
and the Rise of the House of Sa'ad. 
(Frank Cass, 1976) . 

This work is particularly valuable for the 

period 

from 1910 to 1926. 

Winder, R. Bayly. Saudi Arabia in the Nineteenth 
Century . (St. martins' Press, 1965). 

Yassini, Ajnnan Al. Religion and State in the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. (Westview Press, 1985). 
An indispensable study for understanding the 
the role of Islam in one of the most orthodox 
of the Arab states. 
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CAIRO AS THF. CENTRA Pf 7 WORLD TR^DE AMD COMMERCE 
DUPING THE MIDDLE AGES 



BACKGROUND 



Pr-cgra p h i c C o n n e r +• i_ r 2 i \ 

I Irst i 1 the advent r. *• t he Pr ecra-Roman per i cd of hi stor v , 
E r pvpt i an r i vi lis at i on devr 1 nped in rel at i ve i sol at i on frcn 
cil'i&r world culture'?, Thi «- period of isolation wac a result 
r -,£ t W r», major factor??: n* r? «t <^r t. ■= to the east and west of thr 
Mi i p Ri ,-er Vallev +ha+ r»>» off trade with civilisations ir- 
thr FVrfcile Crescent \ qr i s Euphrates River Valley and the 
ehrji T.-<w Mediterranean cro p UI waters to the north "HvcV - 
prevr-nted trade and ro/r-T-prce with civilisations ■ 

the Mrrli fprrp'sran world- As a result Egypt 
r^-nr.l io benefit from or be affected by the cultural 
u^pe^j cgion of 'ideas from <=.i.irrDunding areas- 

Tl-.e development thr Hellenistic City of Alexandria 
cpc-nr-d Egypt, to the crlturr of the Greeks and Romans- Trade 
+ i,p-r?urih Alexandria pr,^. «=**-":! Ihrouqh a coastal area between the 
r h.:iv ::. ^ Tr : .] ar id and thr ni-^ir^and that had been dredged to 
f ,--.r. • I i t .vt £ entry by dr. r p hill r-d merchant vessel unabl e t o 
p; r?. v i '.j .*. * c the natural}./ S * 1 1 ow waters before this time- In 
-•ddi t i ;>ii to this-j the PVo« r -mies built a canal connecting LaJ e 
M.-trc.^ + " with the cra^t- (\ second canal was built to allow 
n : . : ,r!r ^ p paTS f r of« t h 2 ■= \ r& f.- to a tributary of the Nile. 
Thi? rr-Mltrri in Al e.: andr i -s ' s becoming one of the busiest and 
wr...T;T i h* PEt port* in thr- w.rld. (The physical geography of 
tl.-i '- .i;'pn t--.s hirpri .--I t • •>■ •-■!» «i t5 rii f ir -mt 1 y during the 
ip^-rvrninq centurir^. f i r: changing course of the Nile 

Pi ;er .-nd shifting mi U.p <mt-"» t* *ro*. Lake Mneortis is I'pmwh 
ft'n - Marvut todav nr.il i- much small er than it wr« at 

ii, r j In A.D. *44, foll-.-Snq the arrival of the Murlims i-. 
F-vpt, an an r lent phnr- — it r,,nal *hat connected Egypt with 
"'.pRrrl Sea was opw.rd .^f-inn »r ade to develop between 



r 1 



., f ,i and the Le-/*n+ , ■ •• -raiding ftcrr- In an 

ler route for tradr wi U. 1 1 ! * through tn-h a. 



n.,, A D aa^ tlv Tr-i.-.-nir r.onquest of Egypt was complete. 
From 6^2 to'WEq/pt w«- rnled first by the Umayyad then the 
Abbasfd dynasties, thr Wrongest ruler being Xbn Tu lun <B6H 
PB2). During this tinn rnypf ■ capi t al was located * al 
L-u-+at a -Bctor of mnrtrrr-rfny Cairo. In 969, the Shi it 
™.iZU.V.£ to power «... r^tabHshed their cap^al - . ; 
PRhira, from which we get * he name, Lairo. During the re... 
of the F.t.mid., the oldest existing university of the 
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Mpetr m world was established .in Pairo at th« Mosque of a] 
f.!:ha- and a wall was hui 1 I to fortify the al-Qahira area. It. 
i^e, Fust at, the bu-ri n«?«s r- centsr of the area, wss destroyed 
i./p'.f Crusaders, and C.iirti was left as the political center 
<-.f EQypt. Soon after, Cairo began its development as a center 
of world trade- and c omme". e . In -fact the Crusades aided the 
development of a symbiotic relationship between the 
Cl.r i«=tians and the Mu-slln merchants who supplied them with 
goods from the Orient < Atm-Lughod , 1939). Under the rule of 
Saladin, the city began to expand enormously. The Citadel 
was built signifying ETg/pf s political ind«p»nd«n». J" 
( 9-,o following a series of military coups, the Mamluks c«*me 
I o power. These rulers who were the sons of b 1 a ye -warricr » 
ruled through military coup and with much brutality, but, in 
-nihe of this, 'they made enormous contributions to Islamic 
Architecture, building no less than twelve major mosques, 
mausoleums, madrasas and I hanques. They succeeded in taking 
the last Crusader stronghold at Acre and defeated the Mongol 
f err- in Palestine. By the 14th century, Cairo had expanded 

the bnTmd^.. it wa* to fill for the next 400 years and 
Us population are. to over a half million. It is against 
I his historical backdrop that Cairo is seen in the throes «s 
a world center of trade and commerce 1 

approximately the tenth to the early sixteenth century- 



Cconomi c Pevelgojreri t 



8 v 



the & i-pnth ,;nd twelfth centuries many parts of 
?hrvh between the-* i-nd p ( thr- +; 



br r q i r i r t i rig of t hE 



nn twF-lr cn cenxur ics m^-.r f --» 
fjii r-ronr.iriJ c e>:c:hanqe that had 

? pr-.'-V' of thi«= e--:chi . 
t s , . r-teenth century «r.d the 
k .M.nPf^^'rinq the thir teenth cent 

Injecting trad, routr, See map, *u Luqhcd, P ^ 
T».w eight subsystem- nff tr^de ^%^d * Eastern Lrr 

najcr groups: Wej.t- • . » even Fu . ppe and f*r 

and Par Eastern tr^oc-. , 1 " J . . . _ t . l „ < . 

n.inii had est&bl i -=hp'.l 
l.uqhod, 1999) . 



the 

but 
Mr 



fL.i.tact with each other 



'. At' 



; V.nom>- actual! / finds it- rou lr ?■ \ u 
. * System that is quite cbffrr- 
;,:.l.h cc-r-tury. This system cont.y c- ■ 
, rpntrast to that which the ^J 1 '' 

: ■ -' , 4i,,. r ,- century later. It involved 

,-My states donanat, J... . c CO(TI £ le> . than any. that «»-.r 
JradP system that w,,< f.- mor* corrp 4 1 • resr >mbl e- 

l^or., ^d to lor- r-.ten , ^ ^^^ay C«bu-Lu,hod , 
ulobal world economy that exists to y 



The modern world, 
rho thirteenth centrr • 
fr'ch that of the =V: 
Logle heo'-moni c pr**" '" 
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Although thie eccTirTii c system was worldwide, it wa« . 
n £ , rrDW network of rxchsnqe- Specialty and agricultural 



i T"" , particul ^r 1 v «pi » p« r-eprewntpd a eigni t leant 

r ,p C , ti'.vn of thr- f.-:»- h.*T'M^- , ^.i -wevcr n-anu-f actured goods wr-re 
I t hr-r-r t anH wi thr.p.t thr-r.p, the system could not- sustain 

; 1: r r w " ., TMs sy-il-em .i rivr..:! -Td a wide variety of merchant 
cr-m'fp.iut iR 8 - « CV.rrrnr: i es varird: languages and measuring 
r v .r^M,r were different arid calendars were not consistent. 

i 1 3 qoods were e-: r: hanged , prices 
rnrl barter exchanges wprs agreed upon, contracts entered 
in!-*, credit e>: tended partner shi ps formed, and agreements 
hon r »r rd . .... 

number of geoaraphic, *eonomit?V~«nd political 
irect contact hptween sub-sy*t#m» was not generally 

_ • * . ? t_ i . i 4- 4 MM .1 l.rhnnl nnv And the 



For a 



re *c=r-. n c:, direct contact hPtween SUD-sy»x«m» r«« — — 

pnccible. Given the limited navigational technology and the 
LP consundnq spec's of a long journey of the thirteenth 
" • - few of the major cities did business directly with 
>r. Ports and oar-es between places served as 



par h ni her. t-'orx.s finu <.i r v.-ir» t-* - 

id distribution terminals, while, at the same time, 



:pnt ury , 
?ar h ■ 'I h 

1 j on of any si ■/rn commodity took place in a -ingle 
location. Sea 1^., r i vrr s and overland routes bound places 
tog ok her*. 

By thP time thr- Europeans entered this economic system, 

1- ---^,^7^^"^",:" .I !t a ;lL,ns i and a Mortn^t.rn 
Purrpr-t Hnql and snd J h«? Flemish ^tes were also able to 
p.irki'-.ipate in thi« ,ir. -.y-t«m (Abu-Lughod, 1939) - 

- t ,,, HurMVT 'h'" half ^ f tne thirteenth century 

Mi ddl e Eastern tD the fragmentation of the 

WPrP bel ng cut - De ath," inf. n«l 

I,l»mic Empire, wuve^ . Jhe red » uced E tatus of 

insurrections, *nd V,r i.n..*- r ,,, ital D f the Muslim 
Baghdad caused Cairo to t ^eme th e c .pit* i CrusadP rs from 
,,crld. The Mamlu* .uUr.r, w«« ? -out d to operat e 

the Middle East and ^urepjan tr-d»r. were funetion .i 
out of Crete nd Cyprus w th * C( =es S too y thr - ouqh Egypt 

routes to Asia overland ^^^^Uco^ng the preferred 
to the Indian Ocean, th- t became the most 

one. The result of t j. - t ^g/P^ ^ ci t , lP 

important commerce M ■« r h cen tury and resulted in 

that lasted through t he ^ J ^ (Abu _,_„ ghM , 
Cp.iro gaining the title n» 
1^89). 

■ r- ^ r a irn was organi red as a 
From it. very boqin, ,nq, a ° Bntury , Ibn Tulun 

commercial center. m- Pprl/ a _ arket places surrounding 
began to have plans drawn up for mar net P 
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the mosques. These row- of markets were extensive and were 
Hi^t inquished by their individual commercial specialties. 
Special buildinqs were set aside to store and display 
merchandise as well as to lodge merchants. These buildings 
had a variety of names, khans, qaysaria, fonduqs, and 
wikalas. These buildings had a somewhat uniform structure. 
Farh was erected around a large paved courtyard and had a 
portico which supported a gallery. The ground floor was made 
up of spacious store-: on the second floor were apartments 
cr cell* to house the merchants. The merchants had to 
provide their own furniture and prepare all their meals in 
the=e cells. Everything was done to encourage business and 
to protect the merchandise. A typical wik.l. contained twelve 
E hops t ten booths, fifty-eight stores, .in i.rg. «[«"■••■ 
rr„,rf five attics, seventy-five rooms for lodgers. In 
Ca 'd Hn, thi fifteenth century, there were; eventy euch 
buildings. Each building ».. hi ghly ep«i .li«d ».th 

:::rr /P : r^.^m^eUn^arin Sir*, .t t s. 

Wil'.ala El Ghury. > <Weit, 1764). 

Thee wikalas. r.l tt-ruqh mingled in with the eugs 
•, ..- IU ^"n"p rti--<nct from them. Each Bug cr market 
: of outdoor etalle fronting the 

rwin.., enS production qnnrter* of the local merch Each 
i,.o Jeclalired 1" d«r. type of product. There were 

;,,e..at.le Bugs, live suqs euqs that specia U.cd . 

r .,,.ed good, grain ? ^ — 7^'^ £ at the Tn 
l ^'.^^. iK.'c^ suq, the cloth merman esuq, 
"h- , dleea^er and tender suq., * » " n lt > 

r,T.r ^.IXnce and .he fn^rngn merchant, (Wei t , ' 7,4, . 

they buy. There i ... arc th cli(T , a ti~ 

• c-teri that was basically a respense - th 
c-r. r -, nom -c needs of* ho Middle Ac^s. Tall building 



■ " K r- 



t they buy. There is / 3 response to the climatic and 
rlctBd that was has j ^*? P T^l" 1 building with 
nomic needs of~ i l.o J ui le Aq ^ ^ th£? 5L , n f 

,,tremely narrow strsets tlocKeo o buildinqs 
, tli le endless addition, to the fronts °* x%m ront *ined 

,,„,m,nn S Kna the neecJ« r.f the growing enx h ^ 



accommodating th. p R ' , 1 Tc >* e them ° Ff 

therein encroached on the greets so as bl only by 

create an endless m^r p ^fcair^T "Xu^LuQhod f 197D- 
fc.ot. (Spp? sl.ide«= r-f medieval uairo.' 

' \n addition to ■ h, -J^^. the 

facilitated this inter i„.l tonal trade, the c 

M). People was conducive ^ working ««^» mu5t ,, lac * 

oqrtWi and the «en« of trust that a m informal 
in his trading partners in ot her 1 °^tion^ the arra ngemeT,ts 
cooperation is termed sadaqa. It refers t. 
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wi+h cor respondents to acrrpt and sell goods as profitably a* 
ppc-.c-.ibip, to male payment- to specified persons, to 
purrha-e loral aoods according to a list or at his own 
discretion, to process the goods before they were jhxpped to 
r -,,. them and to ship them within a reasonable time, in a 

:Z^\.*?™4 This relationship was NOT based on monetary 
ccn.per.~at ion but on mutual service (Goitein, J970). ™-J 
5r,ferm.«l ar r angement - frequently became formal partnerships 
often h«tw-en family members. It was not uncommon for 
"•arr.aqes to he arranged so as to extend the area within 
which trade was conducted '.Goitein, 1967). 

Tn addition to the e-. change of culture* which took place 
Hetwren areas b^ed on th. arrangement, between merchant, , 
\ul i'ntlu, of foreign craftsmen to Jjro jnd ot ^ 
Mediterranean ports also led to a «ttu» 
I- he crafts and arts (Goitein, 1967). 

Df B U of the trad, among the variouj ports, it J^^h. 
trad, with the'Pum <W .ste,n Europe and By.anti m^ 
affected the economy of r ; , ro E under . t d by the 

traders, whose pattern.. wcr . fc relations with these 

E^ptians. To mai nta, n f r i et.dl v rel "tionj ^ 

m tSh„nt- was of upmos t i century ni ce^y demonstrates this 
documents of the t «r U h c u / J«V impri5Dne d the Genos , 
point. "The suiter, t.U- R [European- in 

which caused great con, :«r -^"''d EiSu- of this. It looVs 
general! and no good- , f . so that everyone s 

, m , cr-.ft. cn,,r w th ^^> ologi , al ^novation, 
th. E«tf'| ,„ lurn ' lB d to increased 



international trade and Ih-Jr-d.^^ _ nowl . dg . of n.vig -M 

dtwff'l opm*?rit 



itical de.ision-maUng raci ^ 



a - ,ell a, political ^-- D ^T: world economic system 
among distant culture. 'i. CDntact increase], 

developed and i nfpr mr.l r- - «i . p Western Europe. 

,- v ,Uures changed, esper. . . u/ 
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Area«= That Need Further Rr*e©arch and Explanation in the 
Packnrtmnd Section of thi ■? Le*Fons 

\ m a action needrs tr bp researched and written outlining 
thp ru-Uural chanaes bpv?nri t hn«=e of architecture that 
i mpart s?d Cai ro. 

A cprtinn is n»edf»d r-n the way the government of Cairn 
u (| l (th RCCr . mmD datFd and ta-.rd the foreign merchants. 

Further suggestions for improvement would be very 
we! c omed - 1 . 
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il. frintarm source, ^u* 
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ERQPQSED LESSONS ABOUT THE DEVELOPMENT OF BSBJEVeU CAIRO AS 
ft WQBkP CENTER FOR TRfiDE fiND CQMtJgRCE 



Hb }er,t 1 vpb 



t. The student *=> will be able to understand and explain the* 
pconnmic role of Oiro a* a renter of world trade during the 
Middle Ages. 

2. The students . wi 1 1 be Able to explain how trade and 
commerce affected the geographic, economic and cultural 
fievel opment of Cairo. -, 

3. The students will be able to e>tplain how geographic and 
cultural factors affected trade and commerce in medieval 

Cairo. 

4. The students will be able to compare medieval Cairo as it 

j « today to medieval Cairo a? it existed in the eleventh 
through the early sixteenth century and speculate about 
reasons for change or lad- thereof. 



On Mine for Suggested Le«sons 

, |.. lf ,q the map n4 world tr.de patterns (Abu-Luqhod 1W) 

.-,id*nt* answer «*•• '» ; ™ wlU helj ; " ,Mn / ° r 

;,:,, i , f ,"h. r .othe,^ flapping -ml. route, and the 

. t . nf ' ranhir and -r-Hticp.1 condition? on the** 

mJ ': : p, Ta mr-rhant wishes to buy fro, 

7 \r ;J D rt , H 1B?P ?niro S have to he traded r, 

LXntuaHv^Lh t^e Ve^ian merchant Where do yo, thin, 
the la-gest trade center- wld develop, Why. 

U.t„, .lid» -d* f^.^^Kft^L^t'Sld 
rnnins of woodcut prmt«= 'lane r 001 e , rnirn a- it 

ribeiet, 1990) *^d.^t. to jmli. v 

j oof, today with the wav i * .^J*!.^™? Ask them to draw 
citing both similarity a. rid if* fences . 
upnclusionp about change m Cciro, D*seo 
r rmpar i wn? . 
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•architectural" devel epmr-f't of medieval Cairo. 
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'the Jews of tne ^^ and the rest of the world during 
the eleventh j: en t up 
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^5*^^ D'Archeologie 

Oriental «) 19C3. o u laa sector of Cairo where 

This boo. is V^^?ro came "tS bJ^octed during the 
the actual port of r aire came « locat ed today, 

late Middle Ages nnr! where ^ 

,, Dndl ,n: R,.t *. ;i'/ r ;»^,t provide. «-» vivid 

Uli 330 
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Lambelet, Kurt and Edcard Lambelet: Ancient Cairo 

lliystr at ittQH Original Dr §wi qqb by Qwen § t Carter 
►Vchitect - Cairo 1930, Calendar, 1991~<Cai ro: "Tehnert 
rind Landrock) 19^0. 

This calendar provids-s a number of prints of medieval 
Cairo including two of Khan el Kalili and one of each of 
the principal gatc?s into the medieval city, Bab Zuwaleh. 
and Bab El Nasr. Theie? are useful in helping students to 
make comparisons behwpen the medieval city during thp 
rl pventh through the sixteenth century and the medieval 
rity of today- % 

Lane-Pr.ole f Stanleys The Star* of Cairo (London I 3 . M. Tent 
and Company'* 1902. 

fie i de from bei nq nr* nr?r al 1 y useful i u provi di ng a 
description of Cairn* «= hi story there are several good 
woodcut images in this book which can be copied to 
provide student* with a look at- the craftsmen and the 
merchants tSf Cairo daring the Middle Age*. 

Wr-it, Gflstons Ccdrps. m.>' c-f Art and QsffiffifiCCB* Norman I 
Cr-i vor«-i ty of m-i Press) 1964. 

Thjc W r* the best qenpral description Of trade and 
rrn.merre in Cairn during the Middle Ag»ft. It provides 
numerous primary -..-urce descriptions -from the "travel 
hr.ni<«=." of those on pilgrimages and trading enpeditiops 
in'rairo durinq hhe Middle Ages. It also provides 
excellent descr j pt i or.<= nf the wikala arrangement for 
1 raveling traders. 
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APP"** After p. 4 

Qbjastta: To determine what factors enhance or inhibit the productivity of Egyptian 

.: Interview employees in the profit and non-proffi sectors in Egypt Also interview 
American corporations engaged in business in Egypt as well as Egyptian 
employees. Interviews were conducted with: 

(1) Larry Coleman, Human Resources Manager, General Dynamics— Tank 
Program, Cairo 

(2) Ted Cudnick, Human Resources Specialist, General Dynamics— Armor 
Program, Cairo 

(3) Nancy Elias, Elias Printing Company (Ellas Modem Press), Cairo 

(4) Dr. Robert Brown, Dean of Continuing Education, American University in 
Cairo 

(5) Dr. George Gibson, Provost, American University in Cairo 



Interview Co 



IP-ill^ 



Dr. Robert Brown 
Question: What does your organL-uon do? 

Answer. We are the continuing education arm of the American University. We 
began in 1920 offering programs, courses, and training in credit and non- 
credit education. We have twelve locations throughout Egypt In our Division 
of Public Service we offer career-related programs and teach approximately 
25,000 students English. We also have a program geared to educators in 
particular subject areas. All commercial and Industrial training off site are 
offered through the Division. We do a large amount of computer and business 
toning through this Division. 

Question: How is your staff organized? 

Answer. The organization is a simple hierarchy with the President at the helm with 
the Dean of the Faculty and the Dean of Continuing Education reporting to 
him. I have three directors reporting to me. There is a governing committee 
that ultimately makes all decisions. A staff committee makes recommendations 
to the Governing Committee. The Staff Committee is composed of secretaries, 
maintenance, etc. The whole university is dominated by administrators. There 

te ltt tie participation from the staff and there is a ruling clique. 

Question: What systems of reward are offered to good performances of employees? 
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n There to rio reward tor productivity, 
an: What factors affect productivity? 
Anwar We are strapped by the labor laws of Egypt which provide an employee 
employment for life after an Initial probationary period. There Is nothing in the 
law requiring good to exceptional work but if an employee steals or commits 
other deeds specified In the law there is some avenue tor ectton. The prospect 
of life-long employment definitely effects the productivity negatively in many 
cases especially since we do not have a specialized reward system. 
Dr. Qaoroo Qlbaon 

Question: I recently talked with Dr. Brown at AUC and he told me about the tenure 
law in Egypt Do you believe the law affects the productivity of employees? 

Answer Yes, I believe that it does cause problems or at least has an effect on 
employee attitudes. For example, when I first came here I saw a student (or 
perspective student) wandering around campus obviously in search of 
something. I started talking with him and determined he was thinking about 
coming to AUC but wanted to know mors about our curriculum. I took him over 
to admissions and stood at the desk tor an Interminable amount of time until 
finally demanding some attention. When a person responded I said that this 
young man needs a university catalog. The clerk responded by saying he 
could buy one at the bookstore. Since there was a stack of them behind the 
desk I toid her to give him one immediately. She did. Later I then talked to her 
supervisor who explained his dilemma under existing laws. 

Question: As dean of the faculty is there anything you do to enhance the 
contributions of your faculty? 

Answer The first thing I did when arriving was establish an open-door policy 
between me and the faculty. I encourage dialogue as often as possible. I am 
restricted by the AUC budget; consequently I spent time looking for outside 
funding to enrich our offerings. I have increased the size of the faculty since 
my arrival which eases some faculty burdens. There is always mors that can 
be accomplished. 
Mr. Ted Cudnlck 

Question: Tell me about your organization and your job here. 

Anewer I work for General Dynamics Corporation. It is a company based in the 
United States that manufactures and maintains weapons of war. The division I 
work with is the Services Company that presently is under contract to service 
the Egyptian armory. 

Question: There is an Egyptian labor law that guarantees life-long employment 
Does this have an effect on your organization? 

Anewer Not realty. We find that there are many avenues available for ensuring 
productivity and when necessary terminating an employee. 

Question: I was not aware that there were many options available to an employee. 
What are these options? 

Answer When we are dissatisfied with an employee we terminate him, and usually 
the employee goes to a tri-partite committee that reviews employee 
terminations. The committee consists of three representatives: a company 
representative, an employee representative, and a labor board representative. 
On the case of an Egyptian employee before the board, the labor board rules 
90% of the time in favor of the employee. In the case of a foreign employee 
before the board, the board rules 1006 of the time in favor of the employee. 

Question: Do you have to face termination very often? 
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Question: Is the law ever circumvented In the corporation's favor? 

^Tr^ 9 ^^^^^^"^ 1 ^^ 4 ^^^. However, I have 
SS^.°LS aa ?l in ax ^ ation8 where the law is circumvented. Some 
^^^•^^PS^lf!!, undited tottw of resignation to sign upon 
employment in the event a termination is needed. Whin the legal limits have 
expired, an employee has the letter dated and submitted. Actually, I'm not 
exactly sure how this Is done but I have heard of the ax*rrence. Some 
organizations also have a resignation bonus that is enticing to an employee. 
Wehave the resources through our legal department to work within the laws 

^ -°/ tn > ? and; . *°> consequently, we adhere closely to these laws. 

Question: How do you assure to the best of your ability a productive work force? 

Answer We begin by monitoring very closely employees just hired. (See Appendix 
A.) We have periodic reviews and require dose attention from our supervisors 
to employee performance. 

Q^ticn-' Dees the law have any effect on productivity in your organization? 

Answer: l believe that the educated Egyptian in our employ appreciates the 
opportunities afforded him In the private sector of the economy. They know 
performance brings merits, promotions, and higher pay. If we have a problem 
!* J? "5™ ^ 108 ,e s**Wlled work force. I'd also like to think that the 
interactions and incentives offered to all employees transcend the legalities of 
the tenure system. 
Mr. Terry Coleman 

Question: What is done at this facility? 

Answer We as a division of an Americcn company, General Dynamics, assist the 
Egyptian government to overhaul and produce tanks. 

Question: What can you tell me about the Egyptian tenure law and your workforce? 

Answer Our workforce is very good and productive. I think it is Inherent in the 
Egyptian employee who takes pride in his work. There are rare occasions 
when an employee has to be termirated. We at Genera! Dynamics do not 
keep an unsuitable employee. We worn within the law and its mechanisms but 
we maintain a high performance among our workforce. We do thi3 with 
appropriate compensation and an interactive participative organization. Each 
employee is valued for his/her contribution. 

Regarding the tenure law— when in the rare occasion that we terminate an 
employee, we amass considerable documentation and present our case to 
the labor board. The case then inevitably goes to the courts where a 
severance fee is determined and General Dynamics pays the fee. As 
mentioned by my colleague, American companies are ruled at fault 100% of 
the cases. Thus, we pay. The amount required is fair and we this to be the cost 
of maintaining a productive workforce. 
Question: After having seen this law (Appendix B) are there any aspects of it you 
find noteworthy? 

Answer Yes, there is a section that automatically affords women up to 50 days off 
with pay to give birth to a child and up to 18 months an hour off each day to 
nurse the baby. I find this an interesting reflection of m society and its values. 
(See Appendix C.) 
Ms. Nancy EUflfl 

Question: Tell me about what you do in this organization. 
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JLlE^k a P rir *£fl t ? d Nnjng company hiring approximately 40 Egyptian 
people. We have been In existence for three yaars end ere considered a Woh- 
quality print shop. I am one of the owners. ^ m v*"*"™ * 
nueeHorij: How do you enough about printing to get Into this business? 

A Wy^iiy has been in the publishing business tor many years. 

f V ^^! openad ***** what criteria did you have in hiring? 
n the binding area wa hired people we knew being particularly careful not 

£*22? !^ ^STSiS 01 ^^L^ 00 houaa8 - binders and the 

printers we told friends and printing contacts of our needs, and applicants 
cameto us. Printers are in demend and by most other standards are paid well. 
Therefore, ws chose iour employees carefully. What I looted toe In an 
amp»oyee moat spacrflcaily was a person I could communicate well with. 
Interpersonal rapport was most important 

Queetjon: Does salary affect the productivity of an employee? 

Answer Salary very definitely has a bearing on productivity. I first determine salary 
by experience, then years of employment followed by productivity. If an 
employee exceeds my expectations or the norms of the workforce I pay extra 
The system works well. 

Quaatton: Knowing the laws of tenure can you dismiss an employee? 

Anawsn Things In Egypt have a way of functioning within themselves. I have 
I? 8 **? ^PP 011 ^ employees. They are my friends. On occasion I 
have had to dismiss an employee and I have done it by putting so much 
pressure on him he resigned. On the whole that is the method I use and it 
works. iVe not had to face the labor board or the courts. We work within our 
own system. 

Conclusion : The Egyptian labor laws Inhibit productivity when resources or cultural 
connections are limited. In the case of the Egyptian firm the productivity was more 
culturally connected than legally. In the case of the American company, the laws 
were adhered to but ultimately circumvented with financial resources. In the case of 
the non-profit organization lacking both traditional cultural connections and the 
!li nc !SJ BS0 ! J , rC8S to P«y « kv'ed tea. the law seemed to have an effect on 
productivity. However, regardless of laws and rules employees who are 
empowered by administrators with a sense of self-respect do their work well 
whether in Egyptian or foreign organizations. 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS SERVICES COMPRNV 
EGYPTIAN ARMOR WORKSHOP 101 



PROBATIONARY PERIOD 



LOCAL EMPLOYES EVALUATION SHEET 



NAME: 



CLASSIFICATION: 
EMPLOYMENT DATE: 
DEPARTMENT: 



EVALUATION BASED ON WORKING PERIOD OF: 

30 DAYS CD 

60 DAYS O 

80 DAYS I I 



r-> — » 



r • 
1- 











POOR 


FAIR 


QUANTITY OF WORK 


: CD 


CD 


QUALITY OF WORK 


« CD 


CD 


TAKEN INITIATIVE 


' CD 


CD 


KEEPS ORDERLY WORK PLACE 


' CD 


CD 


FOLLOWS SAFE WORK HABITS 


CD 




COOPERATES WITH OTHERS. 


□ 


CD 



V.GOOD 
I I 



■L 



EXCELLENT 
I 1 



-J J— (y^ui^Ju 
^ J- 



0 K. Jir 



1 



SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS: 



EVALUATING SUPERVISOR: 



DEPARTMENT HEAD REVIEW: 



HUMAN RESOURCES REVIEW: 



DATE 



DATE 



DATE 



FILE: PERSONNEL FILE. 
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OIUPTBR III 

IHDIVIDU4L UBOUB RXLATIOHS 

Section 1 - INDIVIDUAL LABOUB OOMTRAOT 

•rt* 29 - The provisions of the present ohepter •hill 
apply to the individual oontrsot whereby the 
employ at undertakes to work at the Bnployer's 
under hi a supervision and management against 
a bbIbxj of sdintever nature* 

ftrt. JO - The labour oontraot ahall ba aatabliahad in 
writing ond worded in irabio, in triplioata, 
one copy to aaoh of the tan parties, tha 
third going to tha Soolal Inaurenoe oonoarnad 

Tlie contraot olinll lndioate, in particular t 

a) the name of tha Baployer, and addraaa of 
hla workplace* 

»». . 

b) tha employee' a nana, qualification, prof as 
sion, domioila and whatever oan confirm 
liia person* 

o) nature and kind of work stipulated in the 
oontrnot* 

d) the aalery agreed, terma and timing of pay 
■ant f all oasu and beneflta in kind agreed 

In the abaenoe of a written oontraot, the em- 
ployee - alona - oan prove hi a right a by all 
aeana of proof. Ha shall be given receipt 
for auoh papers and oertiflontea aa he may 
have deposited with the Beployer* 

izt* 31 - Probation period ahall be fixed in the oon- 
traot* No employee mar be appointed under 
probation in excer^ of three months, nor 
oon he be probationer with the aame Bnployer 
more than onoe* 

Seotion II - Salariea 

Jrt* 32 - The minimum salary of an employee subjeot 
to the provisions of this guarantee is the 
threshold salary as may be determined by 
auoh laws ns the State may promulgnte in 
tills connection* 

The threshold salary may be inoreased in 
reepeot of employees engaged in oeitain in- 
dustries or ornfts or jobs or in oertain 

IRJC Ufc 307 
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geogrephioel inis es the oommltteee 
etipuloted in article 79 of the Jrllent 
lew may determine. 

tenetion and such meals as the employee 
may be eerved shall not be oooounted 11 
port of tho threshold salary. 

4rt* 33 - Jalsriee nod other Mount* as aey bo dut 
to ths employee pboll bo erred la tht 
ourront logol tender ourrtiwy. 

4 - 8alory-enrnero shall bo paid at let it 
onoo a month, y 

B " loJJIFi 1 ' S y "° rk ? 1,0 *» •** *«• em- 
ployee hos been on the iob for more 

then two weeks, the employee eholl 
collect wnges enoh week - in a single 
payment - consistent with the work 
eobieTed, the bnlanoe being peyeble 
within the one week dating from deli- 
very of hie Assignment. 

0 - Jpart from whet haa been mentioned above 
employee* ahnll receive their wages onoa 
a week, possibly nlao onoo a fortnight • 
or once a month in oaao they ahould eun 
in writing to auoh mode of payment 1 

ixU 35 - The anployer'* obligation to pay tho emplo- 
yes'* salary ahnli bo oleared only when the 
employee hao acknowledged reooipt of his 
sslsry by signing the poyroll register or 
statement or n formal reoeipt, with indica- 
tion of tho mrious individual constituents 
of the salary. 

ir ft* 36 - If the employee attends at tho workplace at 
the fixed working time, ready to start his 
job, but wns prevented from so doing by onu- 
ses stemming from the Bnployer, he shall be 
deemed to hare discharged his duties and on- 
titled to full pay. 

338 
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Hoover, » ! '° ul d n * ot pr»'»nk»d from atten- 
ding to the dob by emergenoy oeusee beyond 
tht BWo**r's control nnd volition ht shall 
bt entitled to hnlf pay* 

it* 37 - The flnployer may not transfer a ealory-earner 

to the cntegory of journeyman, or of wage- 

i eornexs pold by the week, the hou* or pieoe- 

, work except by written oonr-nt of the eoplo- 

i jee, in which cnse the tranuf erred employee 

i thntl be entitled to euoh nights as he nay 

f have noquired while he was a eelary-earnex. 

itt« 38 - If the vwrk relotionsuip is terrnlnnttd, the 
employee ahull be entitled to receive on the 
nnot all the amounta due to hi* except if ha 
should lenve the job of hi a own free will, 
in wiiioli on se the Inployer shall pay him hi a 
onlery and nil other suajf due within a maxi- 
mum time limit of aeven daye dating from hia 
leaving the job. 

Jilt* 29 - The employee shall not be forced to buy food 
or other couwodi tiee fror a given shop or 
from the aiployer'e rsnge of products. 

Ivt a 40 - The Bnnloyer may not deduot more than 10 % 
MtU A ° from the emoloyee'e salary against oysh loans 
reoelved vrtiile the contract waa running its 
course, nor onn he levy interest. This oro vi- 
sion shall spply to solnries paid in advance. 

lit* 41 - neither the first WS.9 cf salMT nor * h ! ttB 
first P.T. 30 of tb* *eily wage mny be atta- 
ched or ceded exceps up to one fourth of the 
stlory or wage in consideration °f alimony 
debt or npninat sums due for WPP}*" ( f ° od 
lt ,,d olothing) provided to him or to hie de- 
pendente. However what is in excess of thst 
peroentege mny be nttaohed or oeded ngoinat 
nny debt exceeding one fourth, 
being given to alimony debt in She event of 
concurrence. 

The above DTOviaione shall apply to «»■ 
due to the employee hy virtue of the preeent 
lew. 

Tn one* dux* of the employee's salsry ia de- 
ducted in accordance with the provioiona of 
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the present section, the remaining portion 
subject to ottoohnient or oeeslon shell he 
added to the onto tending balanoe of salary 
after mtbstraotion of the deduoted suns* 

Art* 42 - Without prejudice to any better scheme, 
employees in establishments employing 
five. hands or more dating from promulga- 
tion of the present law or dating from 
appointment nfter that date shall be enti- 
tled to an annual lnorement of 7 % of the 
salary against whioh sooiel insurance is 
contributed, amounting to e minimum LB* 2 up 
to a maximum LB. 7 over e period of 20 yeert 
starting from the first increment in imple- 
mentation of the provision of the present 
article. 

The InpJoyer may deprive the employee of 
annual increment, wholly or partially, in 
implementation of the Penalties Regulations 
stipulated in article 59 of the preaent law 
which sate the profeasionol or behavioural 

fuidelinee for entitlement '»o the periodical 
norement* 

Seotion III- LBAVE3 



irt« 43-1 21-day annunl lews with full pay shall ba 
accorded to whoever ha* been on servioe for 

9 whoie year, leavp rising to one month after 

10 consecutive years' service, ftiployees 

over 50 veors t.«re entitled to one month* Leave 
is reduoed to 15 days in the first year's servioe 
following the lapse of six months dating from 
going into service. 

The Minister of Manpower and Training may 
raise the period of leave by a maximum of seven 
days in favour of employees engaged in ha* «J 
or dangerous lhbour and in such remote axa«; 
a a the Minister may determine. 

The employee may not oede his annunl leave. 




■s r.r, 

A xJ 
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lit. 44 - The employee may oasuslly absent himself for 
e maximum three days during the year, euoh 
absence ko be dlsoounked from the annual 
leave to which he la entitled, 

Jrt. 45 - The Bnployer shall fix the tiailng of ordi- 
nary leaves aa the oiroumstanoes of onxoinx 
operations may permit but he may not our- 
teiJ. defer, or cut leave exoept for com- 
pelling renaona dictated by the work in 
hnnd. In all coses, however, the employee 
must obknin a minimum six-day uninkerruDted 
ennual leave* * 

Iptie employee shall be entitled to determine 
[the time of hia annual ieave if he i 9 to ait 
for examinations in any phase of learning on 
condition Iwnever thet he advisee the aSp lo- 
ver of his going on leeve two weeks at least 
in odvanoe. 

it the written requeet of the employee, the 
annuel leave in excess of the six days refei- 
red to may be lumped up on condition however 
that leave does not exoeed three monthe in 
the eggregnke. 

The provision stipulating subdivision, lum- 
ping up or deferment of the leeve shall 
not apply to minors* 

Art. 46 - The employer mny deprive the employee from 
his salary reloting 'to the period of leove 
or recover such - 5 ,lery as he may have given 
for that period if it is established that 
while he waa on leara he was engaged in a 
job for another Bnployer. 

Irt. 47 - The employee ahull be entitled to ealary 

relevent ko the leave owing him in proper- 
tion ko khak portion of it that he oould 
nok exhnuek because he left the job prema- 
turely. 

Art. 48 - The employee shall be entitled to leave with 
full pay on the oooseion of suoh feaats as 
the Minister of Manpower and Training may 
, deoree, on oondltion however khak, in the 

nggrncnte, khese leovea are nok in excess 
ct 0 of khirkeen dnye per annum. 
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Bui the employ tr may require the tmployee 
to remain on tht job during tht so festive 
days, if to needed by tht work in hand, 
in whloh oase ht shall bt paid doublt sa- 
lary* 



lrt# 49 - Tht Jhployer nay grnnt tht employee who 



has been on hit aerviot for tbr tt conta- 
sutive years, ltavt with half pay for a . 
maximum period of ont month in ordtr to 
go on Pilgrimage or to visit Jerusalem 
only onoe during hit servioe period. 



Irt* 50 - Tht employee who oan eatablieh hit illnett 



ebell be entitled to tiok leave with 75 % 
of hit salary during the first 90 day a, ri- 
ting to 85 % over the following ninety dnyt 
during the one and tame year. 

By derogation to the provision of the prece- 
ding peragrnph, the employee of an industrial 
establishment subjeot to the provisions of or- 
tiolea 7 & 8 of Law Ho 21/1958 (Organisation 
end Promotion of Induetry) aha 11 be entitled 
to sick lenve na indicated hereunder every 
three year a possed on the job - if he oan 
prove that he ia actually eiok. 

One month with full pay, followed by sight 
montha with 75 % of pay, than three 
months without pay in case tht competent 
medloal authority deolnret that ha may re- 
cover* 

The employee e s nll exhaust the frozen por- 
tion of hir annual leeve alongside the 
alok lesvns he is entitled to, and he may 
request the eiok leave to be oonverted 
into annual leave if he still hat an out- 
standing bn.lanot of annual leavea per- 
mitting mioli conversion* 

The employer may not terminate the emplo- 
yee* e eervioe due to illnett unless the 
period referred to hat been exhausted. 



irt* 51 - By derogation to the provision of the pxe- 
ooding article, the employee afflicted with 
tuberoulosis, leprosy or nentnl illnost, 
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or any obronlo distant shall bt entitled 
to tick lee** with full pay until reoove- 
ry or until hln oondltlon to atabllllsea 
00 to enable him resume hl0 Job, or that 
lie I0 proven to be totally lnoapaoltatad 
and una b la to engage In an/ profession 
or oraft. 

These diseases aha 11 ba determined by de- 
claration from tha Mlnlatar of 8tata for 
H«o.Uh In conjunction with tha Mlnlatar 
of Mtmpower and Training* 

lrt» 52 - Without prejudioe to tha provisions of 

tha Sooisl Inauronot Low, physical unfit* 
naea for work aha 11 ba declared by tha 
proper medioal authority* and proof to 
tha contrary aholl ba established by ae- 
dioal certification, in wbioh 000a either 
party may requeet tha proper edministra- 
tire authority to refer the oaae to a 
tledleal irbitrntlon Panel aet up by vir- 
tue of a decision emanating from tha Mi- 
ni a tar of State for ilenpower and Training 
alio shall also determine tha prooadurea 
of arbitration and tha faaa dua. ; . of a ma- 
ximum F.T» 100.- 

Tha proper administrative authority shnll 
inform both the Bnployee and the Bnployer or 
the concern of tha outcome of erbitration 
when once it is nvailable. Both parties 
shall then comply with the obligations set 
by the -Arbitration Panel. 

In all coses* however, no employee may be 
dismissed or M« contract terminated for 
physloal unfitness except in conformity 
with the ourrent Sooiol Insurance Law, 

The work oon tract may not ba terminated by 
the Bnployer except on the employee 1 0 attai- 
ning n minimum sixty year 0. of age, and without 

frejudloe to the provisions of the Sooiol 
nsurnnoe Law* 

In case ope cannot be proven by tha birth cer- 
tificate or official abstract of that certi- 
ficate, proof shall be estnbliahed by medi- 
cal certificate, in whioh oaae either party 
nwy resort to the medical arbitration refer- 
red to in order to settle auoh dispute 00 
0 may arise in this oonnwotion between thfffl* 
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lr It 53 - The proper medical authority or the phy- 
sio! fin of the Medio* 1 Insurance Juthoii- 
ty shell forbid the employee airing nith 
n petient offlioted with oonksgioue dis- 
eose to proceed with his job for suoh 
period a* may be appropriate* Thia pe- 
riod shell not be discounted from the 
annuel leave of Hie employee wbo ahull 
levy hi a salary in full. 

Section 17 - PECULATIONS 
COVBRHIHO IHDIVIDU4L WORK RSLATIOHB 

Art. 54 - The Employer tiny not deviate from the res- 
trictions of the oonditions enshrined in 
the ogreement, or assign the employee to 
s job other thnn the one agreed except 
in oases of necessity in order to prevent 
Occidents or to repair whst hss resulted 
therefrom, or in the event of force ma- 
jeure, on condition thet suoh essignment 
is temporery. He nay however assign the 
employee to a job other than the one a*- 
greed if it is not fundamentally at va- 
riance end orovided that the employee' a 
material rights ar* not Impaired. 

Art. 55 - The Dnployer shall open a dossier to each 
employee, stoking his neme, his profession, 
rating of liia skills, domicile, aooiel con- 
dition, dnte of eterting aervlce, Belnry, 
nod such modifications ae mey ensuej pe- 
nelkiee inflicted, leeveeidafce of end -of - 
service and chubs of kermination. 

He shall file into the dossier investi- 
gation minute*, the superiors report on 
tiork perfoiwaiioe, and suoh pnpers as may 
be relevant to the employee's servioe. 

He shall keop the sold dossier for at least 
one year eknrting from the employee's 
end-of-eevloo. 

i»t «>6 - The Bnolo-er elinll traneport the employee 
56 Eom !K area where contract wss concluded 
with him to the workplace and from the 
workplooe bock to thet area within three 
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days duking from kexminatlon of the sexvioe 
contract fox ony oause whatsoever, fox any 
of the causes indioaked in the law, nx du- 
xing probation period, unless the employee 
should in writing refuse to xatuxn duxUig 
tha pexiod xafaxxad to- 

8hould Hie Employer fail to do ao tha adral- 
niekrnkive quarker ahall - at tha employee's 
raquast - xekvrn him to tha axaa whaxa oonkreo- 
king w«a eff acted, at Ike own expenee, and 
xeoo^ex whnk it hne diabuxaed through ad- 
miniekfaklve lien. 

lit. 57 - If khe Bnployer ehould ankxuat anothex 

nikh execukion of one of khe jobs within 
khe field of bia work, and that tuoh job 
whs in a single woxksite, the lakfcex ahall 
aekkle all xighka wikh tha employee! of tht 
originel Employer who ahall be held Jointly 
liable. 

Section V - EMPLOYEES 0BLI04TI0HS 
4110 DISCIPHHAB* M1ASUHJS8 



Art. 58 - The employee ahull 



1, - do hie job by hiraaelf in acooruanoe with 

khe direokives of khe Bnployex and uodex 
hie supexvision and alao in conformity 
wikh what is eek down in khe oonfcraot, 
ea akipuleked by the provisiions of the 
law, woxk regulnkiona and ooHeofcive con- 
krnoke, exerk'.ng auoh aktention and core 
na may be expeofced from an average man, 

2, - comply ri.kb ^ employer's i;«*j;?* iona 

regarding e.ecukion of khe job within 
khe provinoe of his duties ox pxofesaion 
a a ogxeed, except if suah inskruofcions 
ere in violrkion of khe oonfcrook, the 
low and public moreJikyi and provided 
tli«t obedienoa shall not expose hi* fco 
danger. 

3, - fcnke c.ir* of khe means of pxoduokion pla- 

oed at lila dispoeal, preaerting them witn 
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the cnution mid attention of the overage 
men through such prooeduree as may bo 
required to eafeguard them. 

4. - refrain froai divulging work eeoreta. 

5. - nlwiiya atrive to develop hie skilia 

and expertise, pro£*««Jon»lly «o« 
culturally, in oonformity with suoft 
regulations and prooeduree ttoj 
Bnployer mciy formulate in conduction 
with the proper trade uniona organi- 
eationa and within the framework of 
the meane evnilnble. 

6. - refrain from uaing work tools outside 

the workaite except by permission 
from the Bnployer , put ting eway auoh 
too la in their proper plaoes. 

7. - oarry out nil directives relevant to 

occupational safety and health fixed 
by the conoern either in implementation 
of the law, the individual or oolleotiv. 
oontrnota, work regulations and rules, 
nnd the inatructiona received. 

Art so - The Bnployer whoae wortcforoe number a five 
* rt# 59 SVK hands ahall poet in a ~napiouou. 

pl„ca the aet of regulation* f2 t 2j5 i - rrf «- 
Work, disciplinary meaeurea, the work 
duly ratified by the proper 
authority who •Hull seek the 
trade union organieation Jo jhioh the amplo- 
yeee-ortho concern are affiliated before 
endorsing the regulations in oase the adniin- 
iatrntivi eutbority refrains from 
these reguloti u, or objeo^ to them within 
thirty days anting from wbmlsoioii, *J«y 
ahall be deemed executory and the *ini»j« 
of Manpower and Training shall issue model 
regulations and peneltiee aa guidance for 
Bnployer e» 

excess of five consecutive "i*?; 1 
infringement or deduct more than five day a 
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salary in the one and anna month against 
finaa or lay him off for a period of i£xa 
than five days in tha ona and laaa LJSh. 

For can ha inf liot disciplinary measure 

has been established on salary -earner a 
find fifteen days on other employees, 

4 

furthermore, no diaoiplinary measure atoll 
b« taken against eofcions which are not men- 
tioned in the set of regulations, 
fhe disciplinary Densities, tht rulta. mi 
procedures of disciplining aball be deter- 
mined by decieion emanating from the Minis- 
ter of Manpower and Training, 

irt. 61 - Mo employee may be dismissed exoept for 

grievous mistake, notably in the following i 

1. - if the employee should esaume a false 

personality or submits forged oertifi- 
oates or recommendations, 

2. - If the employee has committed auoh groae 

mistake ns haa entailed grievous lose to 
the Bnployer, on condition however that 
the Btployex advises tha proper authorities 
accordingly within four hours from hia 
knowledge of the faot, 

3. - If the employee faila to comply with the 

directive Issued to ensure safety of the 
workforce nnd of the conoern, in spite of 
the written summons served, on condition 
however that these direotives ore in writ- 
ten form r-1 posted in a oonspiouous place. 

4. - if the employee has kept awny from the job 

on no legitimate grounds for more than 
twenty discontinued days within the one 
and anme year or more than ten oonaeou- 
tive days, in the first instnnoe, and 
five days in the seoond inetanoe, 

5. - if the employee refraina from discharging 

the crucial duties lnoumbent on him by 
virtue of the work oontraot, 

6. - if the employee should divulge aeoreta re- 

lating to the conoern where ha is operating. 
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7.- if the employee tin* been definitively 
convicted fox crime or serious offenoe 
offeoting honesty, loyalty or publio 
morality* 

8*- if the employee should be found in an 
obvloua efcate of drunkenece ox under 
the influenoe of addiotlon to naxoo- 
tioe. 

9.- if Hie employee eliould naaault the 
Bnployer or the exeoutiva manager or 
another one of the euperlore while on 
the job or beonuee of it* 

If a grievous disciplinary mistake entai- 
ling diami88Bl line been attributed to an 
employee, the Bnployer aha 11 - prior to 
deciding on dismissal - epply to the 
three-member oommittee oompoaed of the 
following i 

1 - The Director or Deputy Direotor of 
the Manpower Dept ••••• Preaident 

B - Workforce repreaenta tive selected 

by the trede union oonoexned ..Member 

0 - The Bnployer or hie representative 

*«*•«» Member 

The Bnnloyer' e application shall be ac- 
companied by the employee' a service dossier 
and memo describing the grounds of di ami St- 
an 1. 



The committee shall look into the appli- 
cation within o maximum two weeks dating 
from submission; the committee's preai- 
dent shall serve notioe to the employee, 
the Bnployer end the workforce repreeent- 
ativee indicating the date and plaoe of 
the meeting, by registered mall with ook- 
nowledgeinent of receipt within three days 
doting from reoeipt of the application by 
the committee's seoreterint* signature 
of acknowledgement by the person concer- 
ned shall be deemed in lieu of notioe* 
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Should the Doployer or hit representatives 
foil to ettend in spit* of tht ookios ser- 
ved to him, bis application eh«ll bt deemed 
null and void. If the workforon'e rspressn- 
tcitive should full to attend, tht wployse 
0hnll b« hie own repreesntatlve on the 
oommittee (or whatever pereon be may chooes)| 
and If the employee or hie represents tives 
should fell to uttend the meeting despite 
the summons, the I reeident of the oommittse 
may epprovs stoppnge of further payments 
( of snlsxy ). 

The employee end the workforoe representnti- 
ve shall be ndvised of e new dete for the 
meeting of the committee, nnd If both 
should defnult then the application 
shtill be examined in absentia* 

In order to prooeed with Its Assignment the 
committee shell first sooord hearing to the 
employee's own defenoe, cell witnesses for 
evidenoe, end review such documents, pnpere 
statements and registers es it may dsem ne- 
oeesary. 

Art. 64 - The committee's decision which shnll be pas- 
sed by majority vote shall be of a consul- 
tative character} the committee shell drew 
up minutes of the proceedings in triplicate 
(original + two copies) reporting declara- 
tions expressed in the heering and the mo- 
tivated opinion of each member. Oopy shall 
be delivered to the Bnployer for filing on 
the employee's service dossier, copy to the 
workforce representative for filing with 
the trade union organisation, the origlnel 

foing to the Labour Office within the dis- 
riot of the oxkplaoe. 

Art, 65 - The employer may not dismiss an employee 
before putting His cose to the 
ber committee referred to in article &z, 
otherwise his decision would be leaned 
null and void nnd he wo ild be bound to 
pey the employee's salary. 

Art. 66 - The employee rrho has been dismissed on no 
motivating grounds shall press for stsy of 
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exeoution of dismissal nnd apply to the 
proper admiaiotxntlre authority within 
the distriot of tht workplnot within a 
maximum time limit; of one waak dating 
from the Bapioyer's notioe by regiate- 
ted mall* Tula authority aba 11 take 
etepe to aattle the dlepute amioably, 
and if no sett lament ia reeo^ed it 
aha 11 refer the application within a 
maximum two week a to the Oourt of Sum- 
mary Prooeedinga within the district ' 
of the workplace, or to the maglnetre- 
te of the competent oourt of fir ft 
inatenoe oonoerned with labour affaire, r 
in hie capacity aa adjudioeiter of ur- 
gent affaire in towne where theee 
oourte already erlat or are due to be 
aet up, refer enoe being aooompanied 
by memo in five oopiea oomprlaing summery 
of the dispute nnd the plena of the 
two parties, ne well aa the remerka 
of the proper administrative authority. 

The Clerk 'a Offioe of the Court shall than 
within three days dating from commu- 
nion tlon of the application to the Oourt 
fix the date of a hearing to look into 
stay of execution within n ma^im-m of 
two weeks doting from auoh communion tion. 
The 'employee, the Bnployer and the pro- 
perfedminietrntive authority ahall be 
duly 1 notified by regiatered meili notioe 
being aooompnnied by copy of the memo 
of that authority* 

The magistrate shall adjudicate the np- 
plicetion for stt-y of execution within 
a maximum two weeks dating from the 
first hearing, nnd his ruling chall be 
definitive. If heafcmld rule in favour 
of etay of execution, he ahall at the 
snme time condemn the Bnployer to pay 
the employee a sum equivalent to hie 
salary dating from diemieael, and refer the 
caae to the competent oourt within the 
district of the workplace or to the 
oourt oonoerned with lobour affaire in 
towns where auoh oourta exiet. Thia 
court shnll settle the dispute by com- 
peneatlon, if there be ground for 
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compensation, within a maximum period of 
one month d-iting from the first hearing. 
If the substance of the suit is not ad- 
judicated within the time limit set in 
the preceeding paragraph the Bnployer may 
- instead of paying the employee bis sa- 
lary - deposit an equivalent amount with 
the court cash offioe Until the ease is 
adjudicated. 

The sum of money that the employee had 
obtained in execution of the sentence 
of the magistrate of Summer* Proceedings 
or from the Court's oash offioe from the 
amount of compensation that the employee 
would be adjudged , or from any other b- 
mounts due to him. The court shell rule 
in fnvour of the dismissed employee's 
return to his job, if he had been dis- 
missed for trade union aotlrity* 

Onus of proof that dismissal was not on 
that aocount shall lie with the Bnployer. 

Jppeal ngninst eeatences stipulated in 
ourrent laws shall a^ply to rulings re- 
turned over the onae* Appeal ahell be 
filed within ten days and the court 
shnll adjudicate within n maximum one 
month dating from the first hearing. 

irt» 67 - If the employee has been charged with 
oriminal or aeiious offence affecting 
honour, loyalty or pub 11 o morality, or 
any other cioriouB offance within the soo* 
pe of work, hh" Employer may ley him off, 
as a precautionary measure, and put the 
case before the oommittee referred to in 
article 62 within three days of lsyoff* 

The said committee shall ad judicata the 
case witliin one week dating from submis- 
sion of the application* If it ate u Id en- 
dorse layoff the employee shell be paid 
one Mm If of his salary, but If layoff la 
not endorsed, the employee shall be paid 
full salary* 

If the proper authority finds that there 
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is no on 11 for nirnlgnlng the employee, or 
cleors him off the oharge, the employee 
shpll be returned to his job, failure of 
which shall be deemed arbitrsry dismiss*} 

If it should be esteblished that the oharge 
had been fabricated by the Baployer or by 
his executive deputy in oharge, the rest 
of the so lory due on the period of layoff 
shall be pnid and if it should uver to the 
proper authority or the court that fabrica- 
tion did in foot occur, suoh fabricetlon 
shnll be pointed out in its decision or sen- 
tence* 

The employee shall likewise be entitled to 
the balance of his salary during layoff in 
oase he should be cleared* 

In this event, one half of the salary shell 
be paid until the committee issues its de- 
oi eion. 

If the oommit tee's decision does not endor- 
se desmipsol or termination of service the 
other half of the employee's salary aholl 
be paid upon his return to the job, and 
layoff shall not impair any of the emplo- 
yee's rights stipulated by law or the 
work contract. 

In this event, loyoff shall not be deemed 
disciplinary penalty, whether or not layoff 
or termination of service is spproved by the 
committee* 

Art, 68 - If the employee eie a result of his own mis- 
take has ooused the loss, damage or destruc- 
tion of equipment or machinery or product! 
belonging to the employer or entrusted to 
him, he shall have to provids counterpart 
of the loss, damage or destruction* 

ifter investigating the matter end advising 
the employee, the Bnployer shall deduct the 
oounVervnlue referred to from the employee's 
salary', up to a maximum five days' vugee 
per sinele month. The employee may oonteet 
the Bnpioyer's estimation before the oommit- 
tee referred to in ertiole 77, end in oee 
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the workforce ia fewer than 50 hande, 
opposition the 11 be- wade before the 
oommittee referred to in article 62 of 
the present luw. 

In both oases the oorami ttee 'e dtoision 
shall be subject to appeal within ten 
days dating from issue before the Oourt 
of Summary Proceedings within the dis- 
trict of the workplace. If Judgement 
does not corroborate the amount of corn- 
pen sntion estimated by the Snployer or 
that a lesser amount wee assessed, he 
aha 11 refund such surplus deduction as 
he may have effected within seven days 
dating from declaration of the Judgment 
or from endorsement of the committee a 
decision* 

However the Employer may not redeem his 
claim through deductions, as per the sti- 
pulations of the present or tide, if the 
sum involved amounts, in the aggregate, 
to two months 1 salary. 

t. 69 - The provisions of the present seotion 
shall not Impair the guarantees stipu- 
lated in the Trades Unions Law in fa- 
vour of members of the board of trade 
unions organise? tions, suoh gusrantees 
being equally applicable to members 
elected to the board on behalf of the 
workers* 

tt. 70 - The employer shall record in an ad hoo 
register such cash penalties as he may 
inflict on th- employee, stating the 
cause and also his name and amount of 
his salary. Proceeds of thse penalties 
shall be entered in an independent Bo- 
count to be used as the Minister of Sta- 
te for Manpower end Training may decide 
in conjunction witH the Trade Unions 
Federa tion. ? 1 

Seotion IV - Tj^HiTIO^OF 

flORK HEUTIONSlltP 

0 -t. 71 - Work relationship shall be terminated 
ERIC for one of the following causes i ^ ^ 413 



Jirat « 1 - Bud of tht work oontraot if 
ik afcipulnked n fixed period. 

B - Rid of the season of the eea- 
eonnl employees. 

' * " - End of temporary wort o* mtt, 
assigned to ■ sick employee. 

Second • Denkh of Hit employee, either ac- 
tual or by Judgement, Decleration 
of death by judgement aha 11 be by 
virtue of a definitive court een- 
tenoe. 

Tliird i Reeignntion of the employee. 

The employee* a abaenoe from the job 
for more then 10 ooneeoutive day a 
or 20 non conseauttYn day a during 
the one and eewie year without aooep- 
fcable exouse, ahall be deemed reei- 
gnntion on oondition however that 
notice ia aerved to the employee 
after on abaenoe of fire daye, in 
the first instance, and 10 day a in 
the aeoond inakenoe, in wliloh oaae 
the mutter ahall be referred to the 
Committee afcipulated in axfcioel oE. 

Jourthi Totol incapacity of the wployee to 
do hie original job or partial per- 
manent diaabiliky when It is proved 
fcbut ther* ia no other 3<>b availa- 
ble, *u condition however that this 
da duly eatabliahed in conformiky 
rdth the Sooial Ineuranoe law. 

Fifth i Proof of negative probation. 

Ark. 72 - If the contract ia for a fixed period end 
kbe two pnrkiee pursue execution after ef- 
fluxion of the period, the jontrect ahall 
be deemed renewed for an indefinite period. 

Renewal would alao be deemed f°r ™ indefi- 
nike period even if renewal oompriaea new 
oondi Hon a, 
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Co sue 1, temporary and seasonal work shall 
not appljr to foreigner a' work oontraots. 

. 73 - If the emplo joe should dlt while lie £• la 

service, the Employer shell pay to his fa- 
mily what Is equivalent to two sooths' 
full salary to defrey funeral expenses 
nt a minimum LB.50, plus a grant-in-aid 
amounting to full salary of the month of 
decense and the two following months as 
stipulated by the Social Insurance Law 
No 79/1975. 

The flnployer shall equally assume prepa- 
ration and transport of the corpse to 
the area whence he engaged the employee 
unless the family should request transport 
of the corpse to another erea at its own 
expense. Expenses incurred by the Employer 
shall be deducted from the funeral allo- 
wance referred to in the preceding para- 
graph* 

t, 74 - The Bnployer shnll give the employee at 
the la Iter's reouest and free of charge 
a "character " syndicating date of hie 
goiwj into aervice, date of his going 
out of servioe, the nature of his job, 
amount of salary, and fringe benefits, 
if any. 

i certification of expertise stating his 
professional skills and performsnoe shrill 
also be delivered fre? of ohsrge to the 
employee while the oontreot is running 
its oourea. 

The employer shall return immediately 
upon the employee's request, suoh papers , 
or certificates as may have been lodged 
with him, 

ArU 75 - After attaining 60 years of age, the em- 
ployee shall be entitled to an end-of- 
aervloe gratuity of one htilf month sa- 
lary to each of the subsequent five years, 
unless be should be entitled to other 
rights from that period relating to old 
0 age peneion, inoepaoity and deeth, aa 
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prescribed by the Social Inauxanot Law 
promulgated by virture of Law Ho 1 9/1975. 

Chapter IV 

TORX GROUP RELATIONS 

SECTIOH I - CONSULTATIOH 4 COOPERATION, 

Irt, 76 - By virtue of a Presidential ■ 
Higher Consultn tive Council shall be 
aet up under the ohairmnnahip of the 
Minister of State for Manpower and 
Training comprising members (due to 
their positions) and an equal number of 
members representing tha laployera As<- 
aociHtion and members representing la- 
1 bour. The Council's prerogatives and 
competence shell be determined by the 
T/D, 

Art. 77 - Joint consultative councils shall be 
set up in enterprises with a staff of 
fifty employees or more comprising six 
members. h..lf of them representing the 
enterprises nnd the other half repre- 
senting labour, the letter half to be 
selected from the employeea of the en- 
terprise by the trnde union oommittee 
nt the begiiuiing of each year , V^ f J" 
rably representing all the sections of 
the Workplace, «e far ub this may be 
possible* 

The committee, or the ^P^J^^^I* 
of the wrkfo ce, or the •""PJ 1 ?* 
mnv invite one representative of tne 
p%pe? ndminintraUve authority to 
ottend its meeting when vexed matters 
ore being exrunined- 

Within ilfteen days ?f their consti- 
tution the anid oommit tees shall have 
formula tert internal regulations re- 
gulntions organising the manner or 
electing its ohnirman from ■■»«; 
the BnpLoyers nnd labour in alternate 
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rotation to preside over its meetings* In 
esses when e delegate froie the administra- 
tive authority la invited, ohelrmenahlp 
shall be assumed by that delegate* The in- 
ter nnl regulations shell also indicate how 
the meetings are to be organised, their ti- 
ming, the plnoe where meetings are to be 
held and must be ratified by the proper ad- 
ministrative authority. 

If this committee has not been formed within 
three months dating from implementation of 
the lew. the prpper administrative authori- 
ty shell select its members* 

Irt. 78 - The committee referred to in the preoeding 
article shall be oompetent to issue direo- 
' Uvea about the following matter si 

1 - proposals regnrding organisation of 

fork end improvement of productivity* 

2 - improvement of working conditions* 

3 - overseeing professional training plans 

within the framework of general topiool 
levels* 




4 - organising social relatione between la- 

bour and emploers, end affording op- 
portunities of cooperation between 
them to promote joint interests* 

5 - assessing tlie sums needed to repair 

what the employee may have damaged 
in conformity vlth article 68* 

Art. 79 - The Minister of State fox Manpower and 
Training shall set up - by dicisions - 
consultative or cooperation committees 
in the fields of employment, vocational 
training, saloriea-at the Hepublio, go- 
vernorete or sector levels* 

The Minister's decision shall determine 
the competenoe of these oommi tteea, the 
manner of running their effeirs, and to 
what extent their resolutions shall bs 
mandatory* 

The committees referred to shell comprise 
representatives from the proper edminstre- 
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Uvt authority, the Hnployers, labour 
ond whoever may aesiat py their expe- 
rienoe. 

• S80TI0N 21 - COLLECTIVE LABOUR 
CONTRACTS AND iOHREENRNTS 

Irt. 80 - The collective (group) labour oontrnot 
is en agreement formulating the working 
condifciona and ciroumfltenoee between 
one or eeverol trede union organisutions 
nnd one or several Bnploy era or whoever 
employ labour affiliated to these orga- 
nisations or enopJoyerr Organisations, 
in a ,hid to provide better conditions, 
benefits or circumstances. 

The employer mny delegate the Federntion 
of Industries, the Chamber of Oommeroe or 
eny ©rgenisntion to which he ia affiliated 
to oonolude the oontraot on hie behalf* 

Employers Organisations may likewise con- 
clude these controote as repreeentntives 
of Bnployers. 

Art. 81 - In oese several Trade IMon Organisations 

phould be involved oe party to a collective 
labour contiaot, they must represent allied 
or kindred crnf is or induetriea or orafta, 
end industries engaged in the manfnoturing 
of one product* 

Art. 82 - Collective lobour contracts shall be written 
failing which M-y ahall be end . 
They must likr/dse be agreeable to two-thirds 
of the Board of Directors of the contracting 
Trade Union Organisation. 

Art. 83 - The collective labour oontrnot shall not 
KtU 3 be binding except after it had been revised 
nnd recorded with the proper administrative 
authority. If the proper adndnstra tive 
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authority should contest the oontraot it 
enall advine the interested P«' ki «J.°* 
the motivating oaueea of ita opposition 
within thirty doya dating from aubraia- 
aion. If no opooaition ia dtolarad by 
the edminietrnUve authority 
time limit of opponition, tht contract shall 
be deemed executory, 

Inr party to the ooo tract may appeal the 
decision of the adrainietra tive authority 
before the Court of Buaaanry ^eedinga 
of the district of the authority within 
thirty clear dnya dating from opposition. 

The parties ooticern.ed shall be given an 
abetSaot of uppeol after payment of such 
fill "S the Minister of State for Uanpouar 
and Training mny decide* 

.t ra - Non oontrnoting frede Union Organisations, 
ft# 84 Sp^ere n of ofg«niaationa reores.nting them 
may join the oontraot after it fee been re 
corded upon agreement between the ^labour 
parties requesting affiliation, without 
i^her acr'eement of the original oontrao- 
ting pertiee, suoh affiliation to be applied 
foJfdu" signed by the two parties to *he 
- proper administrative authority. 

M\. 85 - The provisions of collective labour contract, 
shall aoply to i 

1 - Trade Union Organisations, ^ployer a, 
the organist* t'.ona rsprefleufcinG khwi 
or the enterpriaee which would be 
nartv to the ooi^rnot at. the time of 
fts conclus*- or joining it after its 
conclusion »f shown in the preceding ar- 
Haii ins well as the Orgnnie" tiona 
-nSiki t tinrt for the contracting Orga- 
nisations and ^eubstitutes of contracting 
employers* 

Joined it after conclusion. 
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Bnplo.yees on whom the provisions f this" 
article apply shall remain eubjsot to tht 
provisions of tht contract or tht agreement 
throughout its duration even if they should 
hove retrnoted membership from these organi- 
se tious prior to effluxion of lis duration. 

Any* conditions enshrined in the oolleotive 
labour contract thet jm*y be in violation of 
nny of the provisions of the preeent lew 
shall be null and void, unless It ef fords 
better advantage to the «mployoe* 

Any condition enshrined in the oolleotive 
labour contract likely to impair security 
or jeopardise the eoonomio interest of the 
country or be in violation of the provisions 
of current laws and regulations or the ge- 
neral order and publlo morality shall be 
null and void. 

Bach party to the oolleotive lebour oontraot 
ahull petition for ruling terminating it in 
if oruoiol changes in the working conditions 
occur which would justify termination on con- 
dition . howgver et least om ycir has elapsed 
since implementation* 

A collective lebour contraot may be concluded 
for a limited period or for such period is may 
be neceasary to finalise a given projeot on 
oondition, however, that the period in both 
oases la not in exoess of three years* 

If the period has elapsed, the contraot shall 
be deemed self-renewed for another year un- 
less the contraot should provide otherwise* 

The contract shall come to an end with the 
ef flux5.cn of its originsl or renewed period 
if either pnrty should one month st least 
ahead of end of the oontraot, advise the 
other porty or the proper edminie trative 
authority that it does not wish to renew it. 
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If one of the two pnrtiee to the oontzeot 
"'SSttnlntd, effluxion of l}f ******** 
in respeok of one of them shell no* enteil 
termination in reepeofc of the reet. 

, r L qo . The Register where conkreot ie *«°°* de * 
AzU 90 eheU beannotaked according ko whether 
the ooukraok hoe run ike ?? ur8t » °J* n 
renewed, fcenaineked or exfcinguiehed. 

Art Ql - The provision* of the colleokive leoour 
Art# 91 con &o» concluded by the Tr.de Union 
Orgnnieafcion ehell apply to ell the 
workforce of the enkerpriee f * n nkfld 
come of the employees ere not • •{ t *UnM 
t6 the Trade Union OrgBniention on oondi- 
o? hoover thak the tred. unionist mem- 
bers of the workforce come in for 
hilt of the enkerpriee efceff et the time 
when contrnot wee conoluded. 

4-t 9 ? - The Trade Union Organise ticns that jrt party 
Arfc- 92 to the collective labour ojnfcreot 

el] euits Htieing ouk of violnkione of the 
enid conkrucfc on behalf of any one of its 
members? no Toner of Aktorney being required 
in thia inatanoe. 

That member may join litigakion, ee he mey 
also bring a aepareke oaae. 

•'.<• 

Seokion III 
of e team of tlmt workforce. 



Art. 93 - 
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Article, the fcvto conflicting parties 
or their representative sbnll seek 
amicable accomodation through oolleo- 
tive nego tin tions. 

Art. 95 - If the two conflicting parties full to 
ranch settlement of the dispute, wholly 
or partially or that either of the two 
parties should deoline to enter into 
collective negotiations, either party 
may refer the dispute to local commit- 
tees or the central council oonoerned 
wi th settlement of disputes that aha 11 
be created by virtue of n decision ema- 
ni ting from the Minister of State for 
Manpower ond Training, providing for 
their setting up ond specifying their 
competence nnd procedures* 

If settlement cannot be reached within 
siTty days dating from appliontion, the 
papers shall be referred to the proper 
Arbitretion Pnnel within one week of 
failure to ngree on settlement. 

Art. 96 - If the appliontion referred to in the 
preceding article is filed by the Em- 
ployer, it shall be signed by himself 
personally or by his authorised emis- 
sary. 



If application J .is been filed by the 
employees, it shall be submitted to 
the Head of the Tra'.o Union Organisation 
to which t'ley b^ong, subjeot to the 
approval of the Bonrd of Directors of 
the Trade Union Organisation. In case 
they should not be lone to any Trade Union 
Organisation, the application shall he 
filed up by this majority of the workforoe 
or the mojori ty of the employees of the 
enterprise division who are oonoerned with 
the dispute, such application to comprise 
m«mea of thore who will negotiate for en 
amicable notation and adjudication on behalf 
of the Trade Union Organisation or the em- 
ployees on condition, however, that they 
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do not number w»« than three,. 

The proper administrative authority in- 
volved •hull give receipt in acknowledgement 
of the application, duly signed by. 1 *" 
President or hie Deputy wherein date of 
reception shell be specified. 

Art. 97 - The Arbitration Panel shsll be oonposed of i 

1 - One of the ;lrcuits of the Appeal Court 

that the Generul iesembly of ench Court 
shall determine efc the beginning of e- 
very Judioinl Yei«r. 

2 - representative from the Ministry of Men- 

power and Training detailed for that 
purpose by the Minister. 

The Head of the said oirotlit shall aot as 
Chairman* 

Art. 98 - If the dispute concerns employees of one of 
the brnnchee of the enterprise engaged in 
operations in verious ereae, erbitretion of 
the dispute shell lie with the panel witnin 
the district of the Head Office of the enter- 
prise. 

Art. 99 - The President of the Arbitration ??flBlflhflll 
determine the heiring of adjudication within 
a maximum fifteen days dating from reoeiot of 
the papers of the dispute fro« the Disputes 
Settlement CounoU. The members nnd represen- 
tatives of the Reputing parties shall be 
advised by registered letter at least three 
dajs aheed of the date of the hearing. 

Art. 100- The two members of the Arbitration Panel shall 
take the oh Hi before its President thet they 
will discharge their duty in bona fide and 
truthfully. 
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Tha Irbitrntion Pantl shall look into 
tht dispUte.rtf erred to itt attention 
ntid adjudicate it within n mexin.ua pe- 
riod of 20 dtiye dating from oonmunioa- 
tion. 

The two PerUee shell attend before the 
Irbitration Pnnel in peraon or through 
their reepeotive deputiee. 

The Penel shall cull witneaaes after 
eweoring thorn in, delegate experts to 
survey the plnnt end workplace, get ac- 
cess to all the documents anJ aooount 
books referring to the dispute find take 
such proceedings »s may enable the panel 
members to arbitrate. 

The Penel shall infliot such penalties aa 
ore stipulated by current lewa, if one 
of the litigating parties should fail to 
submit the dicuroente end memorendn in 
nupport of his defenoe or if the witness 
ohould - without acceptable exouee - fail 
to ettend, refuee to tske the oath or reply* 

The Arbitration Panel shall apply the our- 
rent laws end may ground its decisions on 
the provisions of Sharia (Islamio law;, 
ueoge, and the prinoiplea of justice in 
accordance with the socio -eeo comic condi- 
tions of the area. 

The Penel '« .rap^lution shall be passed by 
majority vote, duly motivated and deemed 
ruling returned by the appeal Court efter 
drnftiug it in exeoutory terms from the 
dorks.' Office of the competent Jppeiil 
Court. 

Either party to the dispute may counter- 
npp'eal the resolution before the Supremo 
Court, in accordance with the conditions, 
terms and proceduree stipulated in ourrent 
executive laws* 

The President of the Pnnel shall notify the 
two parties to the dispute by communioating 
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copy of the JrMtration tleeoJution by 
registered mull within three days of its 
Adoption* 

The Arbitration Punel aboil relay the 
dossier of the case nf ter notifying the 
two nnrti<5s to the dispute, ee indicated 
in the preceding pHrapraph, to the pre- 
per administrative authority to hurt the 
wording of the resolution recorded in en 
ad hoc register* The dossier ch«\l bo de- 
posited in its urchivee from which extracts 
may be* issued to whoever may be concerned* 

Art* 103 - Resolutions emanating from the Arbitration 
Panel shall be eubjeot to the provisions 
regarding correction of judgements and their 
interpretation stipulated in lows in force. 
Rejection of the members who are not Justices 
and their dismissal shall be subject to what 
applies to the President of the Panel in res- 
pect of the provisions governing rejection of 
Justices end their dim! ess 1 stipulated in 
these laws. 

Art. 104 - Problems of execution shall be referred to 

the Arbitration Panel in its capacity as Justi 
ce concerned with urgent mattere if what is re 
quired is a temporary formality. These pro- 
blems shall be subject to the provisions re- 
lating to execution problems stipulated in 
laws in force* 

Art, 105 - Termination of the ?nbour contact or dismis- 
sal of the terrr-^ntatives of employees or 
the Trade Uilou Organisation shell not pre- 
olute ditfchsrce cf their duties before the 
local committees or the Disputes Settlement 
Cbunei! or the Arbitration Pane) so long as 
the employees or the Board of Directors of 
the Organisation has not provided others* 
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Ttit arbitration tuthoritj aball Mud tht fi. 

of tht mttar afttr amounciic tot t;.o diaputaiit. 
partita ao i^escribad abo? a to tht coiptttnt adi-iniatrativa 
authority to bata tht Tcraion of tha atnttrrt tnt- 
•rad in a aptclal raciatar and to dopoatt tha fila 
with thair archie t whila giving 
authantio oopiaa to tha paopla coirarnad. 
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H j ^ Ar*» Tha proviaiona rtlatad to ractifying and axplaininc 

judicial aantancaa atlpulatad by lawa in forca ahall 
apply to tha aantancaa adopt ad by tha arbitration 
authoritlaa alao tboaa proviaiona in raaptct of 
vaivtring tha non judua ©a; bar a of tha arbitration 
authoritlaa atlpulatad In auch lawa in forca 
Art. 10* : Any ooaplaxitlaa ariain; froa a xtcution Aall 
be aubnitttd to tha arbitration authority in 
lta capacity aa an ur~ant .aattara Judgt in a 
,aae a aoaantary procadura la raquired and tha 
neaauraa in forca aa ragarda axacution coapltxltita 
stipulattd in tht lava in torca A all ba 
Art. 1C5 t*» Tba taxwination of tha labour cvntraot, tha 
* dia?t#aal of tha vorkara or tha aynalcal 

ofcaniaation ahall not pravant than fron con- 
tinuing to parfora thair joba bafora tha local 
f s connlttaaa, tha diaputa aattlanant council <r 

^) \ ^ xh * arbitration authority unlaaa tha worker or 

^ tna ayndical orjaniaation board ahall chooaa 

~ othara* 

art. 106 Tha Miniatar of Juatloa in agraoaant nith tha 
iSiniatar of Stat a for Labour Forca and Tr a in- 
itio •ball apaoify tbafcuatoar raqulrad of arbi- 
tration authorities, thtlr localitiaa and tha 
local function a for aach in addition to htax- 
2 ';5 i&8 attaoJanca faaa for tba rapraaant- 

atitaa of tha concarnad ainiatriaa aitting 
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- SUSPENSION 3 ' 

PART POUR 

Art .107- Th. praai.r ZZuT„ .ball !.«,. . . i.ci.ion forrtac 

• Uoaaittae to datarnina tha application. 0 f 
flrai to totally* op partly .uapand work, to 
chaosa tha aeopo of tba firm or lta acti- 

— ; vity • «7 that will affact tho labour 

voiua. «nd auch a daolaioa ahall cpacify 
) \, fuactioa of tha cocnottaa, lta procaduraa 

■nd tea ainiatriaa and aataoritia, to ba 
rapraaantad in thia eoaaitta*. 
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Enployara aball not auapand work wholly or 

partly or ehanga tba labour to mm of tba 

f Ira or lta activity uniaaa tbay obtain tha 

approval of auch a cornittaa. 

" ^ P r0Tl ^« contrary tha abora atipulation 

■ban ba oonaldarad aa Told and ba cancallad. 

CHAPTER FITS 
»»««*«*»»« mxtii 

Vocational Haalth and S a f a t y 

Part Ona - Daf laitionajnd^Scope 
of Application 
Art. 108 - On tba application of tola chapter- a 
provlaioa a flra aball aaont- 

Any pro j act or utility ownad or aanaffad 
by ona of tba paraona of Iba e«aaral or 
■Facial law. 

Art. lug - T» prcviaiona of tba praaant ebaptax 

•h«ll .p.ly to all thaf traa of tba print. 
427 Motor -tfc* unlta of tha public aactor and 
tba atata adainiatrattva aao binary aa wall 
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8eotion III 
BtPLOiUHfT OF FEMALES 

irt. 151 - Without prejudioe to the following provisions, 
female employees shall bt subjeot to all tht 
texts governing employment of mult work tie, 
without distinction between the two. 

irt. 152 - Female employees any not be put to work bet- 
ween 8 h* p.m. end 6. h* a*m* except in euoh 
jobs and circumstances aa may be determined 
by the Uiniater of State for Henpowcr and 
Training* 

Irt. 153 - Ho female employees nay be aaaigned to jobs 
a a may be bodily and morally harmful to them, 
nor in arduous and other jobs ea the Uiniater 
of State for Manpower and Training may deter- 
mine* 

irt* 154 - The feraele employee who haa seen service for 
six months with her employer shall be entitled 
to a delivery leave of fifty deys with full pay, 
auoh leave to compriae prenatal and postnetel 
perioda on condition that ehe submits a medioal 
oertifioete indicating the date of delivery* 

The female employee shell not be entitled to 
this leave more then three times, throughout 
her service period* 

The female employee may not be put to work du- 
i ring the forty daya following delivery* 

list* 155 - within the eighteen montha following date of 
delivery, the female employee who givea auok 
to her Infant ahall be entitled - additionally 
to tbJe-- teat period s.t - to two additional 
perioda for taut purpose, eaoh of not leee 
then half nn hour* The two periods may be lum- 
ped into one period* 

Theae perioda shell be oounte?! aa part of the 
working houra and ahall entail no reduction 
from aelary* 

Art* 156 - In the enterprlae whose workforoe comprises 

fifty or more hunds, the female employee ahall 
be entitled to lenve without pay for a maxi- 
mum period of one year, to bring up her infant* 
Only three such leaves shall be granted throughout 
her aervioe period* 
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Art. 157 - In « the »»ployer .hould hsre 0 nt or 
: JJIif L*Vii 9 «*P l °W» on hit iUff he 
■axe workers in a conspicuous place. 
Art. 158 - Th, Bjploytr who has on. hundred female 

Sinister Jr Sk:?.^ °S ,,dlfc4on » *n«t th? 
BhaU .Jo?^ f J^ <,t • f0Jf Mm P°"« •«* Training 

likewise, the eoterpriet which hat lea* 
khan one hundred female emolov.i. f J- 
ataff shall be bound to thS of"^' 
foregoing paragraph as per the tmllm 
conditions thai tne Hinf Iter of 8t??e ?f» 
Manpower and Training ehall determined 

Art. 159 - Female workers engsfed in purely agricul- 
tural pursuits ehSlf be exempted txlm ihm 
provisions of the present chapter. 

Chapter Til 

INSPBOTIOH AHD JUDICIAL RIPOSTING 

fZ P l?Z*! a 5*° "f f T tftfd "ifo jUdioiel ftfltUf 
in the implementation of the provision^ a? 

J&virti i? w end iu •«ou?i;: i dioi.ioL 

SSJiL lBlk Sf § "°* k l Uo * *° "-certain the 
proper exeoution of the law. 

These offioiale and their superiors sh«ll 
toke the oath from the Minister of S tot e 

Inkill it foc f * h «* kj«y »hall discharge heir 
« ^?% h ? nt8kl £ a,ld }°*ally «nd that the/ 

nnko^ g ti°^S° in8 °Pf*"*ion» *o induatrial. 
pntent that they may have had aooess to by 

Art. ltl - Offioiala wl» are Tested with judicial at'atus 



Art. 160 - 
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